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Announcements and Reminders 


Annual Meeting 


The Association’s Forty-seventh Annual Meeting will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel, April 21-22, 1961. Information on the Meeting’s program 
can be found on pages 50-51 of this issue. 


Supreme Court Decision on Act 10 


On December 12, 1960, the United States Supreme Court declared unconstitutional 
the Act of the Arkansas legislature known as Act 10. The Act required all teachers 
in state-supported institutions to file affidavits listing the organizations to which they 
belonged or contributed during the past five years. 


Funds from the Association’s Academic Freedom Fund were used to assist in defraying 
the expenses of the litigation before the Supreme Court. In addition, law professors 
throughout the nation contributed approximately $800 to the Association for this pur- 
pose. A full report on the Supreme Court decision will be published in the Summer 
issue of the AAUP Bulletin. 


Gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund 


Recent gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund include: a second contribution during 1960 
of $1,000 from the Gleich Foundation; 490 shares of Oppenheimer Fund stock, valued 
at $5,517, from the Jerome Levy Foundation; and various contributions, including one 
of $250 and another of $200, from individual Association members. 


Members whose income does not permit large gifts are invited to contribute modest 
amounts to the Academic Freedom Fund to provide meaningful aid to individual 
teachers and faculties at institutions of higher education where significant threats to 
academic freedom arise. 


To Avoid a Lapse of Bulletin Subscription 


Members who have not paid 1961 dues are reminded that their Bulletin subscriptions 
will be suspended, after this issue, until dues have been remitted. Prompt payment of 
dues will assure prompt delivery of the Bulletin. 


Payment for Bulletin Contributions 


At its October meeting, the Council approved a policy of paying for Bulletin contribu- 
tions, beginning with the present issue. Under this policy contributors receive payments 
at the following rates: $10 per printed page for articles, $10 per poem, and $15 per 
book review. The policy does not apply to staff members at any time, or to com- 
mittees, officers, and Council members acting in official capacities. 


Salary Data Deadline 


Chapters which have not yet returned their questionnaires for the self-grading salary 
survey are urged to do so by April 10 in order that the data may be incorporated in 
the final report to be published in the Summer issue of the Bulletin. 
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Association Membership 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University 
Professors is open to teachers and research scholars on the 
faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the 
lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
agencies, subject to modification by action of the Associa- 
tion), and to present or recent graduate students of those 
institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate ap- 
plication blank, and send it to the Washington Office for 
the checking of eligibility. Lists of new members are sent to 
chapter and conference officers four times each year. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar 
year (January 1 through December 31). A person whose 
application is received in the Washington Office before May 
16 becomes a member effective as of January 1 of the 
current year and receives the year’s four issues of the 
Bulletin. A person whose application is received between 
May 16 and August 15 becomes a member effective as of 
July 1 of the current year, and receives the Autumn and 
Winter issues of the Bulletin, unless he requests that his 
membership become effective as of January 1 of the cur- 
rent year. If he so requests, he should forward $8.00 with 
his application form. A person whose application is re- 
ceived after August 15 may be admitted promptly to 
membership, but he will not be liable for dues until the 
following year. If he wishes to make his membership 
retroactive to July 1 he should submit $4.00 with his ap- 
plication form. 


Membership by Application and Admission 


Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he has at 
least a one-year appointment to a position of at least half- 
time teaching and/or research, with the rank of instructor 
or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable evidence of 
faculty status, in an approved institution. Annual dues 
are $8.00. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, 
or within the past five years has been, doing graduate work 
in an approved institution. Annual dues are $3.00. One may 
not become a Junior member if he is also eligible for Active 
membership, and a Junior member must be transferred to 
Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 

Joint Membership. A husband and wife who are both 
Active members may request a joint membership, whereby 
they will receive only one issue of the Bulletin and the dues 
of one will be reduced by $3.50. A husband and wife who 
are both Junior members may request a similar arrangement 
whereby the dues of one are reduced to $1.00. 
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Membership by Transfer 


Associate. If an Active or Junior member becomes a col- 
lege or university administrative officer with less than half a 
normal teaching or research program, he must be trans- 
ferred to Associate membership. This does not apply to li- 
brarians with faculty status or to department heads; they 
remain Active members. Annual dues are $4.00. 


Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position 
of teaching or research may, at his own request, be trans- 
ferred to Emeritus membership. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once admitted, a member may change his occupation or 
transfer to an institution not on the Association’s approved 
list without affecting his eligibility for continuance of 
membership. 


Suspension or Resignation 


A member who wishes to have his membership suspended 
must notify the Washington Office in writing. During the 
period of suspension, which may be for either one or two 
years but cannot exceed two, he will remain on the rolls as 
a member but will not receive dues statements or the 
Bulletin. Following the suspension period, which runs on 
the calendar year, the member will receive a statement in 
January for the coming year’s dues and be automatically 
returned to the Bulletin mailing list. A member who wishes 
to resign must also notify the Washington Office in writing. 
Otherwise he will be carried in the membership files for one 
calendar year following the last year in which he paid 
dues, and will incur an obligation for dues. However, he 
will not receive the Bulletin after the Spring issue. Requests 
for suspension or notices of resignation should be received 
by the end of January in order for the member to avoid an 
obligation for dues for that year. If they are received later, 
dues will be prorated on a quarterly basis. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has 
lapsed should not go through the processes of application 
and admission again, but should write to the Washington 
Office asking to be reinstated. For present Association 
policy concerning reinstatement, see AAUP Bulletin, Winter 
1960, p. 426. 


New Members 


From November 16, 1960 through February 15, 1961, 
2579 persons were admitted to Active membership and 185 
to Junior membership. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University 
Professors of the administrations of the several institutions 
listed below show that, as evidenced by a past violation, 
they are not observing the generally recognized principles 
of academic freedom and tenure endorsed by this Asso- 
ciation, the Association of American Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools, the American Library 
Association (with adaptations for librarians), the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Association for 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, 
the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association, and the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited either upon the whole of the 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) 
North Dakota State University of Agriculture and Applied Science’ (Spring, 1956, pp. 130-160) ... 
Temple University (Spring, 1956, pp. 79-80) ......... 


Catawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) ... 


Auburn University? (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158-169) 


Dickinson College (Spring, 1958 No. 1, pp. 137-150) .. 


Texas Technological College® (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187 


| 


institution or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its 
present administration. The term “administration” in- 
cludes the administrative officers and the governing board 
of the institution. This censure does not affect the eligi- 
bility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual rights of members at the 
institution in question. This list is published for the sole 
purpose of informing Association members, the profession 
at large, and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure have been found to prevail 
at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed from 
this censure list by vote of the Association’s Annual 
Meeting. 

The censured administrations, with dates of censuring, 
are listed below. Reports were published as indicated by 
the parenthesized Bulletin citations. 


April, 1956 
April, 1956 
April, 1956 
April, 1957 
April, 1958 
April, 1958 


April, 1958 


Pick University® 1999, pp. 27-46) .. April, 1959 
New York University (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 22-52; Autumn, 1958, pp. 663-664) ............ April, 1959 
Lowell Technological Institute (Winter, 1959, pp. 550-567) April, 1960 
Princeton Theological Seminary (Spring, 1959, pp. 47-57) April, 1960 


‘Formerly North Dakota Agricultural College. 


? Formerly Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


* Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 


“Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Trustees, and not on the institution’s administrative officers. 
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Faculty-Administration Relationships: 
Monmouth College (New Jersey) 


Introductory Note. Traditionally, the function of Com- 
mittee T on College and University Government has been 
to define, in general terms, the role of faculty members in 
college and university government, and to measure, through 
periodic surveys, the extent of faculty participation in the 
governance of American institutions of higher education. 
A few years ago, however, the committee was asked to lend 
its assistance in the resolution of a problem arising out of 
an institution’s policies concerning the extending of invi- 
tations to outside speakers by student organizations. A brief 
report on the committee's investigation, which identified 
neither the institution nor the individuals concerned, was 
published in the Winter, 1958, issue of the AAUP Bulletin. 


In the spring of 1959 one of the Association's chapters 
requested Committee T to send a special committee to the 
campus to conduct a thorough investigation of faculty- 
administration relationships. Confronted with the prospect 
of initiating an entirely new Association program—and one 
which, however significant it promised to be for the academic 
profession, was fraught with obvious difficulties—the com- 
mittee felt that it could satisfy the chapter's request only 
upon certain conditions: (1) that the purpose of a special 
committee be to determine what had been responsible for 
deteriorated faculty-administration relationships at the in- 
stitution, and to make recommendations to the faculty and 
to the institution's newly appointed President with a view 
to precluding a continuation or a repetition of past mis- 
takes; (2) that the newly appointed President consent to 
the special committee's visit to the campus for this purpose; 
and (3) that the report of the special committee not be 
published. With these conditions agreed upon, a special 
committee visited the campus in October, 1959. Shortly 
thereafter its report was distributed to administrative of- 
ficers and chapter members at the institution concerned. 


For the Association and Committee T, this first formal 
investigation of faculty-administration relationships was in 
the nature of an experiment. To the members of Committee 
T it seemed a successful experiment; and it suggested that 
Committee T might be ready to sponsor a program of 
investigations similar to that of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure. Knowing that chapters at two other 
institutions were considering requesting Committee T in- 
vestigations, the committee, at its January, 1960, meeting, 
gave careful consideration to the conditions under which 
it would respond favorably to such requests. In its delibera- 
tions it kept sight of the fact that investigating committees 
—as apart from special committees to which administra- 
tors and faculty members might turn for consultation— 
should henceforth expect to prepare their reports with a 
view to probable publication in the AAUP Bulletin. 
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The committee quickly decided that it could not au- 
thorize an investigation on the request of a single indi- 
vidual. The violation of an individual's academic freedom 
or tenure has implications for an entire faculty. But an 
individuai’s complaint cannot by itself support a presump- 
tion that faculty-administration relationships may have 
deteriorated sufficiently to justify the Association's investi- 
gation, nor can it assure the cooperation necessary in an 
investigation so comprehensive. The committee concluded 
that it could consider authorizing an investigation only if 
the request came from a responsible group, such as a 
faculty as a whole, an Association chapter, a faculty senate 
or its executive committee, a department, or a group of 
senior faculty members. 

Two requests for investigations were shortly filed with 
the Washington Office. A group of faculty members at a 
medical school urged Association action through Committee 
T, and, following a preliminary trip to the campus by the 
General Secretary, an investigating committee was ap- 
pointed. And one of the two chapters previously mentioned 
voted to request an investigation. The report of the commit- 
tee which visited the School of Medicine of the University 
of Miami in Florida and the report of the committee which 
visited Monmouth College in New Jersey are here pub- 
lished for the information of the academic profession. 


FerrEL Heapy (Political Science), 
University of Michigan, Chairman, 
Committee T on College and 
University Government 


The undersigned, a special committee under the aus- 
pices of the Association's Committee T on College and 
University Government, visited Monmouth College, West 
Long Branch, New Jersey, on May 5, 6, and 7, 1960. The 
immediate occasion of the visit was an action of the 
Monmouth College Chapter of the Association, which, by 
a vote of 31-11, on March 17, 1960, requested the As- 
sociation to send a committee to the campus to investigate 
faculty-administration relationships. 

The committee was courteously received by members of 
the administration, Board of Trustees, and faculty, with 
approximately 50 of whom it conducted interviews during 
the course of its three-day visit. Among the persons inter- 
viewed were the President of the College, Edward G. 
Schlaefer, the Deans of Instruction and Administration, 
as well as other administrative officers, members of an 
ad hoc committee of the Board of Trustees, and approxi- 
mately 35 members of the full-time instructional staff. 
These included both chapter members and nonmembers, 
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and those who had voted against the resolution to request 
an Association investigation as well as those who had 
favored it. 


Monmouth College—Its Character and Growth 


Monmouth College is a four-year, private, nonprofit, 
nonsectarian, coeducational college, of liberal, profession- 
al, and semiprofessional education offering the A.A., 
B.A., and B.S. degrees. It is nonresidential and serves 
some 2,500 students of the east central New Jersey area. 
A majority of the students are employed full time or part 
time, and about half pay their fees in installments. About 
a third of the 90 instructors teach part time. About a 
quarter hold doctorates. The campus covers 80 acres and 
the principal building is a large mansion house. 

Control is vested in a self-perpetuating board of fifteen 
members drawn from the immediate locality. The college 
is licensed by the New Jersey Department of Education 
and operates under its regulations. There is no church or 
other sponsorship of the college, but it has received annual 
grants from the County of Monmouth and it looks to the 
local community for gifts and assistance. 

The College was established in 1933, during the De- 
pression. From its founding, President Edward G. Schlae- 
fer has been its effective head, first as Dean, then Execu- 
tive Vice-President, and now President. It began to oper- 
ate with Federal funds, paying W.P.A. wages to its fac- 
ulty. It charged no tuition and used the Long Branch 
Senior High School building in the afternoons and eve- 
nings. A small administration shared one large office in 
the high school and, later, a small administrative building 
located across the street. Faculty members had no offices. 

In 1936 Monmouth began to charge tuition and to 
function without Federal support. Its organization re- 
mained simple, and its character somewhat public. All 
members of the Board must be residents of Monmouth 
County. A number of the same county's public school ad- 
ministrators are members of its Board of Trustees, and 
the Director of the Monmouth County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders [Chairman of the County Commissioners} is 
an ex officio member. The county has increased its support 
of the College from $500 to a current annual contribu- 
tion of over $100,000. 

The College grew slowly, continuing its simple organ- 
izatioh and its housekeeping dependence on the local high 
school. The New Jersey Department of Education ac- 
credited the College in 1940 to award diplomas and in 
1947 to confer the Associate in Arts degree. The College 
was incorporated in 1948. The Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools accredited it as a junior 
college in 1952. 

In 1956 the New Jersey Department of Education au- 
thorized Monmouth to become a four-year college and to 
confer Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees. 


In the same year the College acquired Shadow Lawn, a 
palatial limestone residence and grounds, and moved 
there in the summer. Dean Schlaefer now became Execu- 
tive Vice-President under an arrangement by which the 
former proprietor of the campus property temporarily 
became President. Dr. Schlaefer assumed the office of 
President when the temporary occupant was designated 
President Emeritus. 

The College began its 1956-57 academic year on its 
own campus for the first time. It initiated a four-year 
course of study, but, at the same time, retained its tradi- 
tional junior college program. It is now, therefore, both 
a college and a junior college. 

The recent growth of the College appears in the follow- 
ing table: 


Session Faculty Students 
1951-52 at the High School 22 532 
1952-53 ” 27 602 
953-54" ” 

1954-55 ” 29 879 
1955-56 ” 36 1101 
1956-57 at Shadow Lawn 53 1739 
1957-58 ” 72 2195 
1958-59 ” 95 2466 
1959-60 ” 91 2639 


About a fifth of the faculty of 1958-59 had served 
during the occupancy of the high school. 

In acquiring the Shadow Lawn estate, the Board made 
an arrangement with Dr. Eugene H. Lehman, the owner 
who had formerly used the property to conduct a private 
girls’ school. Dr. Lehman was to be the President of the 
College for a year and then to retire as President Emeritus. 
He was to be paid a series of twelve annual installments, 
to occupy his home on the campus for five years, and to 
have teaching and administrative duties for ten years. 
The agreement had advantages in that it secured a roomy, 
though not ideally suitable edifice, several less impressive 
buildings and ample grounds without a prohibitive initial 
outlay. But it proved to be unworkable. President Leh- 
man, nominal head of the institution, tried to be the actual 
head in opposition to Vice-President-for-a-year Schlaefer. 
When this latent rivalry broke out into an open feud, 
which still flares up, it inevitably involved students and 
faculty and received sensational treatment in the press. 
Although the authors have not attempted to assign respon- 


sibility in this contest, they do feel that it could have | 


been avoided or adjusted and that it put an extra burden 


on Vice-President and later President Schlaefer during a | 


difficult personal and administrative transition. 


The Emergence of the Controversy 


Monmouth College's faculty-administration troubles 
became acute with its sudden expansion in the fall of 
1956. A major readjustment was inevitably required in 
changing from a junior college, somewhat informally 
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administered, to a four-year college with a broadened 
curriculum and a greatly increased student body and fac- 
ulty. The faculty generally believed that the college was 
progressing quantitatively and materially, but not qualita- 
tively, fast enough. They hoped that Monmouth would 
develop into the traditional type of liberal arts college, 
with the faculty assuming a responsible role in the gov- 
ernance of the institution. 

In quest of adequate security, an effective voice in 
shaping the institution, and a reaffirmed accreditation by 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the faculty cast about for an organizational 
means to these ends. There were several members of the 
American Association of University Professors on the 
faculty in 1956, but they did not believe the administra- 
tion was prepared for the establishment of a chapter; in- 
stead, sixteen faculty members formed the Monmouth 
College Faculty Association. The announced objectives 
were all constructive, in the interests of the institution 
and the profession: ‘the welfare of the institution,” “‘mu- 
tual self-criticism,” and “preparation for the Middle 
States evaluation.” After submission of the plan to a 
larger group of 23, it was further recommended that 
“all faculty and administrative members be invited . . . 
to join an organization dedicated to . . . the above ob- 
jectives,”” that the emphasis be on “constructive activity,” 
and that affiliation with the AAUP be considered. These 
further recommendations seem to hint at an apprehension 
of administrative displeasure. 

This was borne out when Dr. Wesley Camp, Chairman 
of the Social Science Department and senior member of 
the faculty, spoke to President Schlaefer about the asso- 
ciation and its desire to use College facilities. Dr Schlaefer 
denied the association the use of the College name in its 
title, of College buildings for meetings, and of College 
mimeographing equipment and mail boxes, because such 
concessions might suggest official approval. 

The association did not thrive, and thus, after holding 
a few meetings, it ceased to exist. Then, in June, 1957, a 
member of the faculty who had been active in the associa- 
tion was notified by the administration that he would not 
be reappointed for the academic year 1957-58. The late- 
ness of this notice, coupled with the memory of an as- 
sistant dean’s unaccounted for and even more abrupt de- 
parture two years before, disturbed many members of the 
faculty. Evidently the administration and the trustees had 
also grown aware that relations with the faculty had 
worsened, for the Board authorized the appointment of a 


whose members the faculty succeeded in obtaining the 


_ right to elect. 
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In the fall of 1957, a half-dozen faculty members began 
an AAUP membership drive. With 31 of the eligible 45 
faculty members enrolled, the faculty leaders approached 
the Washington Office of the Association. With its en- 
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couragement, 39 members of the faculty petitioned Pres- 
ident Schlaefer on March 17, 1958, for the use of the 
Main Hall for an inaugural meeting of an AAUP chapter, 
and the President granted permission four or five days 
before the installation. The inaugural meeting on March 
28 was attended by 60 persons, 43 of them local chapter 
members and the others distinguished visitors, including 
President Schlaefer. The officers elected were a cross sec- 
tion of the faculty. With regular meetings and a news- 
letter soon established, the chapter was auspiciously 
launched—just before the Middle States evaluation be- 
came the College’s chief order of business. 


The Middle States Evaluation 


Monmouth Junior College had been previously evalu- 
ated by both the New Jersey Department of Education and 
the Middle States Association. In 1956 the New Jersey 
Department of Education accredited it as a four-year 
college and in 1958 reaffirmed this accredited status. In 
the state accreditations and reaccreditations, the faculty 
had not been involved. In the Middle States evaluation 
of 1952 the faculty had been involved, at least nominally ; 
the small junior college faculty had prepared a self-evalua- 
tion report, which had been rewritten by Dean Schlaefer. 

During Monmouth College's first year on its own cam- 
pus, the Middle States Association informed the College 
that its new four-year status would have to be evaluated 
in 1958. Thus the Middle States Association gave the 
College well over two years to prepare for an evaluation 
visit. 

In September, 1957, President Schlaefer declared at 
the first faculty meeting of the academic year that the 
“chief business’ of that year would be a self-evaluation of 
the College in order to prepare a report for the Middle 
States Association. No coordinator and no committee, 
however, were appointed or elected. On October 10, the 
administration announced topics for discussion at faculty 
meetings throughout the year. To faculty leaders only one 
topic, the determination of ‘‘after-college effectiveness,” 
seemed relevant to accreditation, the ‘‘chief business’’ of 
the year, and this was not scheduled until May 6, 1958. 

The next acknowledgment of the Middle States visita- 
tion came in a January, 1958, faculty meeting. President 
Schlaefer announced a visit by Dr. F. Taylor Jones, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Middle States Association, and ap- 
pointed a steering committee of administrative staff and 
two members of the teaching faculty to meet Dr. Jones. 
Sitting with this ad hoc group on February 6, 1958, Dr. 
Jones learned that little had been done about self-evalua- 
tion, that Middle States self-evaluation literature had not 
been distributed, and that it had not even been requested 
by the administration. Dr. Jones urged speed in organ- 
izing the self-evaluation, emphasizing that it was a task 
for the whole faculty. The so-called steering committee, 
however, never met again. 
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Weeks passed without the distribution of any materials 
or the formation of any committees. Then, at a faculty 
meeting on April 8, Dean of Instruction Dr. Robert F. 
Allen proposed a plan for ‘‘Determining a Philosophy for 
an Institution of Higher Learning.’ He outlined, in effect, 
machinery and procedures for conducting a self-evalua- 
tion. Responding immediately, the faculty made two mo- 
tions: (1) to accept the Allen plan and designate Dr. 
Allen as the chairman of a committee to implement it, and 
(2) to make Dr. Charles B. Clark of the Social Science 
Department chairman of an over-all committee to super- 
vise and coordinate the faculty's share in the report to the 
Middle States Association. President Schlaefer accepted 
Dr. Allen's plan, but, asserting his own responsibility for 
supervising the self-evaluation, rejected the faculty's sec- 
ond motion. 

Presumably with both administration and faculty sup- 
port, Dr. Allen began to put his plan into action. After 
querying the faculty, he set up on April 28, 1958, seven 
committees, each with faculty and administration repre- 
sentatives. 

On May 6 Dr. Charles A. Wolbach, of the Department 
of Mathematics, discussed an assigned topic at a faculty 
meeting: “Design and describe a practical plan by which 
Monmouth College can determine for itself and for the 
evaluation committee of the Middle States Association the 
after-college effectiveness of its total program.’ He spoke 
generally, indicating that he labored under two difficul- 
ties: (1) his inability to obtain Middle States materials, 
and (2) the lack of a clear definition of institutional 
philosophy. 

A few days after his talk, two Middle States reappraisal 
documents were placed in faculty mailboxes, but they 
were not accompanied by instructions as to their use. 

At the final faculty meeting of the year, May 20, 1958, 
President Schlaefer announced that the committees Dr. 
Allen had set up could not function until the Board 
approved them. Lacking the faculty machinery for such a 
project, the Association chapter began to consider the 
formulation of a philosophy for the College. On June 27, 
Dean Allen resigned to take a position elsewhere. 

In the summer, the administration assigned Drs. George 
and Helen Neel to the preparation of a reappraisal ques- 
tionnaire guide. They finished their study in mid-July, 
but it did not receive its limited distribution until the 
fall. They had interviewed individual faculty members 
and administrators, but no standing committees. Their 
comprehensive overview fell into a general format of sum- 
maries of existing programs and policies, followed in each 
case with suggestions by which the College’s local and na- 
tional status might be enhanced. Their recommendations 
included matters of concern to the faculty, such as a sys- 
tem of faculty rank, adjustment of teaching schedules to 
facilitate doctoral and post-doctoral study, discontinuance 
of review of final examinations by heads of departments 
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and the Dean of Instruction, meetings of learned societies 
at Monmouth, an analysis of the role of faculty meetings, 
continued delegation and more exact assignment of re- 
sponsibility to both faculty and students, a better system 
of communication among all components of the College, 
studies of student honors and remedial programs, and 
closer screening of transfer students. The Neel study also 
suggested that faculty morale could be improved by con- 


solidating day and evening schedules, by reducing com- | 


mittee work and ‘‘certain nonprofessional duties,” and by 
correcting the faculty's ‘‘insufficient status recognition.” 
The study noted an improvement in faculty morale since 
the establishment in 1957 of the faculty's first elective 
committee, the Faculty Personnel Coordinating Commit- 
tee; it also observed that the recent founding of the Mon- 
mouth Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors “had increased the feeling of faculty impor- 
tance.” 

On August 11 President Schlaefer distributed a mem- 
orandum announcing the creation of a Coordinating Com- 
mittee to process faculty recommendations relating to the 
accreditation visit. The President gave the date of the 
Middle States committee's arrival, February 16, 1959, and 
set early January as the deadline for completing and maii- 
ing the report of the College to the accrediting committee. 

Since the accrediting association had not specified how 
the whole faculty was to be involved in the preparation 


of the College’s report, President Schlaefer developed a | 
plan, modeled broadly on that adopted at the first White | 
House Conference on Education, in which full-time facul- | 
ty members would be distributed into eight primary dis- | 


cussion groups, each with a chairman and a recorder- 
editor. Each accreditation topic or question was to be 
discussed simultaneously in each of the eight primary 
groups, and after each group had formulated its answer, 
the recorder-editors were to meet as a secondary group 
and attempt to consolidate the various answers to each 
topic. This consolidation would be forwarded to the Co- 
ordinating Committee for final formulation; meanwhile, 
the entire faculty, meeting separately in the eight groups, 
would turn to additional topics or questions in succession. 
President Schlaefer’s procedure for faculty collaboration 
was to be the subject of the first faculty meeting in the 
new academic year, and questions and discussions of his 
plan were invited. The President also emphasized that 
these discussions and the collection of self-evalution data 
“will take precedence over the customary faculty and com- 
mittee meetings” except in emergencies. The Coordinat- 
ing Committee, which was to give the last filtering to the 
faculty's judgments and recommendations, consisted of 
President Schlaefer, Dean of Administration Streibig, Dr. 
George Neel (soon to be named Dean of Instruction), 
and his wife, Dr. Helen Neel, Mr. Kelsey, and Mr. Van 
Waes. 

On August 20, nine days after the appearance of the 
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President's memorandum, the Association chapter met. 
Although classes were in recess at the time, about half of 
the chapter membership attended. The Drs. Neel did not 
attend. After discussion, the chapter voted approval of 
four recommendations ‘for the improvement of the self- 


| evaluating procedure established by the President of the 
| College”: (1) that the chairmen of the eight primary 
| discussion groups be elected and serve as the secondary 


group, the recorder-editors accompanying them to or sub- 
stituting for them at meetings of the secondary group; 
(2) that all suggestions forwarded to the Coordinating 
Committee by the secondary group be acted upon and 
reported back to the primary groups in mimeographed 
form within a week; (3) that on November 13 a general 
meeting of the faculty be held to hear a report from the 
chairman of the Coordinating Committee, to discuss the 
answers edited by the Coordinating Committee, and then 
to vote approval of or amendments to them; and (4) that 
20 days before the submission of the College's final report 
to the Middle States Association, it would be distributed 
to each member of the faculty and approved or rejected 
by a vote of the faculty. 

The faculty voted for the first three proposals on Sep- 
tember 13, 1958, and thereby changed the nature of the 
self-evaluation. Faculty leaders not on the Coordinating 
Committee won a hand in writing the final report, and 
the faculty as a whole won a responsible voice in shaping 
and finally approving it. Later the faculty also voted for 


the fourth proposal. After a tremendous effort, completing 


in several months what usually takes a year or more, and 


| after many compromises on both sides, the faculty and 


administration voted unanimous approval of the final 
consolidated report. 

The following list of faculty recommendations incorpo- 
rated in the College's report to the visiting accrediting 
committee attests clearly to the faculty’s concern for im- 
proving academic standards and faculty-administration re- 
lationships at Monmouth College: (1) the Faculty Per- 
sonnel Coordinating Committee should serve as the body 
to conduct hearings for aggrieved faculty members; (2) 
when teaching schedules are changed, the faculty members 
involved should be consulted; (3) statements in the Col- 
lege catalogue, such as the one on the College's “socialized 
discussion” method of teaching, should be made to con- 
form with actual practice; (4) the current admissions 
policy, which automatically accepts any student from the 
upper two thirds of his high school class and any student 
from the lower one third by examination, should be 
revised; (5) advice to students in academic matters should 
be the responsibility of the faculty, not the Department 
of Guidance as currently assigned; (6) the liberal arts 
core curriculum should be strengthened; (7) an Honors 
program and special counseling for superior students 
should be established at Monmouth; (8) the prevailing 
conception, shared by the President and the Board of 
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Trustees, that the President “is the sole channel through 
which the Board may deal with the faculty,” should be 
re-examined (the faculty recommended nonvoting faculty 
representation at Board meetings and use of the Faculty 
Personnel Coordinating Committee as a channel to the 
Board, particularly in consultations on qualifications of 
faculty members) ; and (9) numerous regulations for the 
faculty and student body should be relaxed. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between faculty 
and administrative points of view, as revealed in their 
respective recommendations, is found in a comparison of 
the administration’s organization chart and that suggested 
by the faculty. In the administration’s organization plan, 
the faculty is merely a ‘professional organization” from 
which advisory committees are drawn; such a role for the 
faculty would indicate that the administration viewed the 
faculty as an administrative resource ranking with the 
principal administrators on the President's staff. In the 
faculty chart, the faculty is a ‘‘legislative body’ with an 
elected chairman; an Academic Council is proposed, with 
equal numbers of appointed and faculty-elected members ; 
and all academic committees are to be elected by the 
faculty and are to be considered as active parts of it, in 
the same sense that academic departments are parts of the 
faculty. 

One proposal in the self-evaluation report calls for the 
election of a Chairman of the Faculty, and this proposal 
was carried out previous to the visit by the Middle States 
committee. The Chairman of the Faculty was expected to 
assume the academic leadership of the College, to preside 
at faculty meetings, and to have some of the responsibility 
of an academic dean. Dr. Wesley D. Camp was elected 
to this office, and he presided at one faculty meeting. The 
Board of Trustees shortly disapproved this elective office, 
since it was not provided for in the By-laws of the Col- 
lege, but the office remains as an appointive one, with 
considerably weakened powers. President Schlaefer named 
Dr. George Neel, the new Dean of Instruction, to fill the 
position, and Dean Neel currently presides at faculty 
meetings. 

The accrediting committee of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation visited Monmouth College in February, 1959, and 
in May, on the basis of the committee’s report, action to 
reaffirm accreditation of Monmouth’s four-year program 
was delayed and made contingent upon numerous 
changes, many of which approximated the faculty's rec- 
ommendations in reference to a unified academic program 
with higher standards, a more representative voice of the 
faculty in policy making, and an improvement in the 
organization of departments, committees, and administra- 
tive structure. The language of the accrediting committee's 
report in places was unusually strong: “. . . As a junior 
college administrator the president was a wise and un- 
selfish authoritarian. By long acceptance, this became the 
rule. Now, however, this would appear no longer tenable, 
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both because of the expansion in number, curricula and 
plant, and the changing nature of the faculty. It is phys- 
ically impossible for the president to continue his detailed 
attention to all areas... . The administration chart . . . 
is unrealistic and cumbersome. . . . This committee urges 
the Trustees to sever immediately this extraordinary rela- 
tionship with the president emeritus which they unwisely 
established. . . . Department heads appear not to have any 
real authority, with the attendant responsibility... . A 
structure composed of both two- and four-year programs 
within one institution, taught by the same faculty, on the 
same campus, in the same classrooms is audacious and one 
that had been shunned by other longer established and 
better entrenched institutions. . . . Some courses now 
found in the Associate of Arts program are not acceptable 
for credit toward the bachelor degree in the minds of 
many educators . . . particularly . . . the ‘Executive Sec- 
retary’ program. . . . The fields of literature and foreign 
language, though given prominence in the catalogue state- 
ment, do not have a place in this core curriculum.” 


Christmas Vacation Controversy 


While hastily completing its self-evaluation in the fall 
of 1958, the faculty was distracted by student opposition 
to the new administrative policy of holding classes on 
three days between Christmas, 1958, and New Year's 
1959. Classes had been scheduled for the 1957-58 Christ- 
mas vacation, but a Student Council petition against them 
was granted and class days were added to the spring semes- 
ter. However, the administration scheduled class meet- 
ings for the 1958-59 holiday period, again without dis- 
cussing the matter with the faculty or the Student Council. 

On December 8 and 9 many of the students demon- 
strated against the class requirements. The President was 
hanged and burned in effigy. Students paraded with plac- 
ards, chanting. One placard read, as reported on December 
11 in the Student paper, The Outlook: 

Russia is red, 

Monmouth is blue. 

If Christmas is useless, 

Big Daddy is too. 
The students also booed the President and continued 
to demonstrate when he tried to calm and disperse them. 
The press and television news cameras were on hand and 
broadcast the fracas sensationally. 

At a meeting on December 16, 1958, the Association 
chapter called for a faculty voice in drawing up the Col- 
lege calendar; it denied the validity of “the most publicized 
reason” for the split vacation, that of national defense; 
and it contended that the scheduling of isolated classes 
during the Christmas holidays was unreasonable, except 
as part of a totally accelerated program. It felt that “given 
reason and good will, this unfortunate dispute can be re- 
solved in a manner satisfactory to all... and. . . to the 
institution. . . ." It finally resolved by a vote of 37 to 9 
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“That the Christmas vacation always contain two full § } 
weeks starting with 1958.” 3 f 

Meanwhile another resolution was prepared, intro- j that 
duced at the December 19 faculty meeting, and passed. § asto 
It took note of the conflict between classes at the Christ- § facu 
mas season and learned society meetings, and it recom- § 4 s¢ 
mended other means of making up lost classroom time. § of t 
In conclusion, it called upon the President, “‘out of the | Dea 
generosity of his heart,” to recognize the faculty's dedi- | here 
cation, as evidenced by the recent “most grueling” self- | chai 
evaluation, and to announce an uninterrupted two-week ing 
vacation, during which the faculty could find the time to | Inst 
perform necessary professional duties which had been | emp 
postponed as a result of the demands of the accreditation | be « 
self-evaluation. The faculty also requested that a two-week _ the 
Christmas vacation and a one-week Easter vacation be | a 4 
made permanent parts of the College calendar.in the A 
future. In spite of these resolutions, classes were sched- | 19 1 
uled and held during part of the 1958-59 Christmas va- | “Th 
cation. The events related to this dispute established a | Coll 
background for the crisis in faculty-administration rela- | tutic 


tionships which erupted two months later. a 
ying 
The Crisis of March, 1959 for 


The accreditation team of the Middle States Associa-| Is 
tion concluded its visit of the College on February 18. | on a 
On March 2, 1959, President Schlaefer called in Dr. Camp | dent 
and another chapter leader for separate but similar in- sider 
terviews. The President asked each man if he wished to} to “ 
continue at Monmouth, and queried each closely on his f tions 
possible connection with the student outbursts just before direc 
Christmas. They denied responsibility for the demon- j Mss: 
stration and explained the resolutions. Two other chap- | for { 
ter leaders were also summoned and interrogated. ulty | 

The next day, March 3, at a faculty meeting, President | ee. 
Schlaefer summarized recent Board decisions and the pre- | ™*™ 
liminary oral report which had been given him by the resol 
Middle State accreditation committee. In unusual lan- | the I 
guage, recorded as follows in a resolution of the AAUP | This 
chapter adopted on March 6, he g Tt 


DECLARED that “a sharp cleavage” has developed | 
due to the “whining, bellyaching, wheedling” efforts of | il 
a “few faculty members” who sought to usurp the legal) — 
authority and responsibility of the Board of Trustees and" mA 
himself, and 

STATED that ample provision had been made for)proce 
“democratic participation” of the faculty in academicjadmi 
matters, and that those who urged “decentralization” and) with 
other reforms represented a minority at odds with most fof th, 
of the faculty, who “don't give a hoot” about such mat-Jeccs 5 
ters, and i 

CLAIMED that the conflict over these issues during) 4-gq 
the past year had caused the college to suffer, injured) 
faculty morale, and altered the feeling of members off 
the Board of Trustees from sympathy to a feeling of piftee 
“Who do they think they are?”.. . . 


On 
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full | Members of the faculty who were present at the March 
| 3 faculty meeting state that President Schlaefer asserted 
tro. |) that both the Board and the Middle States team had been 
sed, §) astonished at the organization plan recommended in the 
rist- | faculty's self-evaluation. The President then announced 
om- a series of decisions. He declared the office of Chairman 
ime. bof the Faculty abolished and assigned its function to the 
the | Dean of Instruction. He announced that all committees 
ledi- | P hereafter were to be appointed by the President, that the 
self- | chairman of the curriculum committee, Dr. Camp, a teach- 
veek | ing member of the faculty, was replaced by the Dean of 
e to | Instruction, that automatic salary increments and summer 
been | employment were abolished and in the future both would 
tion | be distributed at the discretion of the President, and that 
week | the agenda for faculty meetings would be determined by 
1 be | an advisory committee. 
the According to the chapter resolution, President Schlaefer, 
thed- | in making his remarks on this occasion, declared that 
; va. There are no learned people or scholars’ at Monmouth 
ed a| College and that Monmouth is “not that kind” of insti- 
rela- | tution; and he indicated that faculty members who disa- 
| greed with the decisions just taken or the principles under- 
' lying them should either accept them or look elsewhere 
| for employment. 
ocia- |, I: its resolution of March 6, adopted by a vote of 39-8 
y 18. | on a closed ballot, the chapter agreed to “urge the Presi- 
Camp | dent of the College to rescind his statements and recon- 
r in- sider his decisions of March The chapter also resolved 
ed to}to “establish a Committee on Faculty Rights and Obliga- 
n his—tions to recommend further action.’’ This committee was 
efore f directed to conduct an immediate inquiry into recent dis- 
mon- | Missals of faculty members in violation of a provision 
chap- for four months’ notice, the withholding from some fac- 
julty members of the 48-week option, and alleged admin- 
sident | Histrative attempts obtain information from faculty 
2 pre- ‘members about other faculty members.” A copy of the 
y the | resolution was sent to the Board of Trustees and moved 
- Jan- | the Board to establish an ad hoc investigating committee. 
AUP | This action will be treated later in this report. 

The Chapter Committee on Faculty Rights and Obli- 
gations, in a report distributed to the faculty on August 
| 20, 1959, reviewed the history of faculty dismissals at the 

. legal College, the Chickering-Eddy hearings, and the Report of 
es andthe Faculty Personnel Coordinating Committee. Addi- 
(tional parts of the report summarizing violations of due 
je eal process and recommending a vote of no-confidence in the 
ademic administration were distributed in November, 1959, but 
1” and/with the statement that these parts represented the views 
1 mosthof the chairman of the chapter committee and did not nec- 
h mat: lessarily represent the views of the executive committee. 


during Academic Personnel Problems 


injured) 
sers off On March 22, 1960, the Association chapter listed 
ling off lifteen persons who had left, or submitted their resigna- 


Itions from, the College since June, 1959. The Associa- 
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tion’s investigating committee has no knowledge of the 
reasons why four of the persons left. However, one de- 
partment head and three other faculty members were 
denied a renewal of their contracts and protested this 
treatment. Three department heads and two other faculty 
members resigned, stating that their action was due to 
dissatisfaction with administrative policies. To them must 
be added the names of Dr. Charles B. Clark, the circum- 
stances of whose resignation will be treated later in this 
report, and Dean Robert Allen, who resigned expressing 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the self-evaluation. 

The fifteen separations are important not merely be- 
cause of the number but also because of the persons in- 
volved and the circumstances. Of its fourteen department 
heads and directors of programs, Monmouth lost five, or 
more than a third, in a little more than a year. Of the 
ten men whose election as officers and members of the 
executive committee of the Association chapter was a 
testimonial of their standing among their colleagues, four 
were lost in these separations. Dr. Camp was the senior 
member of the faculty and was elected by the faculty to 
be its Chairman. Dr. Clark was the elected Chairman of 
the Faculty Personnel Coordinating Committee. The pro- 
portion of these persons holding doctorates was higher 
than the proportion in the full-time faculty as a whole. 

In the spring of 1959, Dr. Arthur Chickering, Direc- 
tor of Teacher Education, and Mr. Lyle K. Eddy, Instruc- 
tor of Education, were both completing their first year at 
Monmouth College—the year of the Middle States self- 
evaluation, the vacation controversy, and the President's 
dramatic speech of March 3 in which he stated that Mon- 
mouth was “not that kind of a college’’ and that those 
who did not like it should seek employment elsewhere. 
The date is important because March 1 was the date for 
notifying faculty members of nonreappointment, and it 
was on March 2 that President Schlaefer had interviews 
with a number of faculty leaders, including Dr. Chick- 
ering. 

Both Dr. Chickering and Mr. Eddy had received, with 
their original contract of employment before coming to 
Monmouth, a copy of the College’s ‘Policy on Notification 
of Terminating Employment,” which stated that “In 
cases other than those involving conduct unbecoming a 
teacher, any full-time faculty member or administrator 
whose employment is not to be continued at Monmouth 
College shall be so notified in writing at least four (4) 
months before the expiration of his contract.” Otherwise 
separations were to be for cause. The policy statement, 
furthermore, said, ‘Should it be deemed necessary to 
terminate the service of a faculty member or administrator 
upon shorter notice, such person may request a hearing 
before the Faculty Personnel Relations Committee.” 

Since Dr. Chickering’s contract was to expire on June 
30, he should have been notified on the last day of Feb- 
ruary. After several recent conferences at which neither 
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his own nor Mr. Eddy’s separation was mentioned, and 
after his notification date had passed, Dr. Chickering was 
startled to receive on March 4 a separation letter dated 
March 2 and postmarked March 3. Since Mr. Eddy’s con- 
tract was to expire on June 20, he should have been noti- 
fied on February 20. He was therefore also surprised to 
receive on March 4, a separation letter dated March 2 
and postmarked March 3. . 

On March 9, both men wrote to the Faculty Personnel 
Coordinating Committee requesting a hearing and in- 
formed President Schlaefer of their action. The Committee 
decided that there were discrepancies between the printed 
termination policy and the practice and so informed Presi- 
dent Schlaefer to this effect on March 13. At the same 
time it requested a conference with the President. Presi- 
dent Schlaefer returned from a trip to California on 
March 20, but the Committee, not having received a reply, 
wrote to him again on April 1. It also sent President 
Schlaefer its proposals for a hearing procedure. The Pres- 
ident replied on April 2 saying that he was studying the 
problem but would have to defer “hearings and confer- 
ences until later in the month.’ Meanwhile the two fac- 
ulty members had employed an attorney, who asked for 
hearings at an early date. 

Finally, on April 27, the President wrote the Committee 
as follows: 


The contracts which Dr. Chickering and Mr. Eddy re- 
ceived for the year 1958-1959 did not contain any right 
to a four-month notification of termination; the matter 
of four-month notice is stated in paragraph 1 of the 
Policy on Notification of Termination of Employment 
which is not a part of the contract. The notice sent to 
them was intended as a four-months notice which re- 
quired no statement of charges. 

The requests for hearings before the Faculty Personnel 
Relations Committee are neither approved or disapproved 
by me. You are acquainted with the rule that a commit- 
tee shall make its report and recommendation to me as 
President of the College. Because of this rule I shall not 
attend the hearings, if you proceed with them. 


The Committee wrote the President on April 30 that 
it would proceed as best it could. It asked him to coop- 
erate with it by sending a representative of the administra- 
tion, by submitting a list of reasons for the violation of 
the four months’ notification policy, by supplying a list 
of administration witnesses, by providing for the ex- 


penses of witnesses, and by providing a notary public, 


stenographic service, and a meeting place. 

The President's reply of May 5 was negative in all 
respects, except in the provision of a meeting place. He 
planned to send no representation or witnesses to the hear- 
ing, for the administration was ‘‘not participating.” He 
had no authority or funds to provide witnesses, a notary, 
or a stenographer. The two notices in question ‘were sent 
out a few days late due to inadvertence but they were sent 
at the same time all contracts were sent.” 
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After two unsuccessful attempts by the Committee's > 44, 
chairman, Dr. Charles B. Clark, to reach an amicable 7 i f 
solution of the problem through personal interviews with plai 
the President, the Committee proceeded with its plans, oat 
and the hearing was held on May 11 and 12. A certi- fey, 
fied shorthand reporter who had himself been sworn in Benth, 
administered the oath to Dr. Chickering and Mr. Eddy, F pag 
received such exhibits as the College's appointments and jhej, 
termination policies and the correspondence between the just 
two appellants and President Schlaefer, and recorded all P; 
proceedings in a 280-page document. The cost of the) 4g 7 
transcript was met by a fund to which faculty members |) Coq 
contributed. Boat 

Dr. Chickering was new to his job. It was his first year | ww 
as the chairman of a department, a new department whose | it. I 
staff and students he had had no voice in selecting, a new to tr 
department groping its way toward a program that in. | a 
volved not only unstable intramural conditions but also} pe ¢, 
extramural diplomacy in setting up an educational ad-) fe, ¢ 
visory committee of local laymen and public school edu-| wy 
cation directors. re 

Mr. Eddy, the hearing brought out, wished to establish) j, «, 
philosophical grounds upon which teaching practices only 
could be based and justified. When Mr. Eddy’s students’ 
complained to the administration about his methods in’ oq | 
one course, and the administration complained to Dr.” wit, 
Chickering, he discussed the hearsay complaints with Mr! the p 
Eddy. Dr. Chickering satisfied himself that Mr. Eddy’s| the g 
methods in the one course in question, though they were terpr 
not Dr. Chickering’s, were rational and potentially effec) 4 ¢ 
tive. He, therefore, consented to Mr. Eddy’s continuance) yp. 4 
of them with minor adjustments. ) the ay 

Dr. Chickering recognized that Mr. Eddy’s approach) g.yi,, 
would be temporarily troublesome to Monmouth’s sud-) 
denly acquired student teachers with a disparity of edu-} ij 
cational backgrounds and with awkward schedule de-} Dr. C 
mands. The quality of one transfer student's experience) to tea 
did not tally with another's. Some students were expeti-} theref 
enced full-time teachers who hoped to replace provisional expec 
with permanent certificates and to acquire bachelor of 
grees. Dr. Chickering stated that he did not feel justified) yarnj 
in forcing an uncongenial, hints-to-teachers technique Onl of ser 
Mr. Eddy in order to gratify these heterogeneous student) ing re 
expectations. Neither did he feel that Mr. Eddy should) p. ¢p, 
be censured for not supervising some of his scattered) plaint: 
““practice’’ teachers, really full-time provisional teachers each o 
who had allegedly been assured that they would be objtha 7 
served in their classrooms and given credit for practice) forme, 
teaching. tin 

The record of the hearing shows Dr. Chickering and/p.a, 
Mr. Eddy to have been thoughtful professional peopltity the 
with definite ideas about education, departmental organ} gible, 
ization, courses, and professional ethics; they appear time y 
have been placed in a somewhat chaotic situation. Ad} for D 
ministrators questioned their students and their colleagues stoppe 
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| about them. Indeed, President Schlaefer only once called 


in Dr. Chickering to answer a particular student's com- 
plaint about Mr. Eddy. Dr. Chickering justified Mr. Eddy’s 
methods, which were continued in the course, and in a 
few months Mr. Eddy won the complaining student's 
enthusiastic gratitude. So far as Dr. Chickering and Mr. 
Eddy knew, only three students had ever complained about 
their teaching, and one of these was Mr. Eddy’s convert 
just mentioned. 

President Schlaefer in a later interview also objected 
to Dr. Chickering’s selection of a community Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education without his and the 
Board’s approval. When Dr. Chickering then asked for 
advice, the President did not clearly and forcefully offer 
it. In fact, Dr. Chickering indicated that he proceeded 
to try to organize the committee, picking up advice where 
he could in the College and the community, only after 
he found it difficult either to meet with President Schlae- 
fer or to get him to discuss the matter at length. 

When Dr. Neel presented the students’ complaints 
about Mr. Eddy’s teaching to him and to Dr. Chickering 
in separate interviews, Dean Neel permitted each man 
only a brief perusal of a list of complaints. Dean Neel 
and the administration seemed to both Dr. Chickering 
and Mr. Eddy primarily concerned with public relations, 
with stopping the complaints, rather than with discussing 
the extent and validity of student criticism in terms of 
the objectives of the education department, or with in- 
terpreting the objectives of the students. 

After all the statements and exhibits, the questions of 
the attorney, the committee's supplementary queries, and 


" the appellant’s answers had been recorded, the committee 


roach 
sud-| 
edu-} 

rience) 


XPetl- therefore, were merely implementing it; that neither man 
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deliberated. It found that the appellants had not been in- 
formed before their appointments of any restriction on 
their teaching; that the teacher training program which 
Dr. Chickering was to direct and in which Mr. Eddy was 
to teach had been fixed before their arrival and that they, 


expected the occasional complaints from a disparate group 
of students to jeopardize his employment; that with no 


/ warnings of possible separation and the time for notice 


)of separation already past both were justified in expect- 


udentl ing reappointment ; that student complaints did appear to 


be the basis of Mr. Eddy’s separation; that these com- 


) plaints were never precisely presented to either man; that 


~ each one’s request for a list of the complaints was refused ; 
se ob 


that Dr. Chickering and Mr. Eddy heard or were in- 
formed specifically of only three student complainers up to 


‘the time of the hearing; that a syllabus of Mr. Eddy which 


Dean Neel had dismissed as “unintelligible” had seemed 


Peoplto the committee “straightforward, practical and intelli- 


organ 


gible, with the possible exception that the statement of 


ear tims was technical in nature”; that the apparent reasons 


1. Adj 
leagues 


for Dr. Chickering’s separation were that he had not 
stopped the complaints connected with one of Mr. Eddy’s 
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courses and had proceeded “improperly to organize a lay 
advisory board for his department,” a committee he had 
been ordered to organize without specific instructions as 
to procedure; that in one problem of student-teacher super- 
vision Dean Neel overruled Dr. Chickering without con- 
sulting him; that one complaint from a high school about 
student observers disturbing classes was quickly remedied ; 
that a list of administrative functions proposed by Dr. 
Chickering for his assignments as Director of Teacher 
Training was “summarily dismissed’’ by President Schlae- 
fer as “out of line’; that following the administration’s 
expressed concern about the education department, Dr. 
Chickering had invited administrators to his and Mr. 
Eddy’s classes and to department meetings, but no ad- 
ministrator accepted either invitation; that Dr. Neel “was 
highly irregular and unethical in seeking information 
about the Education Department through students and 
through . . . [another member of the Education} Depart- 
ment . . . and through the Departmental Secretary.” 

Concluding that Dr. Chickering and Mr. Eddy were 
“well qualified,” and that there was ‘‘no evidence of 
more than ordinary problems” in their department, the 
committee recommended that “Dr. Chickering and Mr. 
Eddy be retained on the faculty.”’ It recommended further 
that the administration take steps to prevent the recurrence 
of dismissals in which unsupported testimony is solicited 
and accepted from students and faculty members without 
confronting the accused with the testimony of his accusers ; 
that future hearings be conducted, as the committee ori- 
ginally recommended, in accord with the procedures ap- 
proved by the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors; that an 
elective Faculty Promotions and Appointments Committee 
be established and consulted in appointments, promotions, 
and dismissals; that department chairmen “be granted by 
the Administration, responsibility and authority, as well 
as respect, normally accorded such officers”; that “the 
Dean of Instruction be directed to refrain from soliciting 
information about a faculty member in an improper and 
unethical manner,” and that he consult department chair- 
men before announcing decisions relating to their depart- 
ments; that the administration supply adequate facilities 
and funds for future hearings; and that the Faculty Person- 
nel Coordinating Committee discuss this case with the 
administration or the Board. 

The committee’s report was sent to the President late 
in May. On July 21, after an illness, and presumably after 
conferring with the Board, whose ad hoc committee had 
recently completed an investigation of faculty-administra- 
tion problems, the President replied. He rejected the 
report’s recommendations with the exception of the stand- 
ard dismissal hearing procedures recommended by. both 
the Association of American Colleges and the American 
Association of University Professors and of the election of 
a Faculty Committee on Promotions and Appointments, 
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both of which he assured the committee would be given 
“careful consideration.’’ He noted the committee's offer to 
discuss the case with the ‘administration and/or the Board 
of Trustees” and said he was transmitting it to the Board, 
in effect ignoring the invitation as far as he was concerned 
and therefore denying the committee any effective com- 
munication with him. 


Faculty Resignations, 1959-60 


In August, 1959, the chairman of the chapter Com- 
mittee on Faculty Rights and Obligations submitted his 
resignation from the faculty, to take effect immediately. 
And in October, 1959, two faculty leaders submitted their 
resignations from the faculty, to become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, and indicated in their letters of resignation 
that behind their action lay dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration’s conduct of the College. Neither of the two had 
obtained a position for the academic year 1960-61 at the 
time he submitted his resignation. 

The Association’s investigating committee sees no need 
to discuss these resignations at length. It does wish, how- 
ever, to call attention to certain details relative to the 
resignation of Dr. Wesley D. Camp. 

Dr. Camp, Chairman of the Social Science Department, 
was the senior member of the faculty and was on tenure 
status, which is achieved at Monmouth College after five 
years of service. He had joined the faculty in 1941. He 
was a graduate of Columbia College, and held the Ph.D. 
degree from Columbia University and the Diploma in 
French Studies from the University of Lille. At the time 
of the move to Shadow Lawn he was chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee and a member of the Educational 
Policy Committee presided over by President Schlaefer. 
He was one of the leaders in the establishment of the 
Faculty Association and later the chapter of the American 
Association of University Professors. He was a leader in 
obtaining faculty participation in the self-evaluation and, 
early in 1959, was elected Chairman of the Faculty. 

On March 2, 1959, just before the contracts for the 
1959-60 session were placed in the hands of the members 
of the faculty, Dr. Camp was among those called to the 
President's office for separate interviews. The President 
began by raising the question of Dr. Camp's continued 
association with the College, and then interrogated him 
about the student ‘“‘riots’’ in connection with the vacation 
controversy and about his own role in the controversy, 
particularly his responsibility for a resolution on the 
subject in a faculty meeting. The interview closed with- 
out any further discussion of Dr. Camp’s association with 
the College. The following day, at the faculty meeting, 
the President announced the Board’s disapproval of the 
election of the faculty chairman. Thus this role for Dr. 
Camp ended after he had presided at only one faculty 
meeting. 

Following the faculty meeting at which President 
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Schlaefer had announced a reversal of his position (March § and 
3), the Association chapter overwhelmingly voted af} the 
resolution critical of the President’s remarks. At the) men 
request of the chapter a Board of Trustees committee was O 
appointed to investigate the controversy between the Presi. 
dent and the faculty, and on May 14 and May 28 it held| 
hearings before which some 35 persons appeared. On June 
25 the Board committee made its report, which was dis- 
tributed to the faculty under the date of July 7. On Sep. 
tember 30 Mr. McMurray, the chairman of the Board 
committee, wrote to Dr. Tehie, Dr. Camp, Dr. Clark, and 
Mr. Van Waes, asking that they talk with the committee elsey 
again. On Wednesday, October 7, they met with the) at V 
committee and were given to understand that the Board twice 
unanimously supported the position taken by the com-F of th 


D: 
facul 


mittee: i.e., that the Board would back the President in# Facu! 
the controversy over the role the faculty should play becan 
the governance of the institution. } the h 

On October 8, 1959, Dr. Camp resigned, effective) Or 
September 1, 1960. He stated in his letter of resignation) Clark 


that he was no longer convinced that the College was) reney 
developing into the kind of institution with which he) | expla 
wished to be associated, that the Board’s conception ofl ‘gap’ 
faculty-administration relationships was not satisfactory, | he w 
and that the faculty was frustrated by administrative mis. and s 
management. He also stated that the social science pro} by M 
gram had not been effectively maintained. | the re 


Student reaction to the wave of resignations reached a} that | 
crisis in March, 1960, when the sudden resignation of thef§ Clark, 
chairman of the Department of Chemistry, over a dispute) submi 
with the administration concerning the time he might} Presid 


give to a position at Fort Monmouth, became effective. absenc 
Some students circulated a petition expressing ona stating 
about the accreditation of the College and asking for anf} signec 
investigation of the resignations and dismissals. The} our cc 
chapter Newsletter, issued on March 22, listed fifteen Truste 
resignations and dismissals. Then, on March 25, a mimeo), Summ 
graphed sheet asking a set of questions embarrassing top | Clark 
the administration was circulated under the label “Midp Schlae 
term Quiz.” Some copies had the word “Riot” stamped), emplo 
on them. The administration and its sympathizers attrib), On 
uted the questions to dissident faculty members, but the dent s: 
charge was denied emphatically with an expressed will) for su 
ingness to make the denial under oath. A student who out th 
had been active in the circulation of the petition twa he assi 
weeks before was brought before the President, the collegg) had or 
security officer, and six members of the Board of Trustee | Schlaet 
for an hour's grilling. But he, too, denied he had circu; i tion al 
lated the “‘Mid-term Quiz.” | Dean 
The administration, having had an unpleasant experi) tecomn 
ence with a student “riot” during December of 1958, tool dent s| 
a most serious view of the use of the word “riot.” A§ agencie 
member of the College’s security and custodial force, @ he was 
former state police officer, was instructed to make am give ar 
inquiry, in the course of which he interrogated student§ to con 
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hf and more than a dozen faculty members. In one instance 
aly the policeman and his wife paid a “social” call on a 
of the faculty for this purpose. 

as On May 7, 1960, President Schlaefer alleged to the 
Association's investigating committee that the “Mid-term 
ld Quiz” had been circulated by a part-time member of the 
nel faculty no longer associated with the College. 


p The Separation of Dr. Clark 


td Dr. Charles B. Clark had joined the Monmouth College 
nd} faculty in 1957 after considerable academic experience 
ee} elsewhere, most notably ten years as head of a department 
he} at Washington College. His colleagues at Monmouth 
itd) twice chose him as a member of the executive committee 
m-) of the Association chapter and twice elected him to the 
inf) Faculty Personnel Coordinating Committee, of which he 
in) became chairman. In this capacity he had presided over 
the hearings in the Chickering-Eddy cases. 

ive} On February 24, 1960, President Schlaefer called Dr. 


ion}) Clark to his office and told him that he did not expect to 
was) renew his contract. The President refused to give any 
he) explanation for his decision, beyond saying “there was a 


off} ‘gap’ in his faculty-administration relations.” He said that 
ory, he would gladly write good letters of recommendation, 
nis-) and suggested that Dr. Clark write a letter of resignation 
10) by March 15 so that this and only this would show on 
| the record. And, according to Dr. Clark, he was informed 
d af} that he could expect a summer school appointment. Dr. 
Clark, having accepted a position at another institution, 
submitted the resignation under date of March 7, 1960. 
ight} President Schlaefer then left the campus, and during his 
| absence Dr. Clark received a letter dated February 29 
) stating that no contract would be offered. This letter, 
att signed for President Schlaefer, did state: “However, per 
The) our comversation, I am recommending to the Board of 
teil Trustees that you be given employment during the 1960 
neo}, Summer Session (July 5 through August 19, 1960).” Dr. 
top, Clark states that in a subsequent interview with President 
Mid) Schlaefer he was again assured that he would have summer 
employment. 
trib} On April 22 Dr. Clark received a letter from the Presi- 
t the dent saying that the Board had not approved the request 
willl) for summer teaching. He saw the President and pointed 
who}, out that he had been promised a 48-week contract which 
two, he assumed ran from September to September, since he 
Lege had originally come to the College in September. President 
isteeq, Schlaefer said he would consult the Dean of Administra- 
“ircu: : tion about the possibility of summer work and, if the 
| Dean recommended it, the President in turn would 
cperif, recommend it to the Board. On this occasion the Presi- 
tool dent showed him the letter he had written to teacher 
.”” MM agencies, praising Dr. Clark. Dr. Clark asked why, then, 
ce, @ he was not to be reappointed. The President refused to 
ce af) give an answer, and Dr. Clark said that he would have 
dent to conclude it was because of his role on the Faculty 
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Personnel Coordinating Committee and his membership 
on the Executive Committee of the Association chapter. 
Later, Dean Streibig informed Dr. Clark that he had 
recommended to the President that Dr. Clark be given 
summer work. 

On May 4 President Schlaefer telephoned Dr. Clark 
to tell him that the Board’s executive committee had 
denied him the summer teaching. Dr. Clark, seeking to 
defend what he considered his contractual rights, im- 
mediately expressed a desire to appeal to the Grievance 
Committee of the Board in accordance with the By-laws. 
Although President Schlaefer warned him against such an 
appeal, on May 6 Dr. Clark wrote Judge Elvin R. Simmill, 
President of the Board of Trustees, asking for a hearing 
in regard to the nonrenewal of his contract, the question 
of summer employment, ‘and other matters.” On May 
10 Judge Simmill requested that Mr. Irwin, chairman of 
the Appeals Committee, hear the appeal. The By-laws of 
the Board provide: 


It shall be the duty of this committee to 

(1) Receive in writing a statement of grievance from 
any student or employee of the College who considers 
he has been aggrieved by the determination of any 
superior, but only within ten (10) calendar days after 
an adverse determination by the President of the College. 
(2) Consider whether the appeal presents a substantial 
question, or whether the action of the President should be 
further reviewed, or whether there is reason why a hear- 
ing should be had; 

(3) If a hearing is to be held, fix the date, notify the 
appellant and the President, conduct the hearing, and 
report the findings and make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees at its next meeting; 

(4) If it is decided that a hearing is not to be held, 
notify the appellant and the President of the decision. 


Having heard nothing from Mr. Irwin, Dr. Clark tele- 
phoned him on May 25 and was told that the Grievance 
Committee had met the previous evening, reviewed the 
request for a hearing, and had decided no hearing was 
justified. 

The committee explained its position in this way: since 
the contract ran from July 1 to June 30 there was no 
ground for a claim; Dr. Schiaefer denied having promised 
work each summer; Dr. Clark had resigned in March 
without specifying the effective date, so that the administra- 
tion could assume the date it wished; and, since the 
Board made the final decisions, it meant nothing that 
Dr. Schlaefer may have stated that he was recommending 
Dr. Clark’s summer teaching to the Board. When Mr. 
Irwin emphasized that a hearing was not called for be- 
cause it had been decided that Dr. Clark was not to teach 
in the summer, Dr. Clark pointed out that he had been 
listed on the summer schedules. Mr. Irwin then said that 
he would consult the committee and let Dr. Clark know if 
a hearing would be held. 
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On May 27 Dr. Clark received a note from Mr. Irwin: 


After reviewing the signed contracts and reading your 
letter of resignation, it is the unanimous opinion of the 
Appeals committee that no hearing in response to your 
appeal is warranted. 


On June 3, 1960, Judge Simmill wrote the Washington 
Office of the Association in reply to a letter sent to him 
on May 31. Judge Simmill stated, “I have no quarrel with 
your contention that the Administration should handle all 
matters of academic appointments and I do not believe the 
Board of Trustees has ever overruled Dr. Schlaefer or his 
administrative officers in connection therewith.” 

Judge Simmill went on to describe the situation as he 
saw it: 


Last February, Dr. Schlaefer conferred with the 
Trustee's committee regarding the retention of Dr. Clark 
for the year 1960-61. This committee advised Dr. 
Schlaefer that the employment of faculty personnel was 
his sole province, but that the committee would recom- 
mend that his employment be terminated at the expiration 
of his contract. Accordingly, Dr. Schlaefer spoke with Dr. 
Clark and told him that he was unable to offer a con- 
tract for the year 1960-61. At that time I am advised that 
Dr. Clark begged President Schlaefer for summer employ- 
ment and that President Schlaefer told him he would 
recommend it to the Trustees. He wrote him a letter to 
that effect on February 29th. Thereafter, on March 7th, 
Dr. Clark submitted his resignation and thanked Dr. 
Schlaefer for his consideration in recommending summer 
employment. I cannot understand your statement that 
this universally would be interpreted as meaning that he 
could count upon employment during the 1960 summer 
session. The universal interpretation that I would place 
upon this is that nothing was settled; that there was no 
assurance of summer employment; that there was a 
contingency and that Dr. Clark had no right to consider 
that any commitment had been made. 

Dr. Schlaefer never discussed summer employment 
with the Board of Trustees as a whole. He did speak to 
members of the executive committee with relation thereto. 
When he spoke with me he said that Dr. Clark had some 
personal financial problems and that he, Schlaefer, felt 
sorry for him, and on that ground recommended his 
retention. I told him and I am informed that the other 
members of the executive committee likewise told him 
that the contract had expired; that he had filed his res- 
ignation and that all of the circumstances precluded his 
retention. 


On June 17 Judge Simmill wrote the Association's 
Washington Office that he would bring the matter to the 
attention of the entire Board of Trustees at the forthcom- 
ing meeting on June 23. And on June 28 Judge Simmill 
wrote: 


I brought up the matter before the entire Board. Two 
of the three members of the appeals committee were 
present. I suggested and recommended that Dr. Clark 
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be given a hearing before the appeals committee. The 
appeals committee felt that nothing could be accom- 
plished by their so doing. They pointed out that his 
normal contract would have expired in June; that his 
resignation had no effective date and, therefore, he had 
no claim on summer employment; that the recommenda- 
tion that Dr. Schlaefer made was merely a recom- 
mendation and by no stretch of the imagination could 
be called a commitment, so that there was nothing for 
the appeals committee to determine. 


The Board approved the action of the appeals com- 
mittee. 

Meanwhile the Faculty Personnel Coordinating Com- 
mittee had been interested in the case. On May 25 Dr. 
Clark wrote the Association's Washington Office: 


. . . A member of the Faculty Personnel Coordinating 
Committee . . . suggested that this Committee conduct 
a hearing if the Board did not, to put the record to- 
gether, at least. I told him I would not initiate such a 
move, not wanting to involve them, but would participate 
if they decided they wanted to do so. 


The faculty committee expressed to the Appeals Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees its regret and concern 
over the handling of the Clark case. The Appeals Com- 
mittee of the Board then asked the Faculty Personnel 
Coordinating Committee for a conference on July 6. Here 
the Appeals Committee of the Board insisted that their 
handling of the Clark case turned on the fact that Dr. 
Clark had resigned. It was the conclusion of the Faculty 
Personnel Coordinating Committee that Dr. Clark had 
been improperly denied a hearing. 


Board Intervention 


The first Board intervention in the administration of 
the College and in faculty-administration relationships 
after the move to Shadow Lawn was ‘in the 1957 case 
of a faculty member notified of nonreappointment in 
June, and was essentially forced upon the Board. The By- 
laws of the Board provided a means of appeal, and the 
faculty member availed himself of it. But the Board gave 
him no effective relief. The establishment of the Faculty 
Personnel Relations Committee resulted from Board rec- 
ognition of the existence of faculty-administration prob- 
lems and came as a result of this case. 

A second Board intervention was not of direct concern 
with faculty-administration relationships but reveals the 
attitude of the Board toward intervention. Though lead- 
ership in fund raising, long-term planning, and admin- 
istrative reorganization is ordinarily a function of the 
President, the Board turned to “outside experts’’—the 
firm of Marts and Lundy for fund-raising and the ‘‘Insti- 
tute of Field Studies” for planning and reorganization. 
This latter organization from Columbia University’s 
Teachers College was engaged in the fall of 1958 to 
conduct a survey of the College, with a view to helping 
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it prepare for the evaluation by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation. 


The third intervention came after the self-evaluation 
and the visit of the Middle States team. In his March 3, 
1959, statement to the faculty repudiating the faculty 
Proposals and his own previous acquiescence in the elec- 
tion of the chairman of the faculty, President Schlaefer 
was reported to have said that the faculty proposals had 
alienated the Board and “‘altered the feeling of members 
of the Board of Trustees from sympathy to a feeling of 
‘who do they think they are?” It is evident that this 
dramatic change of policy could not have been taken 
without Board approval and, in view of the President's 
previous position only a few weeks earlier, may have been 
determined by the Board. 

On April 23, 1959, after the Association's chapter 
adopted a resolution asking the President to “rescind his 
statements and reconsider his decisions of March 3,” the 
Board established an ad hoc committee consisting of 
“Messrs. Simmill, Bradford, Cassel, and McMurray, 
Chairman,” to investigate the deteriorated faculty-ad- 
ministration relationships. On May 14, immediately after 
the Chickering-Eddy hearings, and again on May 28, it 
met with faculty, administration, and student representa- 
tives, hearing in all 35 persons. 

Meanwhile, on May 20, the Association's Washington 
Office had written to the acting chairman of the Board, 
reminding him of the important issues involved in the 
Chickering-Eddy case and urging that the Board secure 
the Faculty Personnel Coordinating Committee's full re- 
port on the case and consider it promptly and carefully. 
On May 21, at a regular faculty meeting, the faculty re- 
quested a special meeting to discuss the Middle States 
report, which had just been received. No meeting was 
called, however, and no reason was given for not calling 
one. On the same day, the Faculty Personnel Coordinat- 
ing Committee submitted its report and recommendations 
on faculty rank, salary scale, increments, appointments, 
promotions and dismissals, a report that had been de- 
layed by the Chickering-Eddy case. The committee re- 
ceived no acknowledgement of the receipt of its report. 


The faculty having been ignored by the President, the 
Association chapter's executive committee acted. On May 
28, Dr. John Tehie, president of the chapter, wrote on 
the advice of a special chapter committee to Chairman 
McMurray of the Board's ad hoc committee. He noted 
that the final report of the Middle States evaluation com- 
mittee had been received and studied. Since many of its 
recommendations bore out the points faculty spokesmen 
had discussed with the ad hoc committee, he invited the 
ad hoc committee to participate with his committee in 
some preliminary cooperative planning to meet the 
Middle States recommendations by February, 1960. On 
the advice of his executive committee, Dr. Tehie wrote 
on June 13 to the President of the Board, William S. 
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Smith, mentioning that, since the faculty's request for a 
special meeting on the Middle States report had been 
ignored, the ‘Executive Committee of the Monmouth 
Chapter of the AAUP feels it would be helpful if its 
unanimous views concerning the report were made known 
to the Board of Trustees.” He called attention to Middle 
States criticisms of the organization of the College, of 
the President's failure to delegate “responsibility with 
corresponding authority,” of the continuation of the Pres- 
ident’s junior college role of ‘a wise and unselfish au- 
thoritarian” in the face of “the changing stature of the 
faculty." The chapter executive committee of ten went on 
to suggest that the College as a four-year institution 
needed the sort of leadership associated with a Ph.D. 
degree and with teaching and administrative experience 
in a four-year college. 


On June 25, 1959, the Board's ad boc committee made 
its report. Taking up first the questions raised by the 
chapter's resolution of March 6, the report considered 
the “four principal exceptions’’ which the resolution took 
to the “recent decisions” the President had announced on 
March 3. It simply stated the President's denial that he 
had said “he alone” would abolish automatic increments 
and 48-week contract options and would decide salary 
increases and summer employment, and offered the ‘‘Com- 
mittee’s opinion” that such decisions were ‘functions of 
the Board of Trustees,” normally discharged by action 
“taken . . . upon the President's recommendation.” The 
report noted that the chapter's objection to the replace- 
ment of the senior member of the faculty as Chairman of 
the Curriculum Committee by the Dean of Instruction 
was largely a desire for an explanation of this action. The 
report again simply observed that the President was not 
asked for an explanation, but it suggested that if he had 
been, he would have provided one. In reply to the chap- 
ter's exception to the decision to abolish all elective com- 
mittees, the ad hoc committee suggested that the Trustees 
“determine which, if any,’ committees “should be 
elected, and which should be appointed.’’ As to the aboli- 
tion of the office of Chairman of the Faculty, the re- 
port stated that “the By-Laws of the College provide that 
the President shall be Chairman of the Faculty.” 


The ad hoc committee report admitted that there was 
a “‘schism,” and placed the blame on ‘a group of faculty 
members who are endeavoring, rightly or wrongly, to 
exert a dominant influence in the administration of the 
College. This situation exists throughout the academic 
world and is particularly noticeable in a new college.” 
The “‘real abilities” of the faculty should be employed 
but only ‘within the framework of lines of authority and 
responsibility which have been legislated." The report re- 
jected suggestions that “the President was incapable of 
administering the College’’ or that ‘faculty dissidents” 
should be dismissed. It preferred “‘a middle course.” It 
felt that much of the friction was due to the change-over 
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from a small junior college to a large four-year college. 
It agreed that the President “has not delegated sufficient 
administrative authority’ and recommended that “he in- 
creasingly do so.” It also called for definition of duties 
and responsibilities. 

The longest section of the report, save for the recom- 
mendations, dealt with communications. This section 
noted the view that attributed the breakdown in com- 
munications to the “increased load of detail’ imposed on 
the President as well as the view that attributed it to his 
“failure to accord the faculty the dignified status it de- 
serves. Your committee feels that . . . there is a lack of 
information concerning the persistent drive by the Presi- 
dent for better salary, and better working conditions . . . 
even to the neglect of presenting his own case for in- 
creased salary." The report also reminded faculty mem- 
bers ‘eager for progress” that “a heavily endowed in- 
stitution can afford more financial risk than can one in 
the position of Monmouth College.” 

The report chided the faculty and particularly the 
Association chapter on its “needlessly aggressive” written 
communications. It singled out the chapter Newsletter. It 
also cited the next-to-last paragraph of the chapter presi- 
dent's otherwise “fair and proper” letter of June 13 to 
the President of the Board: 


Moreover, the standing to which Monmouth College 
now aspires in higher education necessitates leadership 
most often typified by persons who have attained the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, who have benefited from 
teaching and administrative experience on the four-year 
college level, and who have exhibited traits likely to 
facilitate public relations and fund raising. 


The ad hoc committee recommended an organizational 
chart to be prepared by the Board’s Long-Range Planning 
Committee. ‘Department heads should be created and 
recognized as such.” They should be consulted. “This 
should include, but is not limited to, the employment and 
discharging of teaching personnel,” the courses and poli- 
cies of their departments. The Trustees should afford the 
full right of appeal on all policy matters. The ad hoc 
committee recognized the dignity of the faculty and re- 
gretted the impertinence of janitors ordering the hear- 
ing on the Chickering-Eddy case to leave the meeting 
room. 

The ad hoc committee further called for a “firm and 
suitable policy as to the functions of the faculty with re- 
gard to administrative matters.’ The committee recom- 
mended “‘that the faculty's role be limited to the making 
of suggestions, through proper channels, for either ac- 
ceptance or rejection by the administration.” It held that 
even the making of education policy belonged to the 
Board, “the body responsible for promulgating policy.” 
Recommendations were to come from the President, from 
department heads, from “members of the faculty.” The 
report favored the adoption of “the feasible recommenda- 
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tions” of the Middle States Association. 
The ad hoc committee dismissed as mere rumor much 
of what it had been told by members of the faculty: 


Running through many of the interviews was, in the 
opinion of the committee, a too strong reliance upon 
rumor rather than upon a diligent search for facts. In- 
stances of this are to be found in charges that organized 
student pressure has resulted in dismissal of faculty 
members and further charges that punitive measures 
would be visited upon those who might appear volun- 
tarily before the Committee. Questioning of those inter- 
viewed revealed no scrap of evidence of the validity of 
these charges, but only the admission that they were 
current campus rumors. However, the fact that one of 
these rumors is to be found in the above-mentioned 
resolution of the AAUP, and that the other was related 
to the committee by a faculty member, leads us to offer 

a word of caution to those giving currency to rumors. 

Such rumors can only harm Monmouth College and 

all associated therewith. They should be beneath the 

attention of educated, intelligent people. 

Considered as a whole, the report of the ad hoc com- 
mittee was a rational, moderate defense of the status quo, 
and a call for patience during a period of expansion and 
adjustment. It expressed some appreciation of and a few 
concessions to the faculty point of view. The philosophy 
behind it, however, was generally more relevant to lines 
of authority in the operation of community educational 
services than to an organization to foster higher educa- 
tion. It also dwelt upon the need for improved com- 
munications among all segments of the College, but thé 
report itself was a defective example of full and precise 
communications. It took up a few complaints other than 
those contained in the Association chapter's resolution, 
but it ignored many of the issues raised by the Chicker- 
ing-Eddy case. 

In responding to the March 6 chapter resolution, the 
report ignored the consensus of the 39 fresh faculty 
minds which recalled that the President had said that “he 
alone” would make the decisions in question. It gave no 
reason to believe that the ad hoc committee recognized 
the fundamental need for faculty participation in such 
important decisions as those cited by the President. In 
defending the abolition of the office of Chairman of the 
Faculty by stating that the By-laws provide that the Pres- 
ident shall be chairman, the committee was overlooking 
both the possibility of changing the By-laws and the fact 
that the President had appointed the Dean of Instruction 
to act as chairman in place of an elected chairman. 


It is understandable that members of the ad hoc com- 
mittee might have considered the chapter Newsletter and 
the chapter president's letter of June 13 as “needlessly 
aggressive.” The Newsletter, however, is addressed to 
Association members and its tone perhaps seems natural 
to them, just as Board communications to its members 
might sometimes appear offensive in faculty eyes. As for 
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the chapter president's statement suggesting that the Mon- 
mouth College leadership might benefit by the addition 
of persons who had attained the Ph.D. degree and had 
both teaching and administrative experience in four-year 
colleges, the Association’s investigating committee can 
only conclude that the chapter president was speaking 
reasonably and with justifiable frankness. A President 
and two deans with all, or nearly all, their graduate study 
in Education could reasonably be considered a question- 
able leadership team in a four-year college, and communi- 
cations between such a leadership and a faculty increas- 
ingly oriented to the Ph.D. are likely to be difficult. The 
Association chapter performed a service to the Board of 
Trustees in so informing it. Education is only one sub- 
ject of instruction represented on college faculties; and 
one would expect to find among top administrators at 
least one Ph.D. from the other ten to twenty disciplines. 


In a part of its report not previously mentioned, the 
ad hoc committee considered the faculty complaints about 
the College's method of reporting absences and about the 
requirement that faculty members sign “in” and ‘“‘out”’ 
when they arrive at or leave the campus. Normally a 
board leaves such matters to the faculty. And although 
the ad hoc committee's feeling that some attendance pol- 
icy was necessary was in accord with the faculty's, this 
part of the report skirts a larger question, one associated 
with the entire dependence on Education specialists for 
top leadership. Monmouth’s complex of restrictive regu- 
lations suggests a large high school, in which such regu- 
lations may be necessary. Taken together, regulations 
requiring signing in and out, submission of daily attend- 
ance reports to an attendance administrator, submission 
of examinations weeks in advance for the approval of 
department chairmen and finally of the Dean of Instruc- 
tion, regulations requiring marking on a curve, turning 
in grade books to the registrar for safekeeping, and se- 
curing permission to enter the building over the week end 
—these regulations taken together could be expected to 
annoy any college faculty. The excessive security con- 
sciousness with regard to the main building again reflects 
the Board’s arrangement with the President Emeritus. In 
part to keep him out of the building except during regu- 
lar hours, locks have been changed and key distribution 
carefully controlled. The faculty suffers in the process, be- 
ing denied free access to its offices, its books and records. 


In dismissing as mere rumor much of what it had been 
told by members of the faculty, the Board was overlook- 
ing the sworn testimony of the Chickering-Eddy hearings, 
as well as other information it must have had providing 
convincing evidence, not only that ‘‘student pressure re- 
sulted in the dismissal of faculty members,” but that the 
conduct of the administration was such as to encourage 
student pressure. This oversight, as well as other matters 
just mentioned, is a deficiency in the ad hoc committee's 
report. But the fundamental deficiency is the failure of 
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the Board to recognize the role which a faculty of a four- 
year institution must play. In limiting the faculty “to the 
making of suggestions through proper channels, for 
either acceptance or rejection by the administration,’ the 
committee was ignoring the faculty as a legislative body 
and was dismissing its role in such matters as educational 
policy, standards, curriculum, and degrees. In recommend- 
ing that an organizational chart be prepared by the 
Board's Long-Range Planning Committee, the desirabil- 
ity of consultation with the faculty was not considered ; 
yet obviously the College's long-range policy would have 
had to be implemented in large measure by the faculty, 
and the advice and experience of the faculty would have 
been both invaluable and essential in determining an ef- 
fective policy for the College. 

Following its report, the ad hoc committee called in 
certain members of the faculty for a meeting on October 
7, 1959, and explained to them that the report of the 
committee had been unanimously approved by the Board. 


It was also stated, with the utmost frankness, that the 

cooperation of all the faculty members with the Board 

of Trustees was desired and that loyal support of any 

final action of the Board of Trustees would be insisted 

upon. 

Dr. Camp promptly resigned and the resignations of 
two other faculty members followed shortly after. 


In the February, 1960, progress report to the Middle 
States Association President Schlaefer described the report 
of the ad hoc committee and its consequences as he saw 
them. He said that “. . . the Board has fully met its re- 
sponsibility of supporting the chief executive officer of 
the College.” He went on to say, “Another result of the 
conference was an improvement in the College ‘atmos- 
phere and in the general morale of the faculty.” But three 
months later, when the Association's investigating com- 
mittee talked with a substantial proportion of the faculty, 
it found no reason to share the President's view about 
conditions at Monmouth. 


In the interval between the President's progress report 
and the visit of the Association's investigating commit- 
tee, the Board had two additional reasons to intervene. 
The agitation following the resignation of the Chemistry 
Department chairman resulted in members of the Board 
sitting with the President in the interrogation of students 
and members of the faculty. And, in the Clark case, the 
Board Appeals Committee considered the request for an 
appeal, refused it, and was supported by the Board in this 
refusal. 

Although the Clark case has been previously described, 
certain aspects of the Board's role in it may here be 
stressed. It will be recalled that on June 3, 1960, Judge 
Elvin R. Simmill wrote to the Association's Washington 
Office as follows: “I have no quarrel with your conten- 
tion that the Administration should handle all matters of 
academic appointments. . . .'” Yet Judge Simmill’s letter 
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makes clear that the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees advised President Schlaefer that s¢ would 


recommend that Dr. Clark's “employment be terminated 
at the expiration of his contract."" The making of such a 
recommendation was the function of the administration 
rather than the Board, and in advising President Schlaefer 
as it did the Executive Committee was restricting his 
authority in matters of academic appointments. 

Judge Simmill’s assertion that President Schlaefer’s 
recommendation of summer employment for Dr. Clark 
was not a commitment appears incontrovertible on its 
face. But in the opinion of the Association's investigating 
committee it fails to take into account the circumstances 
of the academic world. A board has little or no opportun- 
ity to observe a faculty member's academic performance. 
Even if they were qualified by training and experience 
to observe it judiciously, board members are not on the 
campus but are busily engaged elsewhere. Board meet- 
ings, moreover, are infrequent, and an administration 
must sometimes act on appointments with alacrity, and 
the members of the faculty must be given ample time to 
make their plans in a profession where appointments 
must be fitted to the rigid demands of the academic cal- 
endar. Because of these circumstances, the delegation of 
authority in academic appointments has been virtually 
complete, and a notice of recommendation such as Presi- 
dent Schlaefer gave to Dr. Clark has been generally ac- 
cepted as tantamount to a commitment. Indeed, an insti- 
tution of higher learning cannot expect to function 
smoothly and happily unless the board is prepared to ac- 
cept the president's recommendations in these matters. 


In summary, over a period of four years the Board 
frequently and actively intervened in faculty-administra- 
tion relationships but without in fact improving the sit- 
uation. Faculty members who appealed to the Board 
gained nothing. A Board investigation produced no major 
results which could be discovered by, the investigating 
committee when it visited the campus in May, 1960. 


Some Aspects of Morale 


In great measure institutional morale and good faculty- 
administration relationships depend upon mutual confi- 
dence in the application of fair standards when making 
decisions. In the Board By-laws of Monmouth College 
the criteria for the selection of faculty members are listed 
as “intelligence, scholarship, teaching skill, emotional 
stability, ability to work with others, demonstrated lead- 
ership, and moral character.” But the application of these 
standards has been another matter. 

Seeking to discover what criteria of faculty perform- 
ance have been used at Monmouth, in fact, the Associa- 
tion's investigating committee learned the following 
either directly from administrative officers, from sworn 
documents, or from the faculty members immediately 
concerned: “he was a problem,” “he showed poor busi- 
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ness judgment,” “it was necessary to stop these student 
complaints,” “he did not do as he was instructed,” ‘there 
was a gap in his faculty-administration relations,’ “he 
was not directionable."" The only instance in which pro- 
fessional qualifications seemed properly to be weighed 
was in the dismissal of a faculty member originally em- 
ployed without the approval of the head of the depart- 
ment. In one instance, when the head of the department 
recommended dismissal for professional incompetence 
the dismissal was not made. Instead the man was ap- 
parently informed of the adverse recommendation of 
the department head. 

Many Monmouth practices suggest the administration's 
lack of confidence in the faculty and an absence of cri- 
teria for judging professional competence in the scholarly 
disciplines. The review of texts, syllabi, and examinations 
by the Dean of Instruction, the assignment of clerical 
tasks to the faculty, the exclusion of members from their 
offices except when the buildings are officially open, and 
the practice of signing in and out, imply a lamentably 
low estimate of the competence, judgment, and respon- 
sibility of men who may be considered adults of superior 
intelligence and education. 

Under such circumstances authority appears arbitrary 
and inept, motives are questioned, gossip circulates, and 
attitudes become intolerant. At Monmouth illnesses have 
been attributed to faculty-administration, conflict, and op- 
position has been presumed to be conspiracy. When 
problems arise at Monmouth the question usually asked 
is not “Why?” but “Who?” Decisions which might have 
a rational explanation come to be explained as due to 
malevolence or a desire for power. And justifications are 
put forward with uncritical righteousness. 

The administration—as is evident from the expres- 
sions of the President and the Board—-has acted upon the 
assumption that the dissident faculty leaders were engaged 
in a conspiracy to undermine the administration of the 
College and so has sought to eliminate from the faculty 
those it regarded as conspirators. When the investigating 
committee talked with the Board members and the Presi- 
dent, these men expressed the conviction that, with the 
departure of some faculty members, the situation would 
improve. The ad hoc committee of the Board said it 
found that ‘there is a group of faculty members who are 
endeavoring, rightly or wrongly, to exert a dominant in- 
fluence in the administration of the College. This situa- 
tion exists throughout the academic world and is particu- 
larly noticeable in a new college where it is complicated 
by unavoidable ‘growing pains.’ ”’ 

The Long Branch Daily Record (April 2, 1960) re- 
ported Judge Simmill as saying: 


There is no dispute between the administration and 
the faculty. There is an attempt to undermine the ad- 
ministration by a small number of faculty members 
whose position, in my opinion, is entirely untenable and 
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unjustified. The majority of the faculty members are 
not in discord. 


Confronted with substantial and recurring majorities in 
faculty votes as evidence of widespread dissatisfaction, 
the administration attributes to the small number of fac- 
ulty members unusual organizing capacity and describes 
the majority of faculty members as easily led. 


The administration view of the faculty leaders as con- 
spirators was shared by a number of faculty members who 
talked with the investigating committee. Some of these 
were members or former members of the Association and 
had written to the Washington Office protesting the prac- 
tices of their colleagues. The following are excerpts from 
their letters: 


From the inception of the Monmouth College Chap- 
ter I felt that a small handful of dissidents were using 
the AAUP merely as a springboard for their own selfish 
purposes. ... 


The local chapter is used by a disgruntled and ir- 
responsible clique to discredit the college and spoil the 
relations between the faculty and administration. 


I resent the campaign of vilification which has been 
allowed to be conducted against the Administration and 
the Board of Trustees of the College. 


I hope that one result of their investigation will be to 
democratize the set-up of the local chapter, give all the 
members a voice in the administration of the organiza- 
tion and to restore the good reputation of the AAUP 
which has been seriously impaired by the past perform- 
ance of the local chapter. 


There were two references to specific examples of al- 
leged improper conduct of the affairs of the chapter. 


I deplore, resent, and am unalterably opposed to the 
manipulated vote which has occasioned the coming in- 
vestigation by Committee T. 


and 


Our present Dean of Instruction was a member of 
our faculty at the time of his appointment. He and his 
wife, Dr. Helen Neel, were both members of the execu- 
tive board of the local chapter of AAUP. At a meeting 
of the local chapter (which was held when both of the 
Drs. Neel were at a committee meeting) the president 
of the chapter, Dr. Wesley Camp, announced that nomi- 
nations were in order to fill two positions because: 


1. Dr. George Neel was now a member of the Ad- 
ministration and could no longer hold office in the 
local chapter and 

2. Dr. Helen Neel’s interests had changed and there- 
fore she had resigned her position as secretary. No 
further information could be gained and no written 
resignation seemed to be presented 

7” * * 


I discovered that she had not resigned but that she 
hed ben dismissed by the president of the chapter and 
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that he had requested that she turn the books over to 
him. When she learned what had taken place at the 
meeting she went directly to Dr. Camp and reminded 
him that she had not resigned and requested that he so 
inform the chapter members. The next day Dr. Camp 
[said] there was an error and there was no vacancy 

and he made the same statement at the next chapter 


meeting. 
* * 


The proceedings of the local chapter have been con- 
ducted with this same disregard for validity of state- 
ment and for basic principles of right action. 


Dr. Camp's statement that Dr. Helen Neel had re- 
signed was an error which he promptly corrected, and 
for which he was quick to express his regrets. In the case 
of the vote to call in the Association's Committee T on 
College and University Government, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the vote was “manipulated” in the sense that it 
might have turned out differently had the management 
of the meeting been different. The vote was 31 to 11, 
and if all the absent members of the chapter had been 
present and had voted in the negative the vote would 
still have carried. The issue had been much discussed, 
and while individuals may have had some doubt about 
how they wished to vote there was no lack of opportunity 
to give careful consideration to the decision. 

The issue of requesting a Committee T investigation 
was first raised at an executive committee meeting on 
January 18, 1960. The president of the chapter believed 
it to be the sense of the executive committee bags the 
matter be presented to the chapter on January 25. How- 
ever, Dr. Clark and others feared that a poquest for an 
investigation might indicate an unnecessary despair over 
the prospects of improving Monmouth’s situation, and 
felt that the administration should be given a final op- 
portunity, in its supplementary report to the Middle State 
Association in February, 1960, to make the changes which 
had been recommended. Dr. Clark and his fellow mem- 
bers of the Faculty Personnel Coordinating Committee 
decided therefore to ask the chapter to vote against the 
motion. It was defeated 21 to 14, the decisive role of 
the five votes from the committee being obvious. The 
president of the chapter, Dr. Tehie, resigned his office 
at this time. Between January 25, the date of this meet- 
ing, and March 17, the date of the meeting when the 
visit of Committee T was ae pe Dr. Clark was de- 
. The Chemistry Depart- 
ment chairman resigned an resulting disturbance on the 


nied a renewal of his cont 


campus, and the administration had investigated the role 
of faculty members in the disturbances. The second mo 
tion resulted in a vote of 31 to 11 in favor of requesting 
an investigation. 

From the standpoint of faculty-administration relation- 
ships there are certain relevant observations to be made 
about the views of those faculty members who shared the 
administration view of the faculty leaders. 
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In their letters and in their conferences with the Com- 
mittee T representatives, they did not offer substantial 
evidence of wrong-doing but rather opinion about mo- 
tives or tactics. These had their place in the considera- 
tions of the committee. But it was necessary to weigh 
them against many events and actions, statements made 
by members of the administration, and the large volume 
of substantial evidence, some of it sworn, which came 
from other faculty members. The investigating commit- 
tee was less concerned with two or three instances of mis- 
taken tactics or bad judgment, or with private motives, 
than it was with discovering the nature of faculty-admin- 
istration relationships. It was more interested in finding 
paths to solutions than it was in finding culprits. 


Conclusion 


It is the conclusion of the investigating committee of 
the American Association of University Professors that 
the Monmouth College administration adheres to a phi- 
losophy of administration and to management practices 
inappropriate to a four-year college, has little apprecia- 
tion or understanding of the academic profession and 
professional standards of the scholarly disciplines, is 
guided chiefly by the criteria of satisfied customers, and 
in a period of growth has fumbled badly. It has pre- 
cipitated embarrassing and avoidable crises. The adminis- 
tration has not conformed to its own elaborate regulations 
but has applied them strictly to faculty members. Its re- 
fusal to operate the appeals system as it was designed 
was unreasonable. 


Faculty efforts at cooperation and leadership have been 
rebuffed. The Monmouth College By-laws treat the fac- 
ulty as a corporate body by defining its membership, by 
assigning its functions, and by describing its organiza- 
tion. But the President and Board of Trustees, in practice, 
deal with the members of the faculty as employees. In- 
stead of nurturing and developing faculty organization, 
the administration—perhaps for lack of any conception 
of real faculty organization—has attempted to limit or 
prevent the arrangements usually found in higher edu- 
cation. 


Organization of the faculty into academic departments 
is nearly universal in higher education, and the strength 
of departmental organization is often the measure of 
strength of the faculty as a body of professional persons. 
The department is based upon a discipline, rather than a 
clientele, and its members are usually associated with a 
national professional society concerned with standards. 
Theoretically the department head is a leader in his dis- 
cipline. Academic departments at Monmouth are not 
well established and the heads, though they vary in in- 
fluence, do not possess adequate authority. A Board reso- 
lution of June 25, 1959, recognized the right of depart- 
ment chairmen ‘‘to be consulted and to make recommen- 
dations concerning the employment of staff members of 
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their respective departments.” This may have improved 
the position of department chairmen, but the detailed de- 
scriptions of academic posts, current in May, 1960, gave 
the deans of administration and instruction such exten- 
sive supervisory authority as to imply a lack of confidence 
in the professional qualifications of the department heads 
and the faculty generally. 


The Monmouth By-laws provide for faculty participa- 
tion in the governance of the College through faculty 
meetings and the committee system, but those By-laws 
which direct the President to “encourage democratic par- 
ticipation by all persons in the College organization in 
developing policies for the activities for which they are 
responsible” are not implemented. The faculty meetings 
resemble discussion groups rather than decision-making 
assemblies with responsibility, subject to the approval of 
the President, “to work out the details of educational 
policies. . . .”" At a few meetings major decisions appear 
to have been made before March 3, 1959, but most meet- 
ings appear to have been devoted to the discussion of 
topics requiring no decision. Committees report to the 
faculty at the end of the last meeting of the year, and 
there is a period of only about five minutes for each re- 
port. Replying to criticism about the meetings, President 
Schlaefer said in his First Progress Report (February, 
1960), “The faculty has been informed that it may use 
the monthly faculty meetings as it desires. To this end, 
the faculty has elected a Steering Committee to prepare 
agenda.” But, if the faculty is to function as a body “to 
work out the details of educational policies,” it is not 
enough that the faculty “use the meetings as it desires.” 
It is necessary that the faculty have power to make deci- 
sions of some importance and have the active leadership 
of the President. 

The principles advanced by the American Association 
of University Professors in its recent tentative Statement 
of Principles on Faculty Participation in College and Uni- 
versity Government include the following: 


1. Faculty representation in college and university 
government. 

2. Faculty responsibility for educational and research 
policy. 

3. Faculty participation in budget decisions. 

4. Faculty participation in academic personnel de- 
cisions. 

5. Faculty participation in the selection and dismissal 
of administrative personnel. 

6. Faculty sharing in the maintenance of institutional 
relations with the public. 


These principles reflect the thinking and practice of 
the better known institutions, and some of them were 
recommended to Monmouth College by the New Jersey 
Department of Education and by the Middle States As- 
sociation. Some provisions of the Monmouth By-laws ap- 
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proximate these principles. Yet, it is evident from the 
body of this report that these principles are rejected by 
the administration. 

The faculty point of view was expressed in the objec- 
tives of the Faculty Association and the AAUP chapter, 
in the faculty proposals in the self-evaluation report, and 
in other faculty actions. The large membership of the 
chapter and many overwhelming votes testify to the sup- 
port which the faculty gave to the objective of faculty 
participation. Fundamentally, the Monmouth College fac- 
ulty sought the continuing accreditation of Monmouth as 
an institution of higher education and believed an essen- 
tial of such an institution to be faculty participation as a 
community of scholars with high professional standards. 

The chief organizational means to this general goal, as 
conceived by the Monmouth faculty leaders, were these: 
the election of a chairman of the faculty with the author- 
ity of a dean, the election of faculty committees on aca- 
demic matters, the establishment of tenure and a system 
of rank, the functioning of the faculty as a legislative 
body, improvement of departmental organization, and the 
strengthening of the position of department chairmen. If 
these goals seem overly ambitious for a college so de- 
pendent upon the fees paid by students, it must be re- 
membered that the amazing transformations of the pre- 
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vious few years made many visions credible. 


William Warner Moss, Jr., Chairman 
John Marshall Professor of Government 
and Citizenship 
College of William and Mary 

Francis W. Warlow 
Associate Professor of English 
Dickinson College 

The Investigating Committee 


Committee T on College and University Government 
has by vote authorized publication of this report in the 
AAUP Bulletin. 

Ferrel Heady (Political Science), University of Michi- 
gan, Chairman. 

Members: Ian Campbell (Geology), California Insti- 
tute of Technology; John P. Dawson (Law), Harvard 
University; Arthur J. Dibden (Philosophy), Knox Col- 
lege; Gordon H. McNeil (History), University of Ar- 
kansas; Warner Moss (Government), College of William 
and Mary, not voting in this instance because of his mem- 
bership on the investigating committee; Howard J. Pin- 
cus (Geology), The Ohio State University; Helen C. 
White (English), University of Wisconsin; York Will- 
bern (Political Science), Indiana University. 
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Faculty-Administration Relationships: 


The School of Medicine 
at The University of Miami’ (Florida) 


I. The University of Miami and the School 
of Medicine 

The University of Miami, a private institution in Mi- 
ami, Florida, has grown from a first enrollment of 560 
students in 1926 to the 10,000 students now attending. 
The present administration is headed by President Jay 
F. W. Pearson; he is assisted by five vice-presidents and 
eighteen deans and associate deans. The faculty numbers 
700. 


Like all educational institutions the University of Mi- 
ami has in the past 30 years had to struggle to keep 
abreast of the times and to discharge its educational re- 
sponsibilities. Furthermore, this University has had its 
special problems, such as the coincidence of its infancy 
with a major economic depression, and its situation in a 
community which has witnessed both sound and specula- 
tive growth. 

The University of Miami has experienced its share of 
financial crises, that of the Thirties bringing it close to 
bankruptcy. The attention necessarily given to financial 
matters may have caused succeeding administrations un- 
duly to neglect other problems of equal itnportance. For 
example, it is obvious that the area of faculty authority 
and responsibility presents a picture which is incoherent 
and undeveloped ; the role of the faculty in policy formu- 
lation and institutional operation has not had adequate 
attention on a University-wide scale. 

The School of Medicine of the University of Miami 
opened its doors in 1952 and is thus in its very first years 
of life. New buildings are going up or are planned; new 
services are being offered and new enterprises are under 
consideration. Important agreements with the Dade Coun- 
ty Board of Commissioners have brought public money 
into service and have integrated the plant and other 
physical resources of the University and the community. 
Some of this vigorous development should undoubtedly 
be credited to the leadership of the University adminis- 
tration; some has resulted from the needs and vision of 
the practicing physicians of the Miami community. Some 
part of the development, perhaps not the least, is the 
natural consequence of the volume and quality of work 


‘For an introductory note on the role of Committee T on 
College and University Government, see p. 5. 


done by the full-time staff of the School of Medicine at 
all ranks. In this variegated pattern of leadership and 
service there has undoubtedly been fruitful interaction. 
But in this same diversity, to the degree that there has 
been inadequate coordination or poor over-all leadership, 
lies the apparent cause of much of the serious and painful 
conflict which has embroiled the full-time faculty and the 
administration, with related disturbances in the student 
body and among the attending physicians attached to the 
School of Medicine. 


II. Circumstances Leading to the Inquiry 


The American Association of University Professors be- 
came concerned with the administration of the University 
of Miami School of Medicine through receiving reports, 
on December 14, 1959, and on January 9, 1960, : from 
four full-time members of the Department of Surgery 
regarding infringement upon their academic tenure by a 
demand made for their resignations. These reports led to 
preliminary investigations by the General Secretary; the 
findings, coupled with an invitation from President Jay 
F. W. Pearson, led to a five-day visit by him to Miami in 
late February. During this visit Mr. Fidler discovered 
evidence of an apparently serious violation of academic 
freedom and tenure. This evidence seemed to him to 
justify the appointment of an investigating committee to 
report the facts to the Association's Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. By the time of Mr. 
Fidler's visit, in late February, 1960, the four surgeons 
whose resignations had been demanded had been officially 
reinstated by the University authorities. But the uncer- 
tainties and confusion produced by the original demand 
and the procedures employed in making and retracting it 
led the General Secretary to request the same investigating 
committee to undertake concurrently a review of faculty- 
administration relationships and to report to the Associa- 
tion's Committee T on College and University Govern- 
ment. This is the subject of the present report. 


The chairman of the investigating committee was Dr. 
A. Earl Walker, Professor of Neurological Surgery, The 
Johns Hopkins University, and Neurological Surgeon-in- 
Charge, The Johns Hopkins Hospital. The other members 
were Professor John P. Dawson of the Law School of 
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Harvard University and Dr. Raffaele Lattes, Professor of 
Surgery and Director of the Laboratory of Surgical Pa- 
thology at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University. The committee was accompanied and 
assisted by Staff Associate Louis Joughin. The committee 
met in Miami, on June 22, 1960, for preliminary discus- 
sion, and conducted interviews with administrative officers 
and members of the faculties of medicine and of other 
departments, on June 23 and 24. 


III. A Narrative of Events at the School 
of Medicine 


A. The Problems of the Department of Surgery 


A chronological narrative of the development of the 
present situation at the University of Miami is essential 
to an understanding of the problem. In this section, this 
type of narrative will be presented, with comment being 
reserved for the succeeding sections. 


1. The Organization of the Department 


Since the story mainly evolves about the activity of the 
Department of Surgery of the School of Medicine at the 
University of Miami, it should be noted that this De- 
partment is composed of a group of full-time and part- 
time surgeons. The full-time staff is small but comprises 
the heads of the surgical specialties. These staff members 
are responsible for the administration of the service work 
and for teaching at both undergraduate and postgraduate 
levels. These duties are so planned that a certain amount 
of time is available for basic research or clinical investiga- 
tion, but the proportions of time devoted to professional 
care, teaching and research vary with the individual in- 
terests and affinities of the staff. In general, however, more 
than one half of the teaching is done by part-time mem- 
bers of the faculty, and probably a similar percentage of 
the service (outpatient clinics, bedside teaching and ward 
surgery) work of the Department is carried out by this 
part-time staff. Dr. John J. Farrell, Professor of Surgery 
and chairman of the Department, was appointed in 1954. 
The remainder of the full-time staff, now numbering 14 
men, were added in the succeeding years, some having 
been appointed within the past two years. The part-time 
staff has been appointed from among the practicing physi- 
cians of Miami—largely from the staff of Jackson Memo- 
rial Hospital—and they devote varying amounts of tim 
to service and teaching. But it should be noted that in 
some specialties the part-time staff members carry out the 
larger part of undergraduate and postgraduate training 
and, hence, play an important part in the activity of the 
Department of Surgery. 


2. The Dispute over “Dry” Promotions 

The members of the Department of Surgery in the 
University of Miami medical school had a practice of 
meeting regularly to exchange ideas and generally to dis- 
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cuss matters of mutual interest. Informally they called 
themselves the Surgical Group; the chairman did not 
attend these meetings. This practice was known to and 
approved of by the chairman, to whom a summary report 
of the discussions was ordinarily sent. Prior to June, 1959, 
there is no evidence of any dissension produced by these 
meetings, except that caused by the successful effort, in 
November, 1958, to broaden the range of discussion in 
general medical school faculty meetings; in this effort the 
Surgical Group took active leadership. We will return to 
this matter in Sections III.A.6 and V.A of this report. 


On June 12, 1959, the Surgical Group addressed a let- 
ter to Dean Charles D. Tharp, Vice-President of the 
University and Dean of Faculties. This ietter protested 
the failure of the University to give salary increases, con- 
currently with promotions, to those members of the De- 
partment of Surgery whose promotion had recently been 
recommended by the chairman. In April, 1959, a shortage 
of funds had led University officials to announce a Uni- 
versity-wide ‘budget freeze.’’ The ten signers of the letter 
argued that academic advancements are made on the basis 
of tenure and merit and that it is traditional to recognize 
such promotions by appropriate increases in salary. They 
described this action of the University in denying such 
increases, concurrently with promotions, as ‘“‘unrealistic, 
unfair and so arbitrary as to be unacceptable.’ The letter 
of June 12, 1959, had been addressed to Vice-President 
Tharp; it was replied to on July 7, 1959, by Dean Homer 
F. Marsh of the School of Medicine in a memorandum 
addressed to all members of the Surgical Group. In this 
memorandum the Dean first expressed his strong disap- 
proval of the failure of the Surgical Group to follow 
proper channels, then denied that the chairman of the 
Department had “given you carte blanche permission to 
act on your complaints independently of his knowledge 
and approval,’ explained that efforts were still being 
made to find means for granting salary increases concur- 
rently with promotion, despite the financial difficulties of 
the University, and concluded with the comment that the 
letter of the Surgical Group “bordered on an ultimatum 
to the University,"’ and suggested that “it may be well to 
reconsider your remarks and to assess their real implica- 
tions.” On July 15, 1959, nine members of the Surgical 
Group replied to the Dean stating that their action in ad- 
dressing Vice-President Tharp had been taken at the 
specific and repeated suggestion of the Department Chair- 
man. On July 20, 1959, the chairman, in a memorandum 
addressed to the Surgical Group, criticized its members 
for attempting to hide behind his “departmental skirts,” 
though in the same memorandum he conceded that he 
had urged the members of the group and also the four 
promoted surgeons to express their complaints in writing. 
He conceded also that he had helped one of the four 
surgeons to prepare a letter of complaint to Vice-President 
Tharp. 
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3. Dismissals of Tenure Staff 

The four surgeons whose promotions were recom- 
mended by Dr. Farrell in the spring of 1959, but who 
were soon to be dismissed, were Drs. Frank T. Kurzweg, 
John J. Fomon, Robert S. Litwak, and George R. Prout, 
Jr. Except insofar as their claims for salary increases had 
been a subject of controversy during June and July, they 
were in no way separated or distinguished from the other 
members of the Surgical Group or from the Surgical 
Group as a whole, until August 17, 1959. The separation 
occurred through the accident that the new contracts pre- 
pared for the four men as a result of their promotion 
contained stenographic errors. With the advance knowl- 
edge and approval of Dr. Farrell, the four arranged a 
meeting with Dean Marsh in his office, on August 27, 
1959, to secure an explanation of the wording in the 
new contracts. 


The errors in transcribing the contracts were quickly 
explained and corrections agreed upon. The four surgeons 
state that the Dean then invited comment on the problems 
of the Department of Surgery in general; the Dean takes 
exception to this statement. In any event, there followed 
serious and extensive criticism of the chairman’s adminis- 
tration of the Department and of him personally, cou- 
pled with a report of long-standing unrest and uncertainty 
within the Department. The Association’s committee of 
inquiry has, of course, not been in a position to attempt 
to determine the truth or falsity of the statements made 
at the conference between the four surgeons and the 
Dean. But the committee is clear that the statements were 
encouraged by the Dean, that the statements were made to 
him in confidence and with good faith and belief in their 
truth, and that no warning was given by the Dean at the 
time to the effect that they were in any way improper or 
that their utterance placed the positions of any of the four 
recently promoted surgeons in jeopardy. 

At the time of the meeting of August 27, 1959, the 
chairman of the Department of Surgery was absent on a 
vacation. In his meeting with the Association's investi- 
gating committee Dr. Farrell stated that on his return 
from vacation he was consulted by Dean Marsh and at 
the latter's request gave an evaluation of the work of the 
four surgeons. The chairman told the investigating com- 
mittee that he had not recommended to the Dean the 
dismissal of the four, but said he had stated that the net 
result of his evaluation of their work was that “they 
would never be missed’”—this despite his own recom- 
mendation a few months before that they be promoted, 
three to Associate, one to full Professorship. Dean Marsh 
consulted with Vice-President Tharp, on October 5, 
1959, and was told by Dr. Tharp that if he (Dean 
Marsh) believed the dismissal of the four surgeons was 
necessary, the matter was purely ‘‘administrative’’ and the 
Dean should feel free to act. President Pearson was also 
informed of the decision reached by the Dean, who, on 
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October 7, 1959, wrote letters in identical language to 
each of the four surgeons: 


It has become increasingly evident during the past few 
weeks that the unrest and inter-personnel frictions in the 
Department of Surgery have reached a level as to serious- 
ly interfere with the proper functioning of the Depart- 
ment, and to hold potential for impeding developmental 
aspects of the School. 

In considering all facets of the situation, I have tried to 
be as objective as possible in arriving at the decision 
which has been made, and about which the proper Uni- 
versity officers have been informed. 

It is my conviction that the best interests of the School 
will be served by your resigning from your appointment 
with the School, the effective date of such resignation to 
be no later than May 31, 1960. In the event you do not 
submit a resignation within a reasonable period of time, 
I will have to inform the University that your contract 
is not to be renewed beyond the above date. 

Should a position to your advantage be offered you, 
you will be released from your present appointment prior 
to the effective date of a resignation at your request. You 
will be accorded the usual rights and privileges of a 
faculty member during the remainder of your official con- 
nection with the School, and I must inform you that you 
will be expected to observe the usual obligations of a 
faculty member also during this period. 


These dismissals were in fact soon rescinded. At a 
meeting of the Executive Faculty of the medical school 
on October 29, 1959, the Dean conceded that “‘in retro- 
spect he recognized he was remiss in not following estab- 
lished procedures in the handling of the cases at issue,” 
but stated that he had viewed the problem as “one con- 
cerning internal affairs of a department and an adminis- 
trative matter, and although it probably should have been 
submitted to committee investigation, he did not believe 
the Executive Faculty should have been asked to handle 
it."" A motion “that the Executive Faculty go on record as 
disapproving the method by which the present matter was 
handled” was tabled by vote of the Executive Faculty. On 
the same date, to each of the four surgeons the Dean 
sent the following letters: 


This letter will rescind the request made in my letter 
of October 7, 1959, to you. 

Decision as to resolution of the situation in the Depart- 
ment of Surgery will be held in abeyance until further 
investigation and recommendations can be made through 
more conventional procedures. 


Subsequent events concerning the status of the four 
surgeons, including later confirmation of the retraction of 
the dismissal notices, and official apology for their 
issuance, became involved in the problem of attempted 
removal of Dr. Farrell himself from his chairmanship. 
After consideration of that episode the matter of the 
status of the four surgeons can be returned to. 
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4. The Attempt to Remove Dr. Farrell from His 
Chairmanship 

In late November, 1959, President Pearson authorized 
the appointment of a special investigating committee to 
examine the problems of the Department of Surgery and 
to report in confidence to him. A committee of seven was 
organized. Its chairman was Vice-President Tharp. Four 
members were elected by the Executive Faculty of the 
medical school (three of these from the Executive 
Faculty’s own membership), one member was named by 
Dr. Farrell and one by the four surgeons. The com- 
mittee met for long sessions in the evenings of Novem- 
ber 24, 25, and 27 and interviewed all full-time members 
of the faculty of the Department of Surgery, a former 
full-time member of the Department of Surgery, and 
all the chairmen of other medical school departments who 
were not already members of the special investigating 
committee. 

The special investigating committee kept no minutes 
of its hearings ; in this aspect of its procedure it conformed 
to the express instructions of President Pearson and Vice- 
President Tharp. The committee was also requested by Dr. 
Tharp, its chairman, to make no findings of fact in sup- 
port of its conclusions, but merely to state in brief form 
the conclusions themselves. In the minds of at least some 
members of the special committee this total silence regard- 
ing supporting data was not only made necessary by the 
instructions given to the committee but was also justified 
by the necessity of assuring all persons who appeared 
before it that their statements would be held in the 
strictest confidence. As to Dr. Farrell himself, he was 
interviewed twice, but was not informed of the nature of 
the accusations that had been made against him or given 
any Opportunity to refute them. None of the part-time 
surgeons who participated in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery was interviewed, except one former 
member of the full-time staff. 

‘The report to the President by the special committee 
was unanimous and consisted of three conclusions: 


It is recommended as follows: 

A. That all action directed toward resignations of tenure 
faculty be abrogated in the best interests of the Uni- 
versity. 

B. That the Department of Surgery be reorganized as 
soon as possible. 

C. For the period of the reorganization, a temporary 
Chairman of the Department of Surgery, selected 
from other than the full-time faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery, shall be appointed by the Dean with 
the advice and approval of the Executive Faculty of 
the School of Medicine. 


At the time when this special committee reached its 
conclusions and terminated its meetings, President Pearson 
was in Louisville, Kentucky, attending a conference. Vice- 
President Tharp, the chairman of the committee, went to 
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Louisville, met President Pearson in the lobby of a hotel, 
and showed him a copy of the report. President Pearson 
told the investigating committee of the Association that he 
had merely instructed Dr. Tharp to secure the opinions 
of the medical school Executive Faculty, but that in the 
“turmoil” of the lobby Dr. Tharp misunderstood him and 
believed that President Pearson concurred in the com- 
mittee’s conclusions. Dr. Tharp returned to Miami before 
President Pearson and, on December 3, 1959, reported 
orally to Dean Marsh, who, on the next day, read the 
recommendations to the Executive Committee. He says 
that Dr. Tharp had stated that President Pearson con- 
curred in these conclusions, and requested immediate 
action. The Executive Faculty proceeded at once to ap- 
point a committee of three to administer the Department 
of Surgery temporarily. The committee was composed of 
Dr. Shorey, Associate Dean of the School of Medicine, 
as chairman, Dr. J. G. Converse (Chairman of the De- 
partment of Anesthesiology), and Dr. R. E. Parks (Chair- 
man of the Department of Radiology). On the morning 
of Saturday, December 5, 1959, the action of the Execu- 
tive Faculty was announced by Dr. Converse at the regular 
Death Conference (on clinical mortalities) of the De- 
partment of Surgery. Dr. Farrell had been informed by 
Dean Marsh, on December 3, of the conclusions of the 
special investigating committee. The attendance at the 
Saturday morning conference is said to have been excep- 
tionally large. The announcement by Dr. Converse was 
met by a sharp reaction from some residents of the De- 
partment of Surgery and from members of the part-time 
voluntary surgical staff. Before the end of the day it was 
learned that President Pearson had decided not to sup- 
port the recommendation for suspension of the chair- 
man, and news of this decision was published in the local 
press on Sunday, December 6. Nevertheless, President 
Pearson agreed to have the whole question brought again 
before the Executive Faculty; this group, on December 
9, explicitly approved the report of the special commit- 
tee, which it had implicitly approved on December 4 by 
its implementive action. The final decision of President 
Pearson, to retain Dr. Farrell as chairman, was not an- 
nounced by the President until January 20, 1960, when 
a formal statement was read to the Executive Faculty of 
the medical school. 


5. The Present Status of the Four Surgeons. 

The first conclusion of the special committee appointed 
to investigate the Department of Surgery was that “all 
action directed toward resignations of tenure faculty be 
abrogated in the best interests of the University.’” The 
approval of its conclusions by the Executive Faculty of 
the medical school, on December 3, 1959, resulted in 
letters addressed on the same day to each of the four 
surgeons from Dean Marsh, as follows: 


This letter, written with the approval of the Dean of 
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Faculties and the President, is to rescind permanently, the 
request for your resignation as presented in my letter of 
October 7, 1959. 


In his formal statement to the Executive Faculty of the 
medical school, on January 20, 1960, President Pearson 
referred to the dismissal notices given by the Dean on 
October 7, 1959, and said: 


In this action, of which I admit foreknowledge, a 
grievous error was committed in that these four faculty 
members had tenure, as adopted at the University by the 
Board. The letters to them violated this tenure. When 
this situation was brought to our attention, the letters 
were promptly withdrawn. Dean Marsh apologized for 
the mistake at a Medical Faculty meeting. I now extend 
my most sincere apologies, publicly, to those four men. 
No one is belittling them in any way, nor will they be 
belittled. I am certain that no slight to their knowledge 
and ability ever was intended. 


On the same day, January 20, 1960, Dean Marsh wrote 
each of the four, recognizing that the incident “pre- 
cipitated” by him had had “varying degrees of traumatic 
impact on individuals and on the School,” declaring his 
own apology for ignoring their rights and privileges as 
faculty members, and repeating his assurance that “there 
will be no repetition of this breach of administrative 
responsibility so long as I remain as an administrator in 
our School.” 

We note in President Pearson’s own statement, of 
January 20, 1960, concerning the four surgeons that ‘‘no 
slight to their knowledge or ability was ever intended.” 
In the extensive evidence received by us there is no hint 
that any question as to their knowledge or ability was 
ever raised. 

These statements of apology clearly go as far as uni- 
versity officials can be expected to go by way of official 
statement in acknowledging a mistake and in expressing 
determination to prevent its recurrence. In the comments 
we shall make later we do not intend to suggest that these 
statements were inadequate either in spirit or content. In 
view of the official assurances repeated before us during 
our visit to Miami, we regard the dismissal issue relating 
to the four surgeons as closed. 

There are, however, other possible forms of harassment 
of a serious enough kind to demand Association atten- 
tion. One allegation still being made by the partisans of 
the chairman of the Department of Surgery, and directly 
stated to the investigating committee of the Association, 
is that a major issue throughout was the effort of the 
four surgeons unduly to increase their income from private 
practice. The University of Miami medical school per- 
mits its full-time staff to receive private patients through 
referral from other physicians and to earn thereby a sum 
equivalent to their University salaries. This arrangement, 
similar to those made in other metropolitan localities, is 
binding, of course, on staff members and has never been 
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questioned by any of the four surgeons. 

Dr. Farrell, however, has apparently feared that the 
energies and time of his staff might be dissipated by un- 
due attention to private practice. But the group of four 
full-time surgeons deny any basis for their chairman's 
fear as far as they are concerned. In fact, three of the four 
had not realized the maximum income from private prac- 
tice that the University regulations permitted; in 1959 
the income from private practice of one of the four 
exceeded his University salary—the surplus, under Uni- 
versity regulations, being returned to the institution. This 
situation contrasts with Dr. Farrell's statement that “three 
out of four of the members of the Department of 
Surgery . . . have reported incomes in 1958 and 1959 
over the allowable maximum... .” 


The investigating committee found no evidence that 
the privilege of securing an increased income from private 
practice has entered significantly into the disputes within 
the Department of Surgery. 

It was, therefore, misleading for a local newspaper, on 
January 13, 1960, to carry a story to the effect that it 
was the ‘‘overscrupulous” concern of the chairman re- 
garding excessive private practice by the full-time staff 
of the Department of Surgery that “has led to a blow-up 
in the department.” The newspaper quoted “‘a university 
spokesman” as saying that “Dr. Farrell is so scrupulous 
in holding to the policy that it led him to a personality 
war.” The account then stated that “the complaining 
doctors, who have tried to get Dr. Farrell fired, indicated 
that he used inquisition tactics in an effort to find out 
about their extra income and made their working condi- 
tions intolerable.” President Pearson in discussing this 
newspaper report with the Association's investigating 
committee disclaimed all knowledge of its source within 
the University and acknowledged his inability to ascertain 
from newspaper men the sources to which they attribute 
University news. 

Nevertheless, it should have been possible for the Uni- 
versity to arrange for a brief statement which would have 
given a far more truthful picture of the controversy in 
the Department of Surgery. The four surgeons, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1960, wrote asking the University administration 
to send to the newspaper a correcting statement. The ad- 
ministration did not do this, and Dean Tharp did not 
answer the letter of request. As a result, the four surgeons 
were forced to send a statement in their own defense to 
the newspaper in question, which published it on Janu- 
ary 21, 1960. 


6. The Case of Dr.—— 


Since the investigating committee heard from several 
people in Miami that one member of the full-time staff 
in the Department of Surgery, hereafter referred to as 
“Dr.——,” was “‘behind all the trouble,” it is neces- 
sary to review briefly his case. Dr. ———— is the faculty 
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member whose situation originally involved issues of 
academic freedom and tenure, and upon which issues 
report was made to Committee A. Consideration is here 
given to those aspects of his situation which relate to 
faculty-administration relationships at the institution. 

Dr. ———— was appointed associate professor of 
surgery in the School of Medicine at the University of 
Miami on April 10, 1958. Shortly after arriving in 
Miami, he took an active past in an existing movement 
to promote better representation and more productive 
participation in faculty matters by members of the medi- 
cal school below the rank of chairman. At that time, in 
the opinion of many members of the faculty, the general 
faculty meetings, which served as the forum for the 
medical staff, lacked the proper procedural organization 
for adequate discussion of faculty matters. A group of 
the full-time surgical staff for whom Dr. ———— was 
appointed as spokesman proposed an agenda committee 
to be composed of one member elected by each depart- 
nent from its members, exclusive of the chairman. This 
committee was to meet once a month to discuss problems 
of the school and its departments and to prepare an 
agenda for the next general faculty meeting. It was to 
meet with the Dean at his or the committee's request and 
was, itself, to have power to call a general faculty meet- 
ing. Written notice was given to the Dean, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1958, of the intention of this group to present 
this proposal as a formal motion at a general faculty 
meeting that had been announced for November 13, 
1958. 

In the weeks preceding the November 13 meeting, 
Dr. ———, the spokesman for the surgical group, was 
very active in explaining and promoting this proposal 
particularly among the junior members of the faculty. 
His efforts caused some resentment on the part of the 
chairmen of the departments and members of the ad- 
ministration. The motion was presented by Dr. ———— 
at the November 13 meeting, apparently with moderation. 
But much of the ensuing discussion was devoted to 
criticism of the maker of the motion for the manner 
in which the proposal had been promoted. In the end, 
a motion was passed looking toward a modified proposal. 
However, the following day Dr. —-——-was reprimanded 
by the chairman of the Department of Surgery for his 
action in this matter and given a “guide lines” letter for 
his future conduct, a letter which rigidly constricted Dr. 

—'s activities. Dr. Farrell states that the ‘‘guide 
lines’’ letter was read by him to Dr. —-—— a few days 
before the meeting, after discussion with three other 
members of the Department. 

Dean Marsh stated to the investigating committee, in 
August, 1960, that: (1) he later learned that the other 
members of the Department of Surgery heard about the 
“guide lines’ letter only after it had been given by Dr. 


Farrell to Dr. ; the Dean stated to the investigat- 
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ing committee that the other surgeons referred to had 
agreed with the substance of the letter but had asked 
Dr. Farrell not to take drastic action; (2) he himself 
had not known about the letter until after it had been 
presented; (3) in his present opinion (in August, 1960) 
the “guide lines” letter was a proper way to handle a 
person of the type which he regarded Dr. —-—— to be; 
(4) the letter was still in effect in August, 1960. 

Some five months after the ‘‘guide lines’’ letter, in 
March of 1959, Dr. ———— incurred the disfavor of his 
chairman when certain disparaging comments which he 
made regarding Dr. Farrell were relayed to Dr. Farrell. 
This led to Dr. —-——’s appearance before the Dean 
and a summary discharge. However, upon the interven- 
tion of surgical colleagues, Dr. — was reinstated 
on the condition that he give Dr. Farrell a signed letter 
of resignation of open date. Dean Marsh stated to the 
investigating committee, in August, 1960, that: (1) he 
had learned about the letter of resignation a few days 
after it had been signed by Dr. —, and (2) he had 
not, up to August, 1960, taken any steps to rescind the 
letter. 


Dr. ———— has shown interest in administrative, edu- 
cational, and developmental policies of the School of 
Medicine. His ideas on the development of medical edu- 
cation at the University were of a nature to cause Presi- 
dent Pearson to talk to him about them at length, and 
then to arrange for their originator to address a combined 
meeting of the Board of Trustees and Medical Council 
of the University, an unprecedented occurrence. The 
trustees and administration thought Dr. 's plan so 
good that a previous building program was discarded and 
a new outline incorporating the physical plan for the de- 
velopment of Dr. ————’s ideas was drawn up. He was 
told that he might seek foundation support for this Uni- 
versity project. But in the meantime the staff and ad- 
ministration of the School of Medicine decided that the 
plans were unfrealistically ambitious and advised their 
rejection. Some members of the medical faculty criticized 
Dr. ———— for the delay incurred in the building pro- 
gram because of the expression of his views, although 
they were given at the request and with the encourage- 
ment of the President and Board of Trustees. 

Although it has been alleged that Dr. ———— was in- 
volved in the incidents that led to the dismissal of the four 
surgeons, it has been emphatically denied by all involved 
that he played a part. After the confidential meeting of 


*In October and November, 1960, administrative officers of 
the University corrected the actions which infringed upon Dr 
——'s academic freedom. The “guide lines’ letter was de- 
clared “no longer [to] have any condition of status,” and the 
open-date, signed letter of resignation was similarly declared to 
be without standing and was returned to its author. An adminis- 
trative official of adequate authority also stated that other later 
charges and allegations made against Dr. ———— would not now 
or later be used as a basis for action 
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the four surgeons with the Dean on August 27, 1959, 
the issues over which the medical faculty became 
embroiled had only the most remote connection with Dr. 
. The four surgeons and Dr. all concurred 
most emphatically that there was no direct communication 
between him and them, as to the steps the four surgeons 
would take to defend themselves. In fairness to all, it must 
be stated that the issues involving the four surgeons on the 
one hand and Dr. ———— on the other are, in the opinion 
of the investigating committee, entirely separate and 
should not be confused as they have been in the minds of 
many people in Miami. 


B. The Status of the Executive Faculty 
of the School of Medicine 


An Executive Faculty of the School of Medicine was 
constituted in 1954. On February 25, 1954, the chair- 
men of all departments of the School of Medicine met 
with Dr. E. L. Turner of the Council of Education of 
the American Medical Association and Dr. J. Z. Bowers 
of the American Association of Medical Colleges, who 
constituted an inspecting committee. Dr. R. T. Spicer, 
Dean of the School, and Dr. H. F. Marsh, Associate Dean, 
were present at the meeting. Drs. Turner and Bowers 
recommended that the Executive Faculty committee con- 
sist of the chairmen of all departments of the School and 
constitute the policy formulating committee and the gen- 
eral governing authority of the School. The Dean was 
to act as the committee’s Executive Officer to carry out 
its decisions. Dr. R. T. Spicer, the Dean at that time, 
“heartily approved the recommendations of Dr. Turner 
and Dr. Bowers and agreed that these would be followed 
exactly"; and the minutes record that each member of the 
Executive Faculty committee, then in the process of being 
born, “heartily concurred.” Although it was the under- 
standing and belief of the chairmen of the departments 
of the medical school who were interviewed by this inves- 
tigating committee that the Executive Faculty committee 
was then endowed with power to decide all questions of 
policy, President Pearson states that there is no record in 
the minutes of the University Board of Trustees that this 
provision was ever adopted by formal vote of the Board. 
However, until very recently at least, the members of 
the Executive Faculty committee and the committee as a 
unit have acted upon this premise and accepted it as a 
basic principle of the School’s administration. In the 
minds of all department chairmen who made statements 
to this committee there was no doubt on this issue. 
Furthermore, those interviewed believed that, if a direct 
conflict of opinion occurred between the Dean of the 
medical school and the Executive Faculty committee, the 
decision of the Executive Faculty committee would be 
decisive and could not be overruled by the Dean. At the 
same time it was recognized by all members of the Execu- 
tive Faculty committee who were interviewed that the 
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President and Board of Trustees had both the privilege 
and power to override or veto any decision of the Execu- 
tive Faculty committee if, in their opinion, general 
University policy required this action. 

On May 3, 1960, Dean Marsh wrote to Dr. John W. 
Snyder, the chairman of the Medical School Committee 
of the Board of Trustees, stating that by the system 
established in 1954 for an Executive Faculty ‘‘the position 
of Dean was relegated to little more than that of a 
secretary to the Faculty.” Dean Marsh pointed out that 
the Dean was bound by a majority decision of the Execu- 
tive Faculty committee, despite his basic responsibility for 
the School’s operation and development. Dean Marsh 
states that this letter was in response to a request by 
Dr. Snyder for an explanation of the functions of the 
Executive Committee. 

On May 11, 1960, Dean Marsh wrote to Dr. Walter 
S. Wiggins, Secretary of the Council on Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical Association, and Dr. 
Ward Darley, Executive Director of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. With respect to the 1954 
arrangement he stated that “in essence, the Dean became 
little more than an office boy for the Executive Com- 
mittee. The University Board of Trustees approved this 
arrangement, and somehow, we have operated under 
the provisions since.” Dean Marsh then went on to indi- 
cate that he had been asked by the chairman of the 
Medical School Committee of the Board of Trustees to 
offer suggestions as to the organization which would put 
the Dean in a more tenable position. He continued: 
“After discussion with a number of Deans in other 
schools, I suggested one change in our present organization 
and the addition of one statement.’” These were: (1) that 
the Executive Faculty committee function as an advisory 
group to the Dean, empowered to make recommendations 
which he might approve or disapprove, and (2) that the 
Dean be the official spokesman for the school. Dean 
Marsh continued: “I have maintained, and still hold, that 
no one individual should be given absolute power of 
decision in the affairs of a school.” 

Dr. Darley’s reply, in whole, reads: 


Dr. Walt Wiggins and I have gone over your letter of 
May 11, and we both feel that what you are proposing is 
Strictly in line with statements in “Functions and Struc- 
ture of a Modern Medical School” (see page 4 of the 
enclosed ). 

We both strongly feel that the dean must be much 
more than a presiding officer over the administrative com- 
mittee of the faculty. You may rest assured that action 
in line with your recommendation will be more than 
acceptable to the two agencies which must work together 
in the accrediting of medical schools. 


The statement to which Dr. Darley refers is as follows: 


Faculty Organization—The faculty should be organized 
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into suitable departments representing the major basic 
science and clinical fields. It is to be noted that this is 
primarily an administrative convenience; it should not 
form the sole basis for structuring the curriculum. Each 
such department should have a voice, through appro- 
priate committees of the faculty, in the administration 
of the academic affairs of the school. Foremost among 
these should be an executive committee of the faculty 
composed primarily of the responsible administrative of- 
ficials and the chairmen of those departments which have 
a major role in the education program. Usually these are 
Anatomy, Physiology, Biochemistry, Microbiology, Phar- 
macology, Pathology, Medicine, Surgery, Pediatrics, Ob- 
stetrics-Gynecology, Psychiatry, and Preventive Medicine 
and Public Health. This commonly utilized pattern allows 
for balance between basic science and clinical viewpoints 
in the committee's major function of determining, with 
the dean, medical school policies for consideration, where 
indicated, by higher university authority. 

There should be such committees of the faculty as ad- 
missions, promotions, curriculum, post-graduate medical 
education, library and others needed to serve the welfare 
of the school. 

The entire faculty should meet one or more times an- 
nually to provide an opportunity for all faculty members 
to become acquainted with and to discuss medical school 
policies and practices. 

Nominations for faculty appointments should originate 
in the faculty under the leadership of the dean. Common- 
ly, nominations for appointments at the lower academic 
ranks are made by the head of the department concerned, 
after thorough discussions of the nominees by the entire 
department. At the professorial and associate professorial 
levels this procedure may be profitably supplemented or 
supplanted by the appointment of a nominating commit- 
tee composed of members of several departments, whose 
standing and judgment are generally unquestioned. Rec- 
ommendations are made to the faculty executive commit- 
tee and dean who, in turn, recommend to the president 


and board of trustees through established administrative 
channels. 


This statement prepared by the Council of Medical 
Education and Hospitals: (1) recognizes the voice of the 
faculty in policy decisions relating to the educational pro- 
gram, (2) indicates that this voice normally be heard 
through an executive committee of the faculty composed 
of chairmen; once or twice a year all faculty members (of 
whatever rank) may at least express their opinions about 
all medical school policies; the faculty executive commit- 
tee and the dean “recommend to the President and the 
Board of Trustees” (and it is all important to note that 
the verb is plural), and (3) offers no comment whatso- 
ever upon the principles or procedures which should 
operate if the faculty executive committee and the dean 
find themselves in conflict. The investigating committee 
of the Association does not therefore believe that the 
view presented by Dr. Darley, in his reply to Dean 
Marsh, is inherent in the statement of the ‘Functions 
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and Structure of a Modern Medical School.’ The investi 
gating committee believes that Dr. Darley and Dr 
Wiggins, to the degree that he is spoken for by Dr 
Darley, are expressing personal opinions. 

The investigating committee of the Association is 
puzzled by Dean Marsh’s emphasis on the insignificance 
of his position under the 1954 arrangement. In his letter 
of August 22, 1960, to the investigating committee, in 
commenting on the desirability of a dean’s being able to 
make known to the central administration his own opin- 
ions, he says that such avenues of command “‘did not 
officially exist in our School.” As chairman of the 
Executive Faculty committee, which reports to the presi- 
dent, it would seem that the Dean of the School of 
Medicine at the University of Miami would clearly be 
privileged to communicate his own views. In fact, he 
communicated his views and recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees on the desirability of removing all but 
advisory power from his Executive Faculty, without 
telling his Executive Faculty that he was doing so. 

The investigating committee learned on the last day of 
their visit that the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Miami on June 7, 1960, had voted to eliminate all power 
in the Executive Faculty committee of the School of 
Medicine, and make it purely advisory to the Dean. This 
decision came at a time when the relations between the 
University administration and the senior faculty of the 
School of Medicine had already been severely strained 
by the sudden drastic actions of the central administration 
followed by their sudden reversals. This uneasiness was 
common knowledge not only among members of the 
medical faculty, but also among the members of the 
University community, as is evidenced by the fact that on 
January 14, 1960, the Faculty Council of the University 
officially took cognizance of “the deteriorated situation 
as regards morale and faculty-administration relation- 
ships” in the School of Medicine. Thus, irrespective of 
the merits of the decision to emasculate the Executive 
Faculty committee, it certainly did mot come at a 
propitious moment. 


IV. A Statement of Guiding Principles 
A. General Trends 


For decades a main tendency in the administration of 
higher education in this country has been to enlarge the 
participation of the teaching and research faculty. It is 
in the larger and stronger institutions, on the whole, that 
this tendency has carried furthest. Different devices are 
needed at different levels. Clearly the particular pro- 
cedural forms that are adopted are not so important as 
the spirit with which they are used. Above all is needed 
a conviction in all those concerned that effective participa- 
tion by the faculty will contribute in important and essen- 
tial ways to the wisdom and to the practical carrying out 
of the decisions made. Almost equally needed is a set 
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of clearly formulated and well-understood procedures 
that will provide guidance and define responsibility. 

The responsibility of the faculty should be most com- 
plete in the broad area that can be defined as educational 
and research policy. This area is large, for it includes the 
materials, methods, and objectives of the teaching pro- 
gram, standards for admission of students, for measuring 
their performance, and for granting degrees. Appoint- 
ments, promotions, and dismissals of members of the 
faculty should be made under procedures that ensure 
major influence by the faculty; preferably they should be 
made, and in larger institutions are made, by direct vote 
of the faculty group directly concerned. Practice varies 
as to the extent of faculty influence in budgetary 
decisions; but, here too, it is desirable and is frequently 
practiced that all policy questions involved be decided by 
a faculty voting with knowledge of the total sums 
available for budgetary distribution. 

This role of the faculty in deciding the main issues of 
academic policy does not seem to us to represent any 
threat to the role of deans and department chairmen as 
this role is now defined in most universities and colleges 
in this country. Indeed we would say that one of the 
tests of effective administration is the capacity of the 
administrative officer to enlist the judgment, experience, 
and active aid of his faculty colleagues in deciding the 
difficult questions that constantly arise. It is true that 
active participation by the faculty does not make lite 
easier for administrators, but controversy is not elimi- 
nated by repressing it. In the long run it is likely that 
the decisions will be wiser and much more effectively 
carried out if they express the informed and considered 
judgment of the men and women who have a vital 
concern and who have devoted themselves to an academic 
life. So conceived, the role of administrative officers is 
not diminished but enlarged by these extensions of 
faculty control. 

Nor do we believe that the extension of faculty partici- 
pation in university government represents a threat of any 
kind to the role of governing boards. This issue has been 
most sharply raised in institutions constituted under 
public authority and largely supplied with public funds. 
But in public as well as private institutions the whole 
trend in university and college administration has been 
toward increased participation by the faculties and in- 
creased reliance on their judgment. The governing board 
will still have a large responsibility for ensuring that the 
educational program as a whole is meeting the needs of 
the community it serves, for preventing waste of funds 
that are always insufficient, and for promoting public 
understanding of the processes and purposes of higher 
education. Where the conclusions reached by faculty 
groups conflict with important policies or purposes of 
the institution, they have of course the status merely of 
recommendations and can be rejected, but the reasons 
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then should be strong and should be explained. For the 
members of the governing board, serving part-time and 
chosen for their prominence and achievement in other 
kinds of activity, cannot be expected to have the back- 
ground, information, and experience that men and 
women accumulate through careers that are wholly de- 
voted to teaching and research. Most members of govern- 
ing boards do not make such a claim, particularly in an 
established institution of large resources. 


B. Organization at the School or College Level 


Here there are two main questions that can be discussed 
in general terms: the role of the general faculty meeting 
and the role of the school or college executive committee. 

As the size of the faculty increases it obviously be- 
comes more difficult to employ meetings of the whole 
faculty for discussion and decision of policy questions. 
In order to prepare an important topic for informed 
discussion by a group that might contain 150 members 
(as in the University of Miami School of Medicine), it 
is necessary to give careful thought to the supplying of 
information and the formulation of issues. That this can 
be done is proved by the experience of many large uni- 
versity faculties, some of them considerably larger than 
150. Whether the device of an agenda committee is the 
best available and how such a committee should be chosen 
if one is used will be questions of detail, and some 
flexibility will be needed. If some central committee is 
used as a form of traffic control, it will usually be nec- 
essary in any event to bring together the persons who are 
best informed on the particular problems to be considered 
and assemble the facts and opinions they can supply. In 
any event neither such a committee nor the dean nor the 
executive committee should have the power to exclude 
from consideration any question that individual faculty 
members might wish to raise from the floor. When such 
questions are raised, the method by which and the extent 
to which they will be considered by the faculty should be 
decided by its vote. What is needed is a real desire to 
encourage free, active, and informed debate, especially 
where opinion is divided. What is needed still more is 
a willingness on the part of the University administration 
to accept the conclusions reached by vote of the majority 
after full debate, except in the extraordinary instances 
where, for reasons of general policy, the decision must 
be overruled. In such cases the assembly is entitled to 
a detailed explanation of the reasons for the contrary 
decision. There is nothing more stultifying to free dis- 
cussion and debate than the realization that the eventual 
decision will be meaningless. 

Executive committees at the school or college level have 
come into widespread use in recent years. The methods 
of choosing their membership vary widely. While we 
have not undertaken a census of medical schools, we have 
the impression that the method most widely used is some- 
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thing like that described in the statement quoted above in 
section III, B of ‘The Functions and Structure of a 
Modern Medical School,” prepared jointly by the Council 
of Medical Education and Hospitals and the Association 
of Medical Colleges. As this statement indicates, the 
executive or administrative committee is likely to be 
composed primarily of chairmen of the principal medical 
school departments. This would not of course exclude 
the possibility that faculty members, not chairmen, might 
be added by appointment or election, to serve in rotation. 
In university divisions other than medical schools the 
executive committee is more commonly elected. Frequently 
the election is to a panel, including more persons than 
the number to be appointed. The central administration 
then selects from this panel the appropriate number. It 
is made perfectly clear ordinarily that such a committee 
will decide by majority vote. The dean or other presiding 
officer may have a vote and will clearly have a vote in case 
of a tie. As chief administrative officer of the school, 
appointed with the confidence of the central administra- 
tion, the dean will also be entitled to express his own 
views to higher officials, but if the matter involved has 
been adequately considered rarely indeed will he propose 
action that conflicts with the conclusions of his colleagues. 
This kind of arrangement has been used in so many insti- 
tutions over so long a time that it can be described as a 
fully tested and standard feature of good university 
administration. 


C. Internal Organization of Medical School 
Departments 


We have given much thought to the special problems 
of internal organization that may arise in medical school 
departments. We believe that in medical schools that still 
accept the traditional distinction between preclinical and 
clinical work, there are problems peculiar to the clinical 
departments, though the attitudes that develop may carry 
over and affect both groups. The essential problem is 
that the clinical departments must normally assume a 
direct responsibility for the care of patients; the teaching 
function is inseparably intermingled with medical service 
to human beings, whose survival and health must be a 
paramount concern at all times. This means that, within 
the area of direct medical care, freedom of inquiry and 
investigation encounter limitations that would be prop- 
erly rejected by academic persons in other areas of strictly 
intellectual activity. The importance of the clinical func- 
tion has also created special forms of authority and led 
to an internal organization of the departments in many 
medical schools which is hierarchical and based upon 
lines of command to a degree that would not be accepted 
in other divisions of modern universities. It seems to 
be a widely held conviction among some practicing phy- 
sicians that the chairman of a clinical department is in 
the fullest degree “the boss,” almost as though he 
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should be called Colonel rather than Professor, as though 
Associate Professors should be thought of as Lieutenant 
Colonels, and so on. 

We do not believe, however, that our colleagues in the 
medical schools wish to withdraw from their association 
with other learned men, reject the principles of academic 
freedom and tenure that have proved indispensable in 
all other areas of higher education, or adopt a military 
pattern as their model. In the first place, in pre-clinical 
departments there is not the same need for clear lines of 
authority and responsibility. And even in the clinical 
departments research activities of the teaching staff can 
be judged by the same tests and protected by the same 
safeguards as research in other university departments. 
In the primary task of the clinical departments, that of 
transmitting knowledge of modern approved methods in 
caring for patients and of ensuring that they are in fact 
applied, it seems to us that the clinical departments in our 
teaching hospitals merely have somewhat different prob- 
lems that require, perhaps, somewhat different solutions, 
but that the basic academic principles involved are 
essentially the same as in other branches of university 
administration. 

There has been a strong movement in recent years in 
the nonmedical academic departments of our larger insti- 
tutions to adopt the device of the departmental committee, 
comparable to the school or college executive committee 
that has already been discussed. In the smaller depart- 
ments, of course, the machinery of a committee is dis- 
pensed with and the whole faculty of the department (or’ 
all members who have had specified years of service) 
will function, in effect, as the departmental committee. 
If a committee is used, its membership may be directly 
elected by vote of the whole departmental faculty. Or, 
again, the whole faculty may elect a panel from which the 
administration of the school or college chooses members 
to fill any existing vacancies in the departmental com- 
mittee. It is usual to have a chairman of the department 
who serves as chairman of the departmental committec. 
He may be elected; more commonly he will be appointed 
for a specific term by a higher administrative authority. 
But whatever form may be adopted, the essential principle 
is that the chairman who is serving for the time being is 
merely first among equals and that all essential questions 
of academic policy, including new appointments (and in 
many institutions, promotions as well), are decided by 
the judgment of the faculty who are best informed and 
most concerned. 

So far as the clinical departments of medical schools 
are concerned, we do not suggest that the device of the 
departmental committee would be particularly helpful. 
Indeed, the experience of other medical schools suggests 
that there are other solutions, more complex but also 
more effective in achieving a full and free exchange of 
views. In the day-to-day work with patients, clinics, and 
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rounds, the physicians enlist the knowledge and advice 
of other staff members, full-time or part-time, or of 
consultant specialists. ‘Many questions of common interest 


and concern will naturally arise among colleagues who 
see each other frequently and consult on current day-to- 
day problems. The critical decisions concerning the wisest 
and most effective treatment of individual patients will 
be made through discussion and exchange of views, with 
decision after many consultations a more characteristic 
feature than in other kinds of academic work. 

It must be recalled that the persons appointed to full- 
time teaching positions in medical schools are mature 
people who have excelled in a long program of rigorous 
training at the graduate and postgraduate levels under 
strict supervision. Having dedicated themselves to a life- 
time career of teaching and research, usually at a consid- 
erable sacrifice of professional income, these staff mem- 
bers are surely entitled to the same assurance against 
arbitrary dismissal and the same considerate treatment 
that are given to other persons in academic life who have 
made a similar investment. 

We conclude, therefore, that the exceptional responsi- 
bilities of the clinical departments do not essentially 
distinguish them from other university departments but 
rather require internal adjustments that are exceptionally 
complex. In the same degree the duties of the chairman 
are exceptionally exacting, if he is to meet the standards 
of conduct in an academic community and also treat his 
colleagues with the deference and mutual respect that are 
traditional for the members of the medical profession in 
their relations between themselves. 

The American Association of University Professors has 
always held that appointment to an administrative post 
does not carry tenure unless specifically provided for. 
The Association has recognized that effective administra- 
tion requires compatibility, similarity of point of view, 
and other qualities making for harmony; the top adminis- 
tration must be able to guarantee itself such support. 
Furthermore, general academic principles suggest, from 
the point of view of the teaching and research members 
of the staff, the desirability of fresh administrative lead- 
ership from time to time. With respect to medical school 
Operation, it may be recognized that the need for con- 
tinuity of research programs and clinical responsibility 
requires that terms for heads of departments be fairly 
long, conceivably as much as ten years. But in any event, 
in any department however special the circumstances may 
be, it is quite clear that investiture in any administrative 
post should not be so firmly fixed that any challenge to 
it, however reasonable, would be regarded with suspicion, 
resisted, and involve harm to those who present the 
challenge. 

A further comment is necessary on the important rela- 
tionship between the work of the department in meeting 
and the function of the chairman. Periodic departmental 
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meetings, attended by all members of the full-time staff, 
as well as by elected spokesmen of the part-time staff, and 
presided over by the departmental chairmen, can be 
extremely useful to all concerned. Any policy problem 
or other matter of interest to the senior and junior staff 
members can then be submitted for discussion in order 
that the chairman can, so to speak, feel the pulse of his 
department and make his decisions accordingly. 


V. Some General Problems of Organization in 

the University of Miami School of Medicine 

In this section we propose to make some brief general 
comments on organizational structure, first, in the medical 
school itself and, second, in its Department of Surgery. 
In the following section we will analyze what we con- 
sider to be principal causes for the present state of 
deterioration. 


A. The School of Medicine 

The administrative structure of the School as originally 
laid down was entirely adequate. The officers of the 
departments of the School itself and the administrative 
posts were and are closely comparable to those of other 
medical schools. The responsibility, authority, and duties 
of these officers appear to be those that are ordinarily 
assigned to such members of a university faculty. When 
the Executive Faculty of the School of Medicine was 
constituted in 1954, it seemed an adequate and satisfac- 
tory body for formulating policy for that branch of the 
University. 

The preceding discussion, in Section IV, of a number 
of modern principles of university administration will 
make it plain that in the view of this committee the Board 
of Trustees took a backward step when it voted on June 7, 
1960, to eliminate all power in the Executive Faculty and 
reduce it to a purely advisory role.* The existing atmos- 
phere of suspicion, distrust, and resentment can only be 
aggravated by raising new issues between the Dean and 
the senior full-time staff of the School of Medicine. 
President Pearson stated to the investigating committee 
at the end of its second interview with him that it was 
most unlikely that Dean Marsh would need the power to 
act independently of the Executive Faculty. If this is so, 
it seems all the more unwise to raise theoretical questions 
which can only produce more division between the Dean 


* The complete text of the Board action reads: 
BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the Executive Committee of the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Medical School is to be considered in the 
capacity of an advisory body to the dean, such body being em- 
powered to suggest or recommend in policy matters. This 
arrangement provides that the dean shall have the privileges of 
accepting or rejecting such suggestions or recommendations as 
may be presented. 

2. The dean will be designated as the official spokesman for 
the School, subject of ‘course to the usual regulations of the 
University Administration, and all publie communications will 
be cleared* through his office. 
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and his senior faculty. The investigating committee 
recommends that this action be reconsidered. 


The general faculty meetings of the medical school of 
the’ University of Miami should have served as a means 
for disseminating information regarding university policy 
and plans and as a forum at which faculty opinion could 
be expressed regarding matters of academic and adminis- 
trative interest. However, this body has not performed 
these functions effectively. In the fall of 1958 the Execu- 
tive Faculty discussed ways and means of making general 
faculty meetings more productive and enlisting participa- 
tion of men below the rank of chairman. In this desire 
there seemed to be general agreement. When a motion 
for an agenda committee was proposed, unfortunately, 
the discussion was directed more toward issues of per- 
sonal irritation than to the merits of the resolution. 
Perhaps the atmosphere of dissension that preceded and 
was manifested at the meeting of November 13, 1958, 
may help to explain the failure of the agenda committee 
to improve the general faculty meetings. All the testi- 
mony presented to the investigating committee has indi- 
cated that the agenda committee met infrequently during 
the latter part of the 1958-59 academic year and then 
ceased to function. Such subsequent general meetings of 
the medical faculty as have been held have dealt with a 
limited range of topics and have not provided an 
Opportunity to discuss the multiplicity of problems that 
exist in a rapidly growing and expanding medical school 
which has only been in operation some eight years. 


B. The Department of Surgery 


The organization of the Department of Surgery seems 
in need of improvement. The informal meetings of the 
full-time members of the Department, in the absence of 
their chairman, to exchange ideas and discuss matters of 
interest relative to the Department of Surgery have no 
doubt had value to those who attended. But they may 
well have served to prepare for and accentuate the divi- 
sions within the Department. As a solution to its problems 
of internal organization they lose most of their value 
because this group has no official recognition in the 
Department, its decisions may or may not be brought to 
the attention of the chairman, and it represents a relatively 
small proportion of all the members, full-time and _part- 
time, of the Department of Surgery. A fully representa- 
tive group, even if serving merely in an advisory function, 
could play an important role in departmental matters if 
it officially transmitted the opinions of all members of 
the department. In the Department of Surgery of the 
University of Miami, the part-time members far out- 
number the full-time staff and probably carry out some- 
thing like 70 per cent of the teaching of the Depart- 
ment, yet at the Surgical Group meetings there has been 
no representation at all of the part-time staff. 
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Admittedly the numerical strength of the part-time 
staff and their percentage of teaching does not tell the 
whole story. Each full-time member of the Department 
of Surgery probably does considerably more teaching than 
any individual member of the part-time staff. Accord- 
ingly, no one would suggest that representation at such 
departmental meetings be on a strictly numerical basis; 
nevertheless the part-time staff might be represented by 
two or three of their colleagues. It would make these 
meetings more meaningful if the chairman of the Depart- 
ment attended to hear at first hand the opinions of his 
staff, to listen to their problems, ‘and to inform them 
of current and future plans for the development of 
the department. Effective discussion of intradepartmental 
problems in this committee and of the proposed solu- 
tions by the chairman might obviate a great deal of 
misunderstanding. 


VI. Causes of Present Difficulties in the School 
of Medicine 


A. Failure to Follow Orderly Procedures 


The narrative of events that has already been given has 
as its chief recurring theme the failure to follow orderly 
procedures, at every level of administration. It would be 
difficult to say whether this is due to the absence of 
adequate definition of the procedures themselves or to a 
conviction that the authority of office carries with it 
unhampered power to depart from them whenever this 
seems expedient. The investigating committee does not 
contend that clearly defined procedures wil! in themselves 
solve the multiplied problems arising every day in uni- 
versity administration. In a small group the privileges of 
an administrative post may not require sharp definition, 
but where larger numbers of persons and a wider range 
of interests become involved, the precise relationships, 
the limits of authority, and the appropriate procedures 
of executive officers must be clearly understood if serious 
disruption is to be avoided. 

An example can be taken from an early stage of the 
narrative. The Chairman of the Department of Surgery 
urged the members of his department to write in their 
protests over the University’s failure to award increases in 
salary and assisted one member to write his protest 
directly to Vice-President Tharp. Dean Marsh, in com- 
menting on this action stated that it “caused me chagrin 
in the realization that a group within the Medical School 
would, in ignorance or by deliberate intent, circumvent 
the usual proprieties of organization and communicate to 
the University administration its criticism of circumstances 
already explained by the Dean of the School.” 

Three months later Dean Marsh proceeded, without 
consulting his Executive Faculty, to serve notices of dis- 
missal to four tenure members of the surgical department. 
When this action was questioned by members of the 
Executive Faculty, he admitted only that the procedure he 
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had followed had been irregular. He was apparently 
unaware at the time that the by-laws of the University 
of Miami as well as the agreed statement on procedural 
standards of the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors require 
something more than a committee which will provide a 
purely formal confirmation of the Dean's decision. Both 
the University by-laws and the agreed statement require 
not only a hearing before a duly constituted committee 
but substantive cause for dismissal, proved by convincing 
evidence. Perhaps Dean Marsh thought himself to be 
confirmed in his erroneous impression by the fact that it 
was shared by Vice-President Tharp, who told him that 
the dismissals were purely an “administrative” matter 
entirely within his own discretion. 


The proceedings for the removal of Dr. Farrell from 
his chairmanship involved a direct intervention by the 
President of the University in a manner that proved to 
be most unfortunate. We wish to emphasize again that, 
in accepted practice and also in the view of the Associa- 
tion, tenure does not ordinarily attach to a chairmanship 
or other administrative positions. But under the pro- 
cedure adopted, a majority of the special investigating 
committee was composed of other department chairmen; 
their unanimous conclusion recommending Dr. Farrell's 
removal was reported by Vice-President Tharp to Presi- 
dent Pearson, and with his apparent approval the con- 
currence of the Executive Faculty was urgently asked and 
promptly secured. After steps had been taken to publish 
and carry out this decision, the President reversed it. 
He then asked the Executive Faculty again for its con- 
clusions and again rejected them. As a result, sub- 
stantially the whole senior staff of the Medical School was 
involved in action against a senior colleague, through 
assurance by the Vice-President of the President's support, 
which was then withdrawn. 

It should be noted also that the special committee 
appointed to investigate the Department of Surgery kept 
no minutes and made no findings. In this, it is true, 
the members were constrained by their instructions from 
the President and Vice-President and also by their ambigu- 
ous role, in itself undesirable, as confidential advisers to 
the President. It was unfortunate that action was taken 
with such precipitate haste on a report that contained no 
findings of fact. It was known that many of the volun- 
tary staff were supporters of Dr. Farrell; this might well 
have suggested the need to secure the opinions of the 
part-time surgeons and to explain to them the bases for 
the committee's conclusions. It was unfortunate also that 
Dr. Farrell was given no indication of the nature of the 
accusations against him; their nature could surely have 
been disclosed without violating confidence. While Dr. 
Farrell's removal would have raised no question of 
tenure, an orderly and fair procedure would have given 
him an opportunity to rebut charges which he and his 
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friends construed, rightly or wrongly, as an attack on his 
professional competence. 

Another example of undesirable procedure is found in 
the discussion of plans for the new medical building that 
occurred in the fall of 1959. This incident has already 
been referred to briefily above in Section III.A.6. Dr. 

of the Department of Surgery had urged for some 
time a revision of the building plans, which would have 
entailed a radical change in the organization of instruc- 
tion in the Medical School. President Pearson at his 
own request secured from him an outline of this plan. 
Much attracted by it, the President invited Dr— to 
explain it fully at a joint meeting in October, 1959, of 
the University Board of Trustees and the Medical Ad- 
visory Council, both of which voted to approve it without 
any prior consideration by the building committee of the 
medical school faculty. Dr. was promptly dis- 
patched to Washington and New York to consult possible 
sources of funds for his ambitious plan. It was then 
discovered that several members of the Executive Faculty 
of the School of Medicine were strongly opposed to the 
plan and considered it woefully unworkable, whereupon 
Dr. ————’s plan was abandoned. So far as Dr. 
himself and his relations with the University are con- 
cerned, this incident is closed, but it shows again the 
need for adherence to well-organized and well-understood 
procedures for consulting faculty members who carry 
responsibility and whose concurrence is essential. 

The fact that the University of Miami is rapidly grow- 
ing and expanding necessitates its operation under con- 
stant stress. However, under these circumstances it seems 
even more desirable to adhere to accepted procedure 
consistently if the present trend toward deterioration of 
morale is to be reversed. 


B. Unhealthy Public Relations 

It seemed to the investigating committee that relation- 
ships between the University of Miami School of Medi- 
cine and the local press were unhealthy, that ‘‘leaks” 
occurred too frequently, and that half-truths found their 
way into the press all too often. It was acknowledged 
that press releases should be cleared through the prblic 
relations office, but it was apparent from discussions by 
the investigating committee with a number of physicians 
and surgeons in the Miami area that this policy was not 
consistently followed. The issuance of premature, inac- 


curate, and misleading information regarding University 
activities must be a source of embarrassment and deep 
concern to the affected members of the University com- 
munity, who are entitled to adequate protection from 
half-truths and misleading statements. If such safeguards 
are not forthcoming, mistrust and suspicion of University 
officers must lurk in the minds of the aggrieved members. 


C. Personality Conflicts 
There is little doubt that clashes of personality have 
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at times initiated, and other times fanned into conflagra- 
tion, the difficulties at the University of Miami. Members 
of the Department of Surgery, officers of administration, 
and physicians and surgeons in the community have stated 


that Dr. was a disquieting influence in the Depart- 
ment of Surgery and in the University. However, the 
investigating committee has found no evidence that his 
activities, although annoying to some members of the 
University medical community, transgressed the privileges 
of a member of an academic community. In spite of these 
conflicts, Dr. ———— seemed to be highly regarded for 
his competence, even by his severe personal critics. Clashes 
of personality between other members in the Department 
of Surgery seem obvious from reports of the four 
surgeons and from members of the medical community 
on the part-time staff of the University of Miami School 
of Medicine. The serious criticisms of Dr. Farrell's per- 
sonality and integrity made by the four surgeons could 
not be investigated in detail by the Association's commit- 
tee of inquiry even if this had seemed advisable. Accord- 
ingly this committee is not in a position to determine the 
truth or falsity of the statements made at the conference 
between the four surgeons and the Dean. However, there 
is no doubt that there are serious and probably irreparable 
emotional conflicts between these four surgeons and the 
Chairman of the Department of Surgery. 

The Association’s committee of inquiry does not, of 
course, presume to offer an opinion as to how the present 
difficulties in the Department of Surgery can be resolved. 
It must be again stated that the professional competence 
of the men involved in these conflicts is not in question. 
However, the committee believes that the interpersonal 
relationships in the Department have so deteriorated that 
some radical change is necessary to restore morale. The 
practice of rotating chairmanships, although not generally 
adopted in medical schools, might well have some merit 
in such a situation. It is a practice which has been tested 
by the experience of many institutions, and which, since 
tenure does not attach to administrative positions, is not 
in violation of common academic practices. It is for the 
University administration to decide whether the services 
of Dr. Farrell within his own department and the support 
given him by the local medical community justify his 
retention as chairman. For his retention as chairman it 
may be necessary to pay a heavy price in continuing and 
apparently increasing friction. Our function is completed 
when we report that large-scale friction, dissatisfaction 
and insecurity exist, heavily concentrated in the Depart- 
ment of Surgery but by no means confined to that Depart- 
ment. A solution must be reached if the University of 
Miami School of Medicine is to realize the hopes of its 
founders. 


VII. Faculty-Administration Relationships at 
the University of Miami 
The Association's committee devoted most of its time 
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and attention to the School of Medicine and relatively 
little to the other divisions of the University. We have 
learned enough, however, to feel entitled to make the 
statement that while the main trends at the University 
of Miami are still unclear, promising developments have 
appeared in several parts of the University, and the action 
of the Board on June 7, 1960, in reducing the Executive 
Faculty of the School of Medicine to a purely advisory 
role, is to be deplored all the more because of its possible 
repercussions on the rest of the University. 


The University of Miami has a University Council, a 
faculty group of about 80 whose members are elected 
from all departments of the University by the faculties in 
the departments. It is officially recognized by the Uni- 
versity, but it has no area of competence assigned to it. 
The administration can request the views of the Council 
on any current problem. The Council on its own initia- 
tive can address the President. Machinery already exists, 
in other words, for securing and expressing faculty 
opinion through a representative body at the University 
level. It would seem that the main problem is to define 
its jurisdiction and powers and to ensure that it be 
regularly and effectively used. 

In none of the schools or colleges, except the School 
of Medicine, is there an executive committee. In some, 
decisions are made by the faculty as a whole. In the 
College of Arts and Sciences the general faculty meeting 
has considerable responsibility in the determination of 
curricular policy, acting on recommendations of the cur- 
riculum committee of the College. Within the depart- 
ments of the College of Arts and Sciences there is great 
variation, with some departments operating on a well- 
understood practice of broad consultation or with depart- 
mental committees on particular topics such as curric- 
ulum, appointments, teaching assignments and so on. In 
this fluid situation there is a real opportunity for imagina- 
tive leadership to organize clear and well-understood pro- 
cedures for effective participation by the faculty. As we 
have said, we believe such clear and well-understood 
procedures are a primary and essential element and that 
the difficulties described above can be attributed primarily 
to their absence. We understand that the recent self- 
survey of the faculty, which was conducted with the 
support and encouragement of the University administra- 
tion, made a serious effort to develop and generalize such 
procedures. Though the survey does not include the 
School of Medicine, we hope that the many constructive 
suggestions included in that document will be carried out 
and in particular that the aid and advice of experienced 
faculty members from other divisions of the University 
can be brought to bear on the problems of the medical 
school. Though special administrative problems arise in 
the medical school, especially in its clinical departments, 
the essential problems are very much the same in all 
university divisions and successful experience elsewhere 
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may be useful in the School itself. 

The human and material resources already assembled at 
_ the University of Miami give great promise for its future. 
Though we have felt it our duty to criticize numerous 
actions and omissions that have been described, we be- 
lieve they have been due primarily to the fact that the 
University is so new and has expanded so rapidly that 
there has not yet been time for traditions to become 
established and procedures to be organized. Operating 
under constant stress through financial shortages, ad- 
ministrative officials have likewise not had time for patient 
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February 13, 1961. The Investigating Committee 


“The investigating committee believes it should report in 
summary fashion on a number of developments at the University 
of Miami School of Medicine which have occurred between the 
time of the committee visit in June, 1960, and the time at which 
this report goes to press, February 13, 1961. 

I. In October and November, 1960, administrative officers of 
the University corrected those actions which had infringed 
upon the academic freedom and tenure of a teacher (see 
above, p 29.) 

II. With respect to general faculty-administration relations in 
the School of Medicine, it should be noted that Dr. Robert 
Johns on August 1, 1960, because Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the University of Miami, and that all concerned 
understood that the problems of the School of Medicine 
would demand his immediate close attention. More partic- 
ularly, these developments have been observed: 

A. The Vice President has instructed the chairman of the 
Department of Surgery to obtain “top-quality perform- 
ance through means other than unilateral direction of the 
Department.’ The Dean of the School of Medicine has 
asked the chairman that there be developed “guide lines 
which will be representative of the group's thinking 
rather than being an expression of unilateral decision.” 

B. On October 11, 1960, Dr. Johns instructed the Dean to 

move at once toward the appointment by February 1, 
1961, of a new Associate Dean for Surgical Services. The 
Vice President wrote: 
“Although, with the present deans he will be concerned 
with the total Medical School development and opera- 
tion, he will have as his major authority and respon- 
sibility the supervision of the developmental, organiza- 
tional, and operational aspects of the Department of 
Surgery with its various divisions. The Chairman of the 
Department of Surgery will be responsible to this in- 
dividual.” 
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and thoughtful study of the relations between faculty and 
administration, so that patterns of action have had to be 
improvised and have frequently changed. But none of 
this means or is intended to suggest any lack of purpose 
or ambition in those who have positions of leadership. 
We believe that they, like the faculty, the alumni, and the 
citizens who have generously supported it are determined 
to make the University of Miami a fine educational insti- 
tution that will compete with the best in American higher 
education. Our report has been written with the hope 
that it will assist toward that end.* 


Committee T on College and University Government 
has by vote authorized publication of this report in the 
AAUP Bulletin. 

Ferrel Heady (Political Science), University of Michi- 
gan, Chairman. 

Members: Ian Campbell (Geology), California Insti- 
tute of Technology; John P. Dawson (Law), Harvard 
University, not voting in this instance because of his mem- 
bership on the investigating committee, Arthur J. Dibden 
(Philosophy), Knox College; Gordon H. McNeil (His- 
tory), University of Arkansas; Warner Moss (Govern- 
ment), College of William and Mary; Howard J. Pincus 
(Geology), The Ohio State University; Helen C. White 
(English), University of Wisconsin; York Willbern 
(Political Science), Indiana University. 


On December 7, Dr. Johns pressed the Dean to take 
immediate action in this matter setting a new target date 
of April 1, 1961; by December 11 the Dean had ap- 
pointed a four-man committee, informing them of the 
functions of the new position as outlined by Dr. Johns. 
On December 14, the four-man committee was told to 
disregard its instructions and to suspend activity. On 
December 23, the Dean appointed the Executive Com- 
mittee of the School of Medicine to be the ad hoc com- 
mittee assisting in the selection of an associate dean, but 
the functions and authority of the appointee were thus 
described: 

“The individual to be appointed as associate dean will 
share with present administration the responsibilities for 
over-all development of the School. He will be expected 
to also give attention with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Surgery to the developmental and operational 
aspects of that department.” 

Dr. Johns on January 16, 1961, indicated to the Asso- 
ciation that the first description of function and authority 
had been reinstated. 

C. No general faculty meetings have been held in the 
School of Medicine in 1960 or 1961. 

D. The action of the Board of Trustees, on June 7, 1960, 
removing from the Executive Committee of the School 
of Medicine its official authority over matters of educa- 
tional policy, has not been rescinded or modified by 
Board action. 

III. With respect to faculty-administration relationships through- 
out the University of Miami, it should be noted that a 
February 7, 1961, letter from Dr. Johns to the General 
Secretary noted these recent steps: 

“1. The Deans and Directors of the University have been 
designated as the Administrative Council of the Uni- 
versity to meet bi-monthly with myself as chairman to 
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discuss matters of mutual concern and propose recom- ment and report to me thereon January 1, 1962.” 
mendations relative to policies and procedures. The investigating committee is aware of these developments, 
. Research and planning committees have been appointed and of other occurrences which have import for faculty-adminis- 
at the department, school and University levels to re- tration relationships at the University of Miami; it has been 
view, plan and coordinate research grant requests and informed by the Washington Office of the receipt of several as cae 
research work of the University. yet unevaluated letters from faculty members adversely com- 2 
‘3. Program planning committees are being developed at menting on the progress achieved thus far. The investigating 
the department, school and University levels to plan committee recognizes that in time further investigation and report 
academic offerings and recommend implementing per- to Committee T may be necessary in order that continuing dif- 
sonnel, facilities and time schedules. ficulties and achieved solutions may both be noted. The investi- 
. The chairman of the Faculty Council and the president gating committee does not believe that either newly accomplished 
of the local chapter of the AAUP have been requested final actions at Miami, or comments received, require it to make 
to work together to develop a plan of faculty govern- such further report at this time. 


... one can think of no excuse 


Men qualified to supervise higher education know perfectly that, if they are to 
accomplish superior results, they not only must tolerate strong minds but must 
search for them and when found defend them against the insolence of meddlers, 
whether these should be bishops, ambitious housewives, or petty judges. The uni- 
versity president who will not defend a professor's right to the expression of 
opinion is only posturing as president. One of the best measures of the presidential 
office is the extent to which it defends such expression. For if a president defends 
that, he knows its worth in relation to enlightenment and is therefore a man who 
understands liberal education, while, if he will not defend expression, he either 
does not understand his office or is afraid to perform it. A leading reason for heresy 
hunting in American colleges and universities is the failure of presidents to perform 
this duty, and another such reason is the failure of professors to do their part. With 
a little straining of the imagination, and some charity, it is possible to comprehend 
how a president who has chosen to carry water on both shoulders must be wary— 
though neither imagination nor charity can show how liberal education can be 
accomplished under such auspices. But one can think of no excuse like that for a 
professor. His business and his existence depend on freedom to think, to speak, 
to have opinions. If he will not support a colleague denied any of these rights, 
and if he will not join measures to secure these rights against the assaults of igno- 
rance and prejudice, then he lacks professional sense, to say the least. 

From ‘The Test of Academic Freedom” by, Peter A. Carmichael, Bulletin, June, 
1943, p. 377. 
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Developments Relating to Censure 


by The Association 


It is now the policy of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure to communicate in the autumn of 
each year with administrations under censure, assuring 
them and their faculty colleagues that Committee A and 
the Association’s Washington staff are ready at all times 
to assist them in their efforts to improve tenure regula- 
tions or otherwise correct conditions which brought about 
censure. A report on developments relating to censure 
for the period of April, 1959, to February 1, 1960, was 
published in the Spring issue of the AAUP Bulletin, 
pages 79-86. 

The statements appearing below represent the General 
Secretary's appraisal of developments at the listed in- 
stitutions for the year preceding February 6, 1961. 
Significant remedial actions occurring subsequent to the 
writing of these statements will be reported to Commit- 
tee A, the Council, and the Annual Meeting at the 
sessions in Boston, April 19-23, 1961. 


The Administration of The Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia 


The dismissals in November, 1953, of three teachers 
from the faculty of The Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia were reported in the Spring, 1956, Bulletin, 
page 75. The administration of the College was censured 
in April, 1956. 

On October 4, 1960, the General Secretary wrote to 
President William W. Bodine, Jr., offering assistance to 
the administration and faculty in their efforts to correct 
the deficiencies cited in the Association’s report. As of 
February 6, 1961, no reply has been received from Presi- 
dent Bodine. There is no Association chapter at The 
Jefferson Medical College. 


The Administration of North Dakota State 
University of Agriculture and Applied Science 


Four members of the faculty of North Dakota State 
University (formerly North Dakota Agricultural College) 
were dismissed from their teaching posts in 1955; a 
report was published in the Spring, 1956, Bulletin, 
page 130; censure was voted at the Forty-second Annual 
Meeting in April, 1956. 

During the past four years appropriate letters have 
been addressed to the administration of the institution, 
the General Secretary has replied to an inquiry by the 
North Dakota State Commissioner of Education, and a 
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useful conference has been held in the Washington Of- 
fice with a dean of the institution. However, President 
Fred S. Hultz has withheld cooperation. On October 27, 
1960, a letter was sent to President Hultz by the General 
Secretary offering assistance in any steps which might 
properly lead to withdrawal of censure. No reply has 
been received. 

The chapter president at North Dakota State Univer- 
sity informs the Association that the administration has 
been willing to discuss with faculty members matters of 
concern to the faculty, except that no useful conversa- 
tions have been held in reference to remedial actions 
which might serve as a basis for removal of censure. 


The Administration of Temple University 


The report of the Special Committee on the dismissal 
of a faculty member at Temple University in September, 
1953, appeared in the Spring, 1956, Bulletin, pages 79- 
80. The administration of Temple University was 
censured in April, 1956. 

In his recent correspondence with President Millard E. 
Gladfelter and chapter officers, the General Secretary 
called attention to the comments of Committee A on the 
two paragraphs in the amendment (quoted below) which 
the Board of Trustees made on December 6, 1957, to the 
University’s Statement of Policy in Regard to Tenure. 
Committee A expressed approval of the first paragraph 
in the amendment, and indicated its dissatisfaction with 
the second paragraph (see AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 
1958, pages 666-667). President Gladfelter was also in- 
formed of a report that the tenure regulations now in 
force do not apply to the Temple University School of 
Medicine. 

The 1957 amendment reads as follows: 


Membership on the faculty of Temple University will 
not require the sacrifice of any rights guaranteed to all 
citizens by the Constitution of the United States and the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In- 
vocation of any right guaranteed by these basic laws will 
not, in itself, be considered sufficient ground for removal. 

However, any member of our faculty who refuses to 
cooperate with a duly constituted legislative committee or 
other governmental tribunal by invoking his rights under 
the federal or state constitution, will be required to dem- 
onstrate conclusively to the Board of Trustees, in ac- 
cordance with the procedures described in the Statement 
of Policy in Regard to Tenure, that he should be per- 
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mitted to continue in the discharge of his teaching re- 
sponsibilities at Temple University. 


In a letter to the General Secretary dated December 
15, 1960, President Gladfelter submitted the text of the 
following resolution adopted by the Board of Trustees 
on November 18, 1960: 


RESOLVED: That Temple University hereby adopts, 
effective this day the “Statement on Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings” approved by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges in January, 1958, and 
by the American Association of University Professors in 
November, 1957, and directs that in all cases involving 
the fitness of a faculty member who has tenure or whose 
term appointment has not expired, the procedural steps 
outlined in “Procedural Recommendations” of the “State- 
ment” must be followed. 


President Gladfelter stated, “This resolution applies 
to all colleges of the University and indicates that hence- 
forth the Tenure Policy, a copy of which is enclosed, 
and the ‘Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal 
Proceedings’ apply to undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional schools.” He requested that his letter be con- 
sidered as a “petition for removal of Temple University 
from censure.” 

In reply to the General Secretary's query concerning 
the effect of the Board resolution of November 18, 1960, 
upon the status of the 1957 amendment, President Glad- 
felter wrote on February 7, 1961: 


The action of the Board of Trustees on November 18, 
1960, represents the sole statement with respect to tenure 
that is now in effect at Temple University and supersedes 
the 1957 resolution and all other previous resolutions per- 
taining to the subject. 

I will welcome the opportunity to supply any other 
information that will be helpful to the Committee in its 
consideration of our petition for removal from censure. 


Further correspondence will be conducted with Presi- 
dent Gladfelter in an effort to seek the retention of the 
first paragraph in the 1957 amendment and the elimina- 
tion of the second paragraph. The results of this corre- 
spondence will be reported to Committee A prior to its 
April 19 meeting in Boston. 


The Administration of Catawba College 


The dismissals of three professors from the faculty of 
Catawba College in February, 1952, were reported in the 
Spring, 1957, Bulletin, pages, 196-224, and the adminis- 
tration of that institution was censured by the Association 
in April, 1957. There appeared in the Spring, 1960, 
Bulletin, pages 80-81, an account of the exchange of 
correspondence between the General Secretary and Presi- 
dent A. R. Keppel from May 7, 1959, to December 11, 
1959. 

On October 10, 1960, the General Secretary wrote 
President Keppel, stating that he had received no reply 
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to his December 11, 1959, letter; inviting him to send 
information concerning developments at Catawba College 
relating to the Association's censure; and assuring him 
that he stood ready to give any advice or assistance within 
his means toward removal of censure. 

In a letter dated December 2, 1960, President Keppel 
assured the General Secretary that the contractual com- 
mitments which the College required of its faculty in 
1952 were no longer required. In his reply of January 
17, 1961, the General Secretary informed President Kep- 
pel, as he had done in previous communications, that, in 
addition to this assurance, the Association's Committee 
A “must receive assurances from you that would preclude 
the likelihood that any contemplated dismissal proceed- 
ings at Catawba College in the future would be attended 
by the kind of errors which were committed in the 1952 
hearing.” “Also,” the General Secretary added, “Com- 
mittee A may wish to be informed that appropriate 
financial redress has been given the three dismissed pro- 
fessors.”” 

On January 20, 1961, President Keppel wrote the 
General Secretary as follows: 


In response to your letter of January 17th, I am 
pleased to say again that should Catawba College ever 
find it again necessary to dismiss a teacher with tenure, 
such person will, in accordance with the 1940 Statement 
of Principles, be accorded a hearing before an impartial 
body, with the decision of that body fully supported by 
evidence adduced in the hearing. 


Replying on January 30, 1961, the General Secretary 
mentioned again the matter of “appropriate financial 
redress,” and asked: “Can you inform me what offers 
you may be prepared to make to [the dismissed teach- 
ers} ?” 


As of February 6, 1961, no reply to the January 30 
letter had been received from President Keppel. 


The Administration of Auburn University 

In the Bulletin statement of Spring, 1960 (page 81), 
on developments at Auburn University relating to censure 
by the Association, and again in the published “Report 
of Committee A, 1959-1960" in the Summer, 1960, 
Bulletin (page 227) reference is made to reports of a 
willingness on the part of the administration of Auburn 
University to consider remedial actions necessary for the 
removal of the Association's censure. 

In a letter dated November 21, 1960, President Ralph 
B. Draughon of Auburn University responded cordially 
to the General Secretary's annual offer of assistance and 
enclosed two documents for the criticism of the Wash- 
ington staff: (1) the recently completed draft of a 
faculty committee's revision of the ‘Statement of Policy 
of the Board of Trustees on Academic Freedom, Tenure, 
and Responsibility” (adopted by the Board on August 
23, 1957); and (2) a revised contract form entitled 
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“Notice and Acceptance of Appointment,” which had 
recently been approved by the Committee on Tenure of 
the Board of Trustees. The submission of these documents 
afforded the General Secretary the first tangible evidence 
that progress was being made at Auburn University in 
improving the conditions which brought about censure. 


Recognizing that the time had arrived for a thorough 
review of necessary remedial actions, the General Secre- 
tary offered extensive comments on the revised regulations, 
and stated his belief that “Committee A will wish to 
receive, prior to its April 19, 1961 meeting . . . informa- 
tion concerning offers of reinstatement to Professor 
Hutchinson and payment of salary in lieu of adequate 
notice.’ He also called President Draughon’s attention 
to the passage in the 1960 report of Committee A con- 
cerning the absence of any reports ‘‘of assurances by the 
Administration of Auburn University that the academic 
freedom of faculty members and students of that institu- 
tion will be protected, and that reprisals will not be 
taken against faculty and students who express their 
convictions on important issues, including racial desegre- 
gation in education.” 


On January 11, 1961, President Draughon wrote the 
General Secretary expressing concern over ‘two matters 
heretofore not requested of the University’"—redress to 
Professor Hutchinson and the assurances quoted in the 
previous paragraph. President Draughon stated that earlier 
correspondence with the Association’s Washington Office 
had been limited to improvements in regulations. He 
stated, 


Introduction of other matters, mandatory before con- 
sideration can be given to removal of censure, leaves me 
at a loss. We have no thought of offering re-employment 
to Mr. Hutchinson. I am unwilling to request the Board 
to undergo the indignity demanded by Committee A. 
Under the circumstances, I see nothing to do other than 
consider the matter closed. If you have other suggestions, 
please advise me. 


In his reply of January 23, 1961, the General Secretary 
reminded President Draughon that until receipt of his 
November 21 letter with enclosed revisions of regula- 
tions “no previous record of relevant developments had 
been submitted to me for criticism, and consequently I 
had not been afforded an opportunity to comment on all 
aspects of the conditions which brought about censure.” 
The General Secretary called attention to the fact that he 
had submitted, in his January 6 letter, ten separate com- 
ments on various aspects of developments which might 
lead to a recommendation for removal of censure, and 
that in his reply President Draughon had chosen to men- 
tion only the two comments relating to redress to the 
injured teacher and assurances that the academic freedom 
of faculty and students will be protected. 


In a letter dated January 30, President Draughon again 
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expressed surprise that he had not been notified earlier 
of all remedial actions necessary for removal of censure; 
he spoke particularly of his failure to receive the state- 
ment relating to Auburn University in the “Report of 
Committee A, 1959-1960.” He said he “was not unwill- 
ing to continue” discussions with the Washington Office 
respecting improvements in the Auburn regulations, and 
he clarified his position on several other matters previous- 
ly discussed in correspondence with the General Secre- 
tary. With respect to the two remedial actions suggested 
by the General Secretary which President Draughon had 
declined to consider, the President stated again, in his 
letter of January 30, that these actions “are impossible 
of consideration.”” He asked the General Secretary to call 
attention, in his published summary, to “the very sincere 
efforts of the Board of Trustees, administration and 
faculty to develop a satisfactory statement’’ on academic 
freedom and tenure. 

In regard to President Draughon’s complaint that he 
had not been furnished at an earlier date, the 1960 
report of Committee A, the General Secretary wrote on 
February 2 that his October 27, 1960, letter to the 
President contained this sentence, “I also enclose the 
‘Report of Committee A, 1959-1960,’ which was sub- 
mitted to the Annual Meeting in April, 1960, and sub- 
sequently published in the Summer, 1960, issue of the 
AAUP Bulletin.’ Gratification was expressed for the 
President's willingness to continue discussions of improve- 
ments in the University’s regulations. Concerning Presi- 
dent Draughon’s refusal to consider the questions of 
redress to Mr. Hutchinson and assurances to the Auburn 
faculty and student body that reprisals would not be 
taken against them for expressing unpopular views, the 
General Secretary stated that the President's position ‘‘is 
distressing to me, and I feel certain that it is equally 
distressing to all who believe that academic freedom 
cannot be sacrificed in order to conform to local opinion.” 
He also stated that President Draughon’s position could 
be interpreted “as fairly convincing evidence that the 
academic freedom of the faculty and students at Auburn 
University, as it relates to the desegregation issue, is not 
yet secure.” And the General Secretary concluded, “I 
continue to hope that the faculty and administration of 
Auburn University can take all necessary remedial action 
to ensure sound conditions of academic freedom and 
tenure at the institution, and that the censure can be re- 
moved at the earliest possible date.” 


The Administration of Dickinson College 


The dismissal of a Dickinson College professor in 
June, 1956, was reported in the Spring, 1958, Bulletin, 
pages 137-150. The administration was placed on the 
censure list in April, 1958. 

In a letter dated January 18, 1961, replying to the 
General Secretary's letter of October 10, 1960, President 
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Gilbert Malcolm reported, “Agreement has been reached 
between the Faculty and the Board on composition and 
functions of the Faculty Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure. This is now part of the official policy of the 
College.” With respect to the revision of the College’s 
tenure regulations, President Malcolm stated: 


Reconciliation between the statement on Academic 
Freedom as recommended by the Faculty Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure on the one hand, and the 
Trustee statement of December 12, 1959, on the other, 
is proceeding, but more slowly. The Board has shown 
its willingness to reconsider this matter in the light of 
Faculty criticism and your own as stated in your 1960 
report. Several meetings have been held between repre- 
sentatives of the Board and the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure to iron out their differences. The 
Faculty Committee strongly favors the Association’s 1940 
statement, but has advised the Board that if any ex- 
ceptions or additions to that statement are made they 
should be clear, precise, and in such exact language that 
all reasonable men will agree to the meaning and limita- 
tions of what is stated. 

This matter is still in the course of discussion, and ! 
believe that agreement between the Board and the com- 
mittee may be expected. Since the Board has indicated 
that it would like to have the participation of the new 
President in these discussions, final resolution of this 
matter must await the time when he assumes his duties. 


President Malcolm also expressed the opinion that 
faculty-administration relationships had improved in the 
past three years. As examples he cited administrative 
efforts ““(1) to follow good procedure in the engage- 
ment and release of faculty personnel; (2) to communi- 
cate with the Faculty as a body and as individuals on 
matters of policy where such matters were within [the 
President's} or [the Faculty'’s} competence; (3) to ex- 
tend the democratic operation of the College by the 
formulation and adoption by the Faculty of a new com- 
mittee structure, defining the responsibilities and preroga- 
tives of departmental chairmen and of faculty members 
within departments, and by keeping open at all times 
the channels of communication with all groups (includ- 
ing students), divisions, and individuals within our 
College Community; (4) to facilitate and increase mutual 
understanding and promote confidence between the Faculty 
and Administration.” 

Reports from faculty members at Dickinson College 
acknowledge that some progress is being made in joint 
faculty-administration discussions of improvements in the 
College’s tenure regulations, but these reports call atten- 
tion to recurring instances of failure on the part of the 
administration and the Board to seek faculty advice and 
concurrence in policy decisions which affect the profes- 
sional performance of faculty members. 

The Dickinson chapter president, in replying to a 
letter from the General Secretary, speaks approvingly of 
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President Malcolm's distribution to the entire faculty of 
the report by an accrediting evaluation team, but states 
that the appointment of an Acting Dean of the College 
“came as a great shock to the faculty,” some of whose 
senior members protested vigorously to President Malcolm 
prior to the public announcement of the appointment. 
This informant states that five months later the faculty 
learned through a newspaper article that the Acting Dean 
had been “elected Dean of the College.” Dissatisfaction 
of faculty members was reported in reference to the ad- 
ministration’s failure to permit the faculty to elect its rep- 
resentatives to serve on an ad hoc committee established 
to redraft certain College policy statements relating to the 
structure and functions of faculty committees. Also, it was 
reported that when the ad hoc committee's revisions were 
presented to a faculty meeting in September, 1960, the 
Acting Dean “made it clear,” in the words of the chapter 
president, “that the results were not to be referred either 
to a standing committee of the faculty or an elected 
committee of the faculty.” 

In his January 18 letter to the General Secretary, 
referred to above, President Malcolm requested permis- 
sion to comment on one written statement by the chapter 
president, a copy of which had been sent to the President 
by the author of the statement. A copy of the two 
paragraphs appearing immediately above was sent to Pres- 
ident Malcolm on January 31. 

In his letter of February 3 to the General Secretary, 
President Malcolm commented at length on the contents 
of the paragraphs submitted to him. He denied the faculty 
reports of “‘recurring instances of failure on the part of 
the administration and board to seek faculty advice and 
concurrence in policy decisions,” and he stated, ‘Faculty 
advice has been sought in every major policy decision 
made since the beginning of my administration.” He 
stated that Board committees had conferred with commit- 
tees of the faculty, that there was faculty membership on 
the Steering Committee of the College, and that the 
elected faculty Advisory Committee had assisted him in 
his reports to the Washington Office and to the Middle 
States Association. 

Concerning the appointment of an Acting Dean, the 
President stated, “The number of people who were 
‘shocked by this appointment’ was, so far as I know, 


. limited to two members who came to me to protest his 


appointment. In general the Faculty is well satisfied with 
the appointment; many of them have told me so.”’ Presi- 
dent Malcolm asserts that there was no attempt to be 
surreptitious in the public announcement of the “elec- 
tion" of the Dean, but he admits that “it would have 
been better to release the informaticn to the press after 
announcement to the Faculty.” He does not comment 
on the presence or absence of consultation with the 
faculty in the “election” of the Dean. 

Concerning the chapter president's protest over the 
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failure to permit the faculty to choose its representative 
to serve on an ad hoc committee established to redraft 
a statement on the purpose and structure of faculty com- 
mittees, President Malcolm states: (1) the faculty, at 
its final meeting on May 30, passed “its routine resolu- 
tion empowering the President to act for the Faculty 
until the opening of the academic year in September’; 
(2) he informed the Board’ of Trustees on June 3 that 
he intended to use the chairmen of departments for this 
redrafting assignment during the summer; (3) “as Presi- 
dent of the College it is quite within my competence to 
appoint a committee”; (4) “a committee of all chairmen 
represent the Faculty rather widely, roughly 20 per cent”’; 
and (5) “the work accomplished by the committee in 
question during the summer could not have been ex- 
peditiously accomplished after College opened in the 
fall." He asserts, in contradiction to the report of an 
experienced faculty member, that the work of the de- 
partmental chairmen “was presented to open hearings of 
the full Faculty from which extensive revision resulted. 
When it was reported to the floor of the Faculty for 
action the Faculty was quite free to do whatever it chose. 
The Faculty in fact chose,” the President continues, ‘to 
adopt it and did so moreover with good will and by 
substantial majority.” 

Concerning the failure to consult with the faculty on 
the policies formulated by departmental chairmen govern- 
ing their duties, President Malcolm states, “The chair- 
men of the departments are in the administrative chain of 
the College. It is the prerogative of the President to 
appoint department chairmen and, if he were to deem it 
best, to specify the policy by which they should be gov- 
erned. In point of fact the President has permitted the 
chairmen to evolve these policies themselves. This does 
not appear to me to be an abuse of Faculty privilege.” 
The matter of the concern of the faculty at large with 
the aspect of institutional government relating to the 
duties and authority of departmental chairmen is not 
discussed in President Malcolm's letter of February 3. 

Additional comments by two senior members of the 
Dickinson faculty reached the General Secretary on Feb- 
ruary 7. They testified that faculty-administration rela- 
tionships have improved since 1958, and they expressed 
confidence that the faculty and administration, in co- 
operation with members of the Board of Trustees, will 
be able to correct the conditions which brought about 
the censure. 


The Board of Directors of Texas Technological 
College 


The report on the summary dismissals of three teach- 
ers in July, 1957, by the Board of Directors of Texas 
Technological College was published in the Spring, 1958, 
Bulletin, pages 170-187, and the Board was censured 
by the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting in April, 1958. 
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On May 17, 1960, the Chairman of the Faculty Ad- 
visory Committee forwarded a third draft of proposed 
tenure regulations. A staff member studied this draft and 
offered certain comments, which were forwarded, together 
with a letter from the General Secretary, on June 20, 
1960. In this letter, the faculty was congratulated upon 
its “patient and arduous efforts” to obtain revision of 
the tenure regulations but was reminded that adequate 
redress to the three professors was a matter of grave 
concern to the Association. 

On October 11, 1960, the General Secretary addressed 
letters of inquiry to President Goodwin and a faculty 
member to learn if any developments warranted considera- 
tion of the removal of censure from the Board of Direc- 
tors of the institution. President Goodwin replied on 
October 18, 1960, enclosing a report prepared at his re- 
quest by the Chairman of the Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee. This report indicated that the Faculty Advisory 
Committee on Tenure and Privileges and a subcommit- 
tee of the local chapter had met on September 29, 1960, 
and incorporated all but two of the suggestions recom- 
mended by the Washington Office the previous June. 
Copies of the new proposal had been distributed to 
members of the local chapter, and it was planned to dis- 
cuss the changes at a general faculty meeting on Novem- 
ber 17, 1960, at which time the faculty was expected to 
endorse the revised proposal and then transmit it to the 
President for submission to the Board of Directors for 
its December meeting. 

Since no word was received on these promising develop- 
ments, the Washington Office addressed another letter to 
President Goodwin on January 5. President Goodwin 
replied on January 10: “I regret to report that we will 
not have any material to submit relative to the removal 
of censure by your January 30 Bulletin deadline. The 
Board, at its last meeting, felt that further study was 
needed before any changes should be made in our 
present tenure policy.” President Goodwin did not 
comment on developments concerning the question of 
redress to the three professors. 

As of February 6, 1961, the Washington Office had 
received no additional information on efforts to meet con- 
ditions necessary for the removal of censure. 


The Board of Trustees of Fisk University 
The dismissal in April, 1955, of a teacher from the 


faculty of Fisk University was reported in the Spring, 


1959, Bulletin, pages 27-46, and the Board of Trustees 
of that institution was censured in April, 1959. 

Since his inauguration in the spring of 1958, Presi- 
dent Stephen J. Wright has pursued a course of action, 
with commendable vigor, towards the objective of cor- 
recting those deficiencies in the institution's regulations 
regarding academic freedom and tenure which were 
brought to the attention of the Association in the course 
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of its investigation. In August, 1959, and again in July, 
1960, Dr. Wright conferred in the Washington Office 
with the General Secretary concerning improvements in 
the Fisk regulations. He has obtained the cooperation of 
the faculty and the Board of Trustees in efforts to bring 
the University’s tenure policies into conformity with the 
1940 Statement of Principles. 


The “Report of Committee A, 1959-1960" [AAUP 
Bulletin, Summer, 1960, page 227] states: 


The report of the special investigating committee on 
the Lorch case drew particular attention to four pro- 
visions of the 1940 Statement of Principles not contained 
in Fisk University’s tenure regulations: (1) that the ac- 
cused teacher may have the assistance of counsel at the 
hearings, (2) that full stenographic records of the hear- 
ings be obtained and made available to the parties, (3) 
that a year’s salary in lieu of a year's notice be paid to 
a teacher who is dismissed on charges not involving moral 
turpitude, and (4) that an accused teacher be given 
an adequate hearing before the Board of Trustees. 

Since the censure vote was taken, the Board of 
Trustees has made a number of fundamental changes in 
the tenure regulations of Fisk University which will be- 
come effective for the academic year 1960-61. Committee 
A is satisfied that the amended regulations are now 
consistent with the 1940 Statement of Principles as regards 
points (1), (2), and (4). It notes, however, that the 
regulations do not correct the deficiency relating to the 
payment of a year’s salary to professors dismissed for 
reasons not involving moral turpitude. It attaches im- 
portance to this deficiency because it was an important 
element in the case of this dismissed professor. 

While Committee A is gratified to note the fact that 
serious attention has been given to basic problems in- 
volved in framing acceptable regulations regarding 
academic freedom and tenure by the President and 
Board of Trustees of Fisk University, and that a great 
deal of progress has been made, it regretfully concludes 
that it cannot overlook or minimize their failure to 
adopt a rule providing for a year’s pay in lieu of a 
year's notice. Accordingly, until such a regulation is 
put into effect, Committee A recommends that this in- 
stitution remain on the list of Censured Administrations. 


In a letter of January 31, 1961, President Wright in- 
formed the General Secretary that he and the Faculty 
Committee on Tenure have agreed upon a statement, for 
submission to the Board of Trustees, in reference to a 
rule providing for a year's pay in lieu of a year's notice. 
The statement reads as follows: 


After it has been deemed necessary on the basis of 
academic due process as outlined above that an individ- 
ual* on tenure or prior to the termination of a term 
appointment is to leave the University either on his own 
initiative or by action of the University, for whatever 
reason, the case will be reviewed by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Tenure. Based upon the recommendations of 


*Excluding those reaching the statutory age for retirement. 
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this review and the concurrence of the President, the in- 
dividual may be given an academic year's notice or 
granted an academic year's salary, when his services are 
not continued at the University. In case the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee and the President do not agree, 
the matter will be referred to the Board of Trustees for 
decision. 


On February 6 the General Secretary furnished Presi- 
dent Wright with comments on two portions of the state- 
ment which could be interpreted variously. The sugges- 
tion was made that the ambiguities would be corrected 
if the last two sentences in the regulation were worded 
as follows: 


Based upon the recommendations of this review, the 
individual will be given an academic year’s notice or 
granted an academic year’s salary, when his services are 
not continued at the University. If the President does not 
concur with the choice of the Faculty Committee be- 
tween a year’s notice and a year's salary, the matter 
shall be referred to the Board of Trustees for a final 
choice between a year’s notice and a year’s salary. 


Further developments in the revision of the Fisk Uni- 
versity regulations will be reported to Committee A, the 
Council, and the Annual Meeting in April, 1961. 


The Administration of New York University 


The report on two dismissals from the faculty of 
New York University—one in June, 1951, and the other 
in April, 1953—-was published in the Spring, 1958, Bul- 
letin, pages 22-25. Committee A refrained from recom- 
mending censure to the Annual Meeting of 1958 on the 
grounds that (1) extensive changes had occurred in ad- 
ministrative personnel and in the governing board since 
the time of these dismissals, and (2) improvements in 
the University’s regulations on dismissal proceedings had 
taken place. Committee A cited two serious defects re- 
maining in the University’s regulations: (1) a clause 
disclaiming legal responsibility by the University for 
observance of the standards set forth in the regulations, 
and (2) a provision allowing an administrative officer, 
without any showing of extraordinary circumstances, to 
suspend a teacher who must then petition a Board of 
Review for a hearing. Committee A also expressed the 
belief that the administration should give one year's 
severance pay to the two dismissed professors. 

The 1959 Annual Meeting received the recommenda- 
tions of Committee A that the New York University ad- 
ministration be censured in the absence of favorable de- 
velopments during the preceding year. The Meeting voted 
censure. 

As reported in the Spring, 1960, Bulletin, page 85, the 
General Secretary and President Carroll V. Newsom ex- 
changed several letters in the summer of 1959 concerning 
efforts at New York University to improve regulations. 
In the absence of reports of satisfactorily amended regu- 
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lations and offers of redress, Committee A made no 
recommendation for removal of censure to the Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting. 


In the Autumn of 1960 the General Secretary again 
made offers of assistance to President Newsom and the 
officers of the New York University Chapter. These of- 
fers coincided with the adoption on October 24, 1960, 
by the New York University Board of Trustees of new 
“Rules of Tenure and Related Provisions.” Careful study 
of these rules led the General Secretary, on January 31, 
1961, to write to President Carroll V. Newsom in these 
terms: 


I. “It is the opinion of the Washington Office that 
the first cause noted as a basis for censure in 
1959 .. . has been removed; permanent tenure is 
now not subject to a disclaimer clause. 


II. “The second cause noted as a basis for censure 
in 1959 no longer exists; the procedures for dis- 
missal or suspension appear to conform to ap- 
proved academic practice.” This conclusion is 
based upon the fact that. summary suspension is 
characterized as an “extraordinary remedy” for 
use in situations where ‘the continuance of the 
person in service threatens substantial harm to 
himself, to others, or to the welfare of the Uni- 
versity."" Provision is also made for alternative 
courses of action whereby the suspension must 
soon either be lifted or embodied in the formal 
proceedings for dismissal under academic due 
process. 


III. On the redress issue, the General Secretary wrote, 
“No new evidence or argument has been dis- 
covered in contradiction of the position taken 
by the Association at the time of censure to the 
effect that the teachers were entitled to a year's 
severance pay, under both New York University 
regulations and the standards of the profession.” 
In the face of this unchanged situation, it appears 
that removal of censure should be contingent 
upon redress offers which are deemed adequate 
by the Association. 


The General Secretary in his letter to President New- 
som noted that the Board of Trustees of New York 
University in their new 1960 rules have clearly estab- 
lished the principle of a year’s severance pay, without 
any qualifications. Therefore it seemed proper to suggest 
to President Newsom that Board action to offer severance 
pay to the two teachers involved ‘‘would unite completely 
and indistinguishably motives of proper self-interest and 
judicious magnanimity.”” The position here taken for the 
Association will be urged upon the administration of 
New York University during the next three months in 
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the hope that a report may be made to Committee A 
and to the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting that the last 
remaining apparent obstacle to withdrawal of censure has 
been removed. 


The Administration of the Lowell Technological 
Institute 


The dismissals, in April, 1958, of two teachers from 
the faculty of the Lowell Technological Institute were re- 
ported in the Winter, 1959, Bulletin, pages 550-567. 
Censure of the administration of the Institute was voted 
at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting in April, 1960. 

On October 27, 1960, the General Secretary wrote to 
President Martin J. Lydon seeking information and offer- 
ing assistance which might lead to withdrawal of cen- 
sure in harmony with established principles of academic 
freedom and tenure. As of February 6, 1961, no reply 
has been received from President Lydon. 


Information and comment received from a faculty 
source indicate that there has been no change in the 
situation at Lowell Technological Institute which would 
affect the censure status of the administration. Word is 
sent, however, of possible approval by the Board of 
Trustees of new faculty by-laws which might mark a 
step forward in faculty-administration relationships. 


The Administration of Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


The report of the committee which investigated the 
failure of Princeton Theological Seminary to reappoint 
an assistant professor with ten years’ faculty service at 
that institution was published in the Spring, 1959, issue 
of the AAUP Bulletin, pages 47-57. The administration 
was placed on the censure list in April, 1960. In recom- 
mending censure, Committee A noted that the Princeton 
Theological Seminary had not made adequate progress 
in establishing suitable regulations governing academic 
freedom and tenure, and that reinstatement of the faculty 
member concerned had not been seriously considered. 

During 1960 the Washington Office has been in cor- 
respondence both with the dismissed professor and the 
President of Princeton Theological Seminary. Although 
no offer of reinstatement appears to have been made, the 
professor has withdrawn his suit against the Seminary 
following a settlement out of court. The terms of the 
settlement have been kept confidential and are not known 
to the Washington Office. 

With the assistance of the Washington Office, the 
faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary has adopted 
by-laws which have been given the formal approval of 
the Board of Trustees. The by-laws contain provisions 
governing academic freedom and tenure which should 
prevent the occurrence of any incidents similar to that 
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which led to the Association's censure, and which suggest 
that conditions of academic freedom and tenure are now 
excellent. Under the by-laws no faculty member may 
serve a probationary period at Princeton Theological 
Seminary of more than six years; all faculty members 
whose removal for cause is contemplated are entitled to 
a hearing before a faculty committee, and the hearing 
will be conducted in accordance with procedures recom- 
mended by the Association; and a faculty member dis- 
missed for reasons not involving moral turpitude will 
receive salary for at least one year from the date of 
notification of dismissal. In addition, faculty members 
on probationary status whose reappointments are not 
contemplated are to receive notice of nonreappointment 
in keeping with the Association's recommendations. 


In view of the report of the Association's investigating 
committee, which calls attention to the lack of faculty 
participation in the governance of the institution, it is 
particularly gratifying to note the role which the faculty 
has played in the past year and the role contemplated 
for it in the newly adopted by-laws. Negotiations with 
Dr. James I. McCord, who succeeded to the presidency 
of Princeton Theological Seminary following the incident 
investigated by the Association, have been cordial through- 
out, and the Washington Ofhce has been impressed by 
President McCord’s obvious concern to have Princeton 
Theological Seminary meet the highest standards of 
academic freedom and tenure and of faculty participation 
in the governance of the institution. 


Dilemma 


Because we thought, the Great Unthinking 
Swore that we served the enemy; 


II 


Developments at Allen University and 
Benedict College 


In 1960, at the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, the chair- 
man of Committee A reported the judgment of that 
group that the actions of the administrations of Allen 
University and Benedict College were censurable. How- 
ever, no recommendations of censure were offered ‘‘but 
only because the report of the special investigating com- 
mittee did not reach the membership in time for con- 
sideration." The Council approved this position taken 
by Committee A. The report on Allen University and 
Benedict College appeared in the Spring, 1960, Bulletin, 
pages 87-104. 

On October 27, 1960, the General Secretary wrote to 
President Frank R. Veal of Allen University offering to 
assist in improving the situation at the institution in 
order that likely censure by the Forty-seventh Annual 
Meeting might be avoided. No reply has been received. 

The situation with regard to Benedict College is iden- 
tical to that at Allen University, described above, except 
for the fact that the Association's letter of inquiry and 
offer of assistance were addressed to President J. A. 
Bacoats of Benedict College. Here also no reply has been 
received. 

WILLIAM P. FIDLER 
General Secretary 
February 6, 1961 


The enemy came and found us thinking 
And hanged us on the nearest tree. 


University of Utah 
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Statement on Recruitment and 
Resignation of Faculty Members 


In August, 1958, a joint committee representing the 
Association of American Colleges and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors was established to discuss 
the problems and issues raised by current practices relat- 
ing to the recruitment and resignation of faculty mem- 
bers. The joint committee met in Washington on Septem- 
ber 29-30, 1958. Representing the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges were Presidents Samuel Gould (Antioch 
College), Margaret Clapp (Wellesley College), and 
Walter C. Langsam (University of Cincinnati) ; the rep- 
resentatives of the American Association of University 
Professors were Professors Clark Byse (Harvard Univer: 
sity), Robert K. Carr (Dartmouth College), Ralph F. 
Fuchs (Indiana University), and Bentley Glass (The 
Johns Hopkins University), and Dr. William P. Fidler 
(General Secretary). 

After full exploration of the subject, the joint com- 
mittee requested a subcommittee to prepare a tentative 
draft of a Statement on Recruitment and Resignation of 
Faculty Members, incorporating the consensus of the joint 
committee's deliberations, for submission to the full com- 
mittee. The subcommittee’s Statement was revised several 
times in the light of comments by committee members. 
Following study of the draft Statement by the Commission 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure of the Association of 
American Colleges and by the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors, which resulted in 
several additional changes, the Statement was circulated 
to the institutional members of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges for comments and recommendations. 

At its meeting on November 7, 1959, the Council of 
the American Association of University Professors con- 
ducted a thorough discussion of the Statement as it ap- 
peared in the draft dated July 15, 1959, and the Council 
passed three resolutions in reference to it: (1) approval 
of those portions of the Statement, including the first two 
paragraphs (see full text of the Statement as quoted be- 
low), over which faculties, as distinguished from admin- 
istrative officers, have a measure of control in upholding 
the standards set forth in the Statement; (2) authoriza- 
tion to the Association's representatives on the joint com- 
mittee “to negotiate further concerning the remainder of 
the statement, provided the negotiations can be extended 
to additional associations representative of the major types 
of colleges and universities”; and (3) recommendation 
that the Association's 1929 Statement on Resignations be 
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amended ‘in the event a more complete statement on re- 
cruitment and resignations is not formulated and adopted 
by the interested organizations.” 

With the approval of the Chairman of the AAC Com- 
mission on Academic Freedom and Tenure (President 
Langsam), the General Secretary corresponded with the 
executive secretaries of several educational associations 
with a view to interesting those associations in considering 
the policies contained in the Statement and endorsing 
them. The Executive Committee of the State Universities 
Association, at its meeting in November, 1959, endorsed 
the Statement in general and recommended changes in 
two effective dates ‘in order to accommodate our legisla- 
tive-appropriation calendar.” The suggested changes were 
referred to the joint committee and were accepted by it. 
No reports have been received of actions by other asso- 
ciations. 

At its January, 1960, meeting in Boston, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges considered the recommenda- 
tion of its Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
that the amended Statement be approved, but the motion 
to this effect was tabled for one year. Included in the 
tabling motion was the request that during the year the 
Commission canvass the members for comments and sug- 
gestions, and review the Commission's position in the 
light of responses from member institutions. Responding 
to the canvass, a few members objected to the idea of a 
code of principles in this area, bit the overwhelming ma- 
jority of those responding acknowledged that the estab- 
lishment of some guidelines was desirable and would be 
helpful. The criticisms of the Statement centered pri- 
marily on one or another of the proposed terminal dates. 

The Statement as quoted below, accompanied by an 
explanatory ‘Preamble,’ was again presented to the Jan- 
uary, 1961, Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges with a strong recommendation by the Asso- 
ciation’s Commission that it be adopted with the following 
reservations as set forth in the ‘‘Preamble”’: 

1. No set of principles adopted by the Association 
can do more than suggest and recommend a course of 
action. Consequently, the present statement in no way 
interferes with institutional sovereignty. 

2. The Commission realizes that the diversity of 
practice and control that exists among institutions of 
higher learning precludes any set of standards from 
being universally applicable to every situation. 
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3. The statement is concerned only with minimum 
standards and in no way seeks to create a norm for 
institutions at which “better’’ practices already are in 
force. 

4. The Commission recognizes the fact that ‘‘emer- 
gency” situations will arise and will have to be dealt 
with. However, it urges both administration and faculty 
to do so in ways that will not go counter to the spirit 
of cooperation, good faith and responsibility that the 
statement is seeking to promote. 

5. The Commission believes that the spirit embodied 
in the proposed statement is its most important aspect. 

In the firm belief, then, that the development of an 
effective code of ethics for the profession is essential to 
the welfare of higher education in the difficult years 
ahead, your Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure recommends the statement for formal adoption 
by the Association. 

The Statement, subject to the reservations quoted above, 
was adopted without debate by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

Chapters of the American Association of University 
Professors have been urged to consider the merits of the 
Statement and to submit their comments to the General 
Secretary before April 1, 1961. The Council of the Asso- 
ciation will again consider the Statement in the light of 
Chapter comments, and report to the Annual Meeting in 
Boston, April 21-22, 1961. 

The Statement is here published for the consideration 
of individual members, who are also urged to submit 
their comments to the General Secretary prior to the Bos- 
ton meeting 


WILLIAM P. FIDLER 


THE STATEMENT 


Mobility of faculty members among colleges and uni- 
versities is rightly recognized as desirable in American 
higher education. Yet the departure of a faculty member 
always requires changes within his institution, and may 
entail major adjustments on the part of his colleagues, the 
administration, and students in his field. Ordinarily a 
temporary or permanent successor must be found and ap- 
pointed to either his position or the position of a col- 
league who is promoted to replace him. 

In a period of expansion of higher education, such as 
that already existing and promising to be even more in- 
tensified as a pattern for the coming years, adjustrhents 
are required more frequently as the number of positions 
and of transfers among institutions increases. These be- 
come more difficult than at other times, especially in the 
higher academic ranks. Clear standards of practice in the 
recruitment and in the resignations of members of existing 
faculties should contribute to an orderly interchange of 
personnel that will be in the interest of all. 

The standards set forth below are recommended to ad- 
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ministrations and faculties, in the belief that they are 
sound and should be generally followed. They are pred- 
icated on the assumption that proper provision has been 
made by employing institutions for timely notice to pro- 
bationary faculty members and those on term appoint- 
ments, with respect to their subsequent status. In addition 
to observing applicable requirements for notice of termi- 
nation to probationary faculty members, institutions should 
make provision for notice to all faculty members not later 
than March 15 of each year of their status the following 
fall, including rank and (unless unavoidable budget pro- 
cedures beyond the institution forbid) prospective salary. 

1. Negotiations looking to the possible appointment 
for the following fall of persons who are already faculty 
members of other institutions, in active service or on 
leave-of-absence and not on terminal appointment, should 
be begun and completed as early as possible in the aca- 
demic year. It is desirable that, when feasible, the faculty 
member who has been approached with regard to another 
position inform the appropriate officers of his institution 
when such negotiations are in progress. The conclusion of 
a binding agreement for the faculty member to accept an 
appointment elsewhere should always be followed by 
prompt notice to his institution. 

2. A faculty member should not resign in order to 
accept other employment as of the end of the academic 
year, later than May 15 or thirty days after receiving 
notification of the terms of his continued employment the 
following year, whichever date occurs later. It is recog- 
nized, however, that this obligation will be in effect only 
if institutions generally observe the time factor set forth 
in the following paragraph for new offers. It is also rec- 
ognized that emergencies will occur. In such an emer- 
gency the faculty member may ask the appropriate officials 
of his institution to waive this requirement; but he should 
conform to their decision. 


3. To permit a faculty member to give due considera- 
tion and timely notice to his institution in the circum- 
stances defined in paragraph 1 of these standards, an offer 
of appointment for the following fall at another institu- 
tion should not be made after May 1. The offer should be 
a “firm” one, not subject to contingencies. 


4. Institutions deprived of the services of faculty mem- 
bers too late in the academic year to permit their replace- 
ment by securing the members of other faculties in con- 
formity to these standards, and institutions otherwise pre- 
vented from taking timely action to recruit from other 
faculties, should accept the necessity of making tempo- 
rary arrangements or obtaining personnel from other 
sources, including new entrants to the academic profes- 
sion and faculty personnel who have retired. 


5. Except by agreement with his institution, a faculty 
member should not leave or be solicited to leave his posi- 
tion during an academic year for which he holds an ap- 
pointment. 
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Forty-seventh Annual Meeting 


General Arrangements 


The Association’s Forty-seventh Annual Meeting will 
be held in Boston, Massachusetts, at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel on Friday and Saturday, April 21 and 22..The hotel 
has guaranteed rates of $10.00-$12.50 for single rooms, 
$16.00-$17.00 for double-bed rooms, and $17.50-$19.00 
for twin-bed rooms. Room reservation cards were included 
with the Chapter Letter that was mailed in early March. 
All members and chapter delegates planning to attend 
should use these cards in making their reservations. 


Several significant matters of Association business will 
be on the agenda of the Boston Meeting, and members 
who plan to attend and participate in the discussion of 
these subjects are urged to examine relevant Bulletin 
articles, cited below, and to consult with their chapter 
colleagues concerning the matters upon which the Meet- 
ing will vote. 


A report on the greatly expanded activities of Commit- 
tee T on College and University Government will be one 
of the major items of business. Some months ago chapters 
were asked to discuss the tentative Statement of Principles, 
prepared by Committee T, and to submit their comments 
to the Washington Office. The Statement was published 
in the Bulletin (Summer, 1960, pages 203-204), and 
individual members were likewise urged to forward their 
opinions. The Report of Committee T will analyze the 
comments received by March 1, and will contain the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation to the Council and Annual 
Meeting on possible courses of action with respect to the 
Statement. Two reports of investigating committees au- 
thorized by Committee T—one reporting on faculty-ad- 
ministration relationships at Monmouth College (New 
Jersey), and the other on conditions at the University of 
Miami (Florida) School of Medicine—appear elsewhere 
in this issue. The Meeting will receive and discuss the 
Committee’s recommendations on these reports, and will 
take appropriate action with respect to them. A panel 
discussion on faculty participation in college and univer- 
sity government is being arranged. 


Chapters have been requested, through Chapter Letter 
I, 1961 (dated January 31), to examine and comment on 
a Statement on Recruitment and Resignation of Faculty 
Members, prepared by a joint committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and our Association. This 
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Statement, with an explanatory introduction, appears else- 
where in this issue of the Bulletin. A report on the com- 
ments received from chapters and ‘individual members will 
be presented to the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting, and 
the Meeting will determine the action it wishes to take 
on the Statement. 


The annual report of Committee Z on the Economic 
Status of the Profession will feature the Committee's 
salary grading survey for the academic year 1960-1961. 
Mimeographed copies of the report, with an appendix 
listing the institutional data and index grades compiled 
in the survey, will be available for distribution at the 
Boston Meeting, and the report in its final corrected form 
will be published in the Summer, 1961, Bulletin. Earlier 
Bulletin articles on the salary grading survey will be of 
interest to those participating in the discussion of the 
current report of Committee Z. (See Spring, 1958, pages 
214-236; Summer, 1959, pages 157-194; Winter, 1959, 
pages 493-501; Spring, 1960, page 18; Summer, 1960, 
pages 156-200; and Winter, 1960, pages 414-415.) 

Committee A will report upon Association activities in 
the area of academic freedom and tenure. The Annual 
Meeting will receive the Committee’s recommendations 
concerning the report of the investigating committee 
which visited Allen University and Benedict College (see 
Bulletin, Spring, 1960, pages 87-104). Developments at 
institutions where censure of administrations is now in 
effect will be presented by Committee A for the Meet- 
ing’s decisions to remove or continue censures (see Spring, 
1960, Bulletin, pages 79-86, and “Developments Relating 
to Censure by the Association” appearing elsewhere in 
this issue). 

Significant Association programs in other areas will be 
analyzed, either in the form of panel discussions or re- 
sponses to committee reports, particularly those programs 
relating to professional ethics, conditions of teaching, 
accrediting, and relationships of higher education to fed- 
eral and state governments. 


All members in attendance are invited to the social 
hour, late Friday afternoon, April 21, at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel. 


At a time when the general public and the federal 
government are showing increasing concern for the special 
problems of higher education, and during a period when 
the participation of faculty members in the formulation 
of educational plans is more urgently needed than ever 
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before, the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation is an event of major interest to the entire academic 
profession. Ours is the only educational organization with 
a broad representation of the teaching faculties of our 
nation’s colleges and universities. Therefore, it is im- 
portant that the membership, the chapters, and the state 
and regional conferences be adequately represented at the 
Boston Meeting. Chapters are urged to appoint one or 
more official delegates, and to take steps to defray part or 
all of the travel expenses incurred by these delegates. 
Individual members, not officially appointed to serve as 
delegates, are also strongly urged to attend the Meeting 
in Boston. 


Chapter secretaries have received forms for the designa- 
tion of official chapter delegates. These forms should be 
filled out, signed by a chapter officer, and returned to the 
Washington Office by April 7. Attention is called to an 
Association ruling that prevents the use of proxies at 
Annual Meetings. In ordinary voting at an Annual Meet- 
ing, each Active member is entitled to cast one vote. If a 
proportional vote is called for, a chapter's weighted vote 
can be cast only by accredited delegates who must be 
members of the chapter. 


Membership, January 1, 1960 ............... 39,020 


Memberships lapsed 


Reinstatements ........ 
Elections: 


Membership, January 1, 1961 ............... 42,273 


*Includes new members from November 25, 1959, through 
November 15, 1960. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Record for 1960 


Resolutions 


President Ralph F. Fuchs has appointed a Committee 
on Resolutions for the Meeting, the membership of which, 
in addition to the President and General Secretary, ex 
officio, will consist of the following: Robert B. Brode 
(Physics, University of California, Berkeley) Chairman; 
Frances C. Brown (Chemistry, Duke University) ; Chester 
H. Cable (English, Wayne State University) ; Phillip M. 
Monypenny (Political Science, University of Illinois) ; 
and Ralph M. Sargent (English, Haverford College). 

Members, chapters, and conferences wishing to have 
resolutions considered at the forthcoming Annual Meet- 
ing must submit such resolutions to the Washington 
Office, for transmittal to the Chairman of the Committee, 
on or before April 10. Chapter and conference officers 
have been notified of the provisions for presenting reso- 
lutions to the Committee. 

Only resolutions which have been submitted under the 
rule, and resolutions dealing with matters that arise sub- 
sequent to April 10, 1961, may be moved from the floor. 
In this connection, resolutions are to be distinguished 
from motions relating to Association business, which are 
always in order at the proper point in the agenda. 


Distribution: 


Members in 1360 approved institutions (in- 
cluding 636 chapters) : 


Members elsewhere: 


Honorary members®* 22 
1,366 


**The election of Honorary members was discontinued in 1933. 
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Disclaimer Affidavit: Non-Participating and 


Disapproving Colleges and Universities 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Which on Officially Stated Grounds Have Refused to Participate in 
or Have Withdrawn, in Whole or in Part, from the NDEA Program Because of the Disclaimer Affidavit (as 


of February 1, 1961) 


Amherst College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Barnard College (New York) 
Beloit College { Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 
(Vermont) 
Brandeis University 
( Massachusetts ) 


Bryn Mawr College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (lowa) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Mills College (California) 


Mount Holyoke College 
( Massachusets ) 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Princeton University 
( New Jersey) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
St. John’s College (Maryland) 
Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 


Smith College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Swarthmore College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Wellesley College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Yale University (Connecticut) 


List of Institutions of Higher Education Whose Presidents or Boards Have Publicly Stated Their Disapproval 
of the Disclaimer Affidavit Requirement (February 1, 1961) 


Allegheny College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
Amherst College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Bard College (New York) 
Barnard College (New York) 
Bates College (Maine) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 
(Vermont) 
Bluffton College (Ohio) 
Boston College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Bowdoin College (Maine) 
Bradley University (Illinois) 
Brandeis University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Brown University 
(Rhode Island) 
Bryn Mawr College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Bucknell University 
(Pennsylvania) 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Case Institute of Technology 
(Ohio) 
Central Washington College 
of Education 
Chatham College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
University of Chicago 
(Illinois ) 
Coe College (Iowa) 
Colby College (Maine) 
Colgate University 
(New York) 
College of the Pacific 
(California ) 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
(New York) 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell College (Iowa) 
Cornell University 
(New York) 
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Dartmouth College 
(New Hampshire) 
Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Pennsylvania) 
Duke University 
(North Carolina) 
Earlham College (Indiana) 
Eastern Washington College 
of Education 
Fairleigh Dickinson 
University (New Jersey) 
Ferris Institute (Michigan) 
Florida State University 
Goucher College (Maryland) 
Grinnell College (Iowa) 
Hamilton College 
(New York) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Haverford College 
(Pennsylvania ) 
University of Hawaii 
Hunter College (New York) 
University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State Teachers College 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
Kalamazoo College (Michigan) 
Knox College (Illinois) 
Lafayette College 
(Pennsylvania) 
Lake Erie College (Ohio) 
Lake Forest College (Illinois) 


La Verne College 
(California) 
Lawrence College 
( Wisconsin ) 
Loyola University (Illinois) 
Manhattan College 
(New York) 
University of Michigan 
Mills College (California) 


Millsaps College (Mississippi ) 
University of Minnesota 
Mount Holyoke College 
( Massachusetts ) 
University of New Hampshire 
College of the City of 
New York 
State University of 
New York 
North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and 
Engineering 
University of North Carolina 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North 
Carolina 
Northwestern University 
(Illinois ) 
University of Notre Dame 
(Indiana) 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Occidental College 
(California) 
University of Oregon 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State University 
University of Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) 
Pratt Institute (New York) 
Princeton University 
(New Jersey) 
Providence College 
(Rhode Island) 
Queens College (New York) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (New York) 
University of Rhode Island 
Roosevelt University 
( Illinois ) 
Rutgers University 
(New Jersey) 
St. John’s College (Maryland) 
St. Louis University 
( Missouri) 


Sarah Lawrence College 
(New York) 
Seton Hill College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Simmons College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Skidmore College 
(New York) 
Smith College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Swarthmore College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Syracuse University 
(New York) 
Temple University 
( Pennsylvania) 
University of Toledo (Ohio) 
Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College 
(Mississippi) 
Tufts University 
( Massachusetts ) 
Vassar College (New York) ¥|: 
Washington State University et 
Washington University 
(Missouri ) 
University of Washington 
Wayne State University 
( Michigan ) 
Wellesley College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wesleyan University 
(Connecticut ) 
Western College for Women 
(Ohio) 
Western Washington College 
of Education 
Wheaton College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire 
University of Wisconsin 
Yale University (Connecticut) 
Yankton College 
(South Dakota) 
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In his article “The Argentine University” (AAUP 
Bulletin, Winter, 1960, pp. 373-376), Professor Samuel 
Shapiro draws an exaggeratedly gloomy picture of the 
Argentine university. What is worse, the article over- 
looks the most important thing, which is not so much 
the present poor condition as the promising trend of 
Argentine higher education. One ‘cannot forecast the 
evolution of a system on its initial conditions alone; its 
law of development must be considered also. And if 
something of interest can be said about the major Argen- 
tine universities (Buenos Aires and La Plata), it is that 
they are in full growth, despite being under heavy fire by 
the armed forces, the Catholic church, the Ministry of 
Education,’ ‘‘nationalist”’ groups, and even some foreign 
press organs. 

To show that serious efforts are being made to correct 
what are acknowledged as grave deficiencies, it is sufficient 
to mention the following facts about the University of 
Buenos Aires (50,000 students): the severity of the en- 
trance examinations taken in most schools (e.g., science, 
medicine, architecture, engineering, and philosophy) ; the 
increase in the importance assigned to daily work as com- 
pared with final examinations; the increase in number 
and salary of full-time professors; the new building and 
instrument facilities; the UNESCO supported Centro 
Regional de Matematica para América Latina—which, 
incidentally, involves the recognition that Buenos Aires 
is the main mathematical center of Latin America; the 
computation center entirely planned and manned by 
Argentine personnel; the work that is being done in the 
Instituto de Sociologia and in the laboratories of nuclear 
physics, biochemistry, and histology. 

The continued growth of the Argentine university will 
need the help of foreign scientists, humanists, and tech- 
nicians, as well as the support of foundations. But this 
help will be refused if people are misled by inaccurate 
and adverse information. This is why I find it necessary 
to correct some inaccuracies in Professor Shapiro's article. 

First, it is not true that the 1955 revolution, which 
ousted Perdén, expelled from the universities many able 
teachers, and that “the mere fact of having been appointed 
or retained by Perén was generally considered enough to 


MARIO BUNGE, Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Buenos Aires, is currently Visiting Professor of Philosophy 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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warrant dismissal.’’ Those who remained at the univer- 
sity after a certain moment—roughly 1953—did so upon 


joining the Peronist party and signing one or more 
manifestoes of abject and usually insincere allegiance to 
the dictatorship, thereby setting a regrettable moral ex- 
ample for their students. Yet, unless they had acted as 
active instruments of the regime and taken part in the 
persecution of anti-Peronists, they were retained after 
the revolution. Among those who stayed are some former 
deans and counsellors, and a philosophy teacher who had 
proclaimed ex cathedra that Perén was the greatest 
philosopher of our era. 

Second, the new regime did not suspend competitions 
for the professorships but, on the contrary, declared the 
previous appointments invalid because most of them had 
been marred by academic fraud and political pressures. 
New competitions were opened for all chairs, some a few 
months after the revolution. In this way most of the 
moral delinquents (unfortunately not all of them) were 
eliminated on purely technical grounds—i.e., because of 
lack of qualification—and an opportunity was given to 
teachers and investigators who had been doing odd jobs 
or had emigrated. Some of the latter, who had acquired 
secure positions in the United States and elsewhere, were 
thus persuaded to return to their country. As to the col- 
laborationists, they found a place in the Catholic Univer- 
sity. To maintain that competitions were suspended after 
the revolution is as insulting as it is inaccurate. On the 
other hand, it is true that during the brief snterregno 
many incompetent anti-Peronists replaced equally incom- 
petent Peronists; it is also true that some chairs were 
given on the basis of one or two original papers only. 
But such cases do not constitute a majority, and people 
are becoming more and more aware of the necessity of 
valuing competence above everything else. 

Third, it is not true that all, or even the majority, of 
Argentine students receive “very poor training’ and that 
the country produces few and “badly trained’ technicians. 
For one thing, our high school, with all its enormous and 
acknowledged defects, does not seem to be worse than 
its North American counterpart. At least, when entering 
the university, our students do not have basic difficulties 
with their mother tongue (Spanish), they read at least 
one foreign language (mostly French or English), and 
they have all had some mathematics and some science, 
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which gives them not only a fund of knowledge which 
the average American freshman lacks, but also a greater 
capacity for abstract thinking. If the Argentine uni- 
versity training were as bad as Professor Shapiro claims, 
it would be difficult to explain why so many Argentine 
experts obtain good jobs abroad—for instance in the 
United States, where there are dozens of Argentine pro- 
fessors, physicians, engineers, and investigators. What is 
true is that there are still few opportunities for advanced 
research in the empirical sciences and for advanced 
technical work in industry and in government agencies. 
Argentina still has a deficiency of both experts and ma- 
terial means in physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, 
sociology, philosophy, and technology. But some of the 
schools, as well as the Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones 
Cientificas y Técnicas—another recent creation—are 
aware of such deficiencies and are rapidly overcoming 
them. 

Fourth, present salaries, though low, are not as low as 
reported. At the moment the full-professor salary is not 
$200 but nearly $450 a month. (The former salary of 
24,000 pesos was recently raised to 34,000 pesos.). But 
it is true that most teachers earn much less than that 
(beginning instructors make $20 a month). It is also 
true that they do not feel secure, partly because of the 
attacks of the enemies of the university. 

Fifth, I know of no university teacher with as many as 
30 to 35 lecturing hours a week. Only some secondary 
school teachers have as much as 24 hours a week. The 
normal teaching load of full-time professors varies be- 
tween three and six hours a week (I teach only three), 
and most part-time professors teach about ten hours— 
just as in the United States. The difference is that most 
of them teach at two or even three different places, as 


- pointed out by Professor Shapiro. But, again, the present 


tendency is to reduce the teaching load, especially for 
investigators. Could the same be said of North American 
universities ? 

Sixth, vacations are of seven weeks’, rather than five 
months’, duration, at least in most schools of Buenos 
Aires University. In the schools of philosophy and science, 
with which I am connected, the first term extends from 
the second week of March to June 30, and the second 
term from the second week of August to November 30. 
Examinations reduce the effective summer vacation to 
seven weeks and the winter vacation to one. 

Seventh, classroom work is not relaxed but, on the 
contrary, very intense at Buenos Aires University. In some 
schools students are not allowed to register in more than 
three subjects at a time just because of the intensity of 
the studies. Laboratory in a single subject may take as 
much as ten hours a week, and every theoretical course 
is accompanied by trabajos practicos (problem-solving 
and discussion), which take from three to six hours a 
week. I have five assistants for this kind of work at the 
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Buenos Aires University and none at the University of 
Pennsylvania. As a consequence, (2) my North American 
students are not assigned problems as numerous and 
difficult as those faced by their Argentine colleagues, and 
(6) I am not in intimate contact with advanced students 
acting as instructors, as I am in Buenos Aires. 

Eighth, it is true that there are few scholarships 
(around 600 for undergraduates and 200 for masters and 
PhD’s, for a total student population of 50,000). But 
two years ago there were none, and the present tendency 
is to increase them. Moreover, it is not correct that four 
students out of five must work; statistics show that less 
than half of the students work, and most of them in part- 
time jobs. Besides, Argentine universities are tuition- 
free—which amounts to universal grants of scholarships. 

Ninth, it is not true that Rector Risicri Frondizi has 
encouraged strikes. Quite to the contrary, he has been 
able to dissuade students from going on strike several 
times and, what is more important, the whole spirit and 
work of the new administration, elected in December, 
1957, has made it unnecessary for students to resort to 
strikes. During this period a single strike was recorded— 
not on the part of students, but on the part of a group 
of Privatdozente in a professional school, and for political 
reasons. On the whole, the present administration en- 
courages constructive criticism, and the most responsible 
student leaders support this policy of collaboration. There 
are still minor difficulties with some extreme-right and 
extreme-left groups, but the over-all tone is a construc- 
tive one, and this can be seen in the unprecedented in- 
tensification of the rhythm of study. 

Tenth, it is true that Argentine students—and, for that 
matter, all Latin American students—are often keenly 
interested in politics, and that a few of them waste too 
much time on this. But who ruled that the politically in- 
different, or the cynic, is the ideal citizen? Who ruled 
that politics are to be the monopoly of professional 
politicians? I am all in favor of a politically neutral, 
purely scientific university, but I do not find it objection- 
able that, outside the university, those students who feel 
it their duty engage in active politics—especially if they 
do it in favor of democracy and of national independence, 
which are still goals to be achieved in most Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Eleventh, it is true that history is at present in a period 
of decay in Argentina. The study of human problems of 
the present has temporarily displaced the study of the 
past, as so often happens in the evolution of culture. 
Were North Americans intensely interested in history 
half a century ago, or rather in the problems of their 
own time? As an overcompensation for the lack of inter- 
est in history among young Argentinians, let me mention 
some disciplines that are now cultivated although they 
were not even taught five years ago: nuclear physics, bio- 
chemistry, empirical sociology, philosophy of science, and 
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modern logic. It will not do great harm to Argentine cul- 
ture if the present generation of scholars pays more at- 
tention to a scientific approach to contemporary problems 
than the previous generations did. A temporary emphasis 
on the exact sciences may even foster a more rigorous 
study of the past in the near future. An open-minded 
historian will concede this much. 

Twelfth, it is not true that “many clusters of prov- 
inces with millions of people have no institutions of 
higher learning at all.” Every Argentine region with 
more than one million inhabitants—including the Pata- 
gonia—has its university. And, in the present writer's 
opinion, one of Argentina’s troubles is not the lack but 
the excess of universities. If Argentina had four uni- 
versities instead of eight, more competent personnel would 
be found, ‘and research centers would be easier to estab- 
lish and maintain. Decentralization is desirable when 
there is abundance, not to cure scarcity. 


On the other hand, it is undeniable that Professor 
Shapiro often puts his finger where it hurts, as when he 
mentions the privileges of the armed forces and the 
poverty of the libraries. I am sure most of my countrymen 
would appreciate his interest and his frankness, were it 
not that some of his criticisms are based on inexact in- 
formation and are coincident, both in ideas and in time, 
with those the foes of the Argentine university are 
launching against it on political grounds. 

The Argentine university needs experts and expert 
criticism, it welcomes them and is eager to learn from 
them. But it also has some experience of its own that 
might be found useful in other countries, even in the 
United States. Argentinians are willing to learn from 
all who are capable of teaching, and particularly from 
those who can distinguish an adolescent in full Sturm 
und Drang from a wild beast. 


BUDGET OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1961 


1960 Actual 1961 Estimated 
Income Income* Income 

Membership Dues .......... $306,125.29 $335,000.00 
Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 3,289.68 3,500.00 
8,744.49 9,000.00 
6,381.71 6,400.00 
Interest and Dividends ....... 8,317.31 8,500.00 

1960 Actual 1961 Estimated 
Expenditures Expenditures* Expenditures 
President's Office ........... 112.83 1,000.00 
Treasurer's Office ........... 1,333.33 1,000.00 
812.53 3,000.00 

Stationery, Supplies, Printing, 

Telephone and Telegraph .... 3,301.91 3,500.00 
Postage and Express ......... 9,365.58 9,500.00 
15,867.96 16,000.00 
Taxes and Insurance ......... 640.11 700.00 
Furniture and Equipment ..... 3,146.04 1,500.00 
Bulletin: Printing and Mailing 51,261.89 46,000.00 
3,994.56 5,000.00 
Nominating Committee ...... 730.62 900.00 
Other Committees ........... 2,160.75 4,000.00 
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Speakers and Staff Travel..... 8,413.66 8,000.00 
Annual Meeting ............ 2,622.58 13,000.00*** 
Organizational Meetings and 

2,509.57 2,000.00 
TIAA, Social Security, Group 

Hospitalization, and Major 

Medical Insurance ........ 14,387.41 16,500.00 
Group Life Insurance ....... 1,352.06 1,700.00 
Construction Work .......... 586.50 500.00 


. $349,241.81 $387,275.00 


1960 Total Expenditures ..... $349,241.81 
1960 Total Income .......... 337,616.48 
$ 11,625.33**** 
1961 Estimated Expenditures.. $387,275.00 
1961 Estimated Income ...... 364,998.00 
1961 Estimated Deficit ..... $ 22,277.00 


*Subject to adjustment at year-end audit. 
**Three rooms previously rented will be used by the Associa- 
tion. 

***Includes Council authorization of $10,000 for delegate 
travel subsidies. 

****The relationship of the 1960 deficit to the Association's re- 
serve funds cannot be accurately determined until the 
year-end audit is completed. A Statement of Association 
Reserve and Investments, as of December 31, 1960, will 
be published in the Summer, 1961, Bulletin. 
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Let’s Make Fair Use of “Fair Use” 


By DONALD E. HOUGHTON 


For too long now publishers of books and magazines 
have been taking advantage of the complexities of copy- 
right law and the ignorance of most writers concerning 
the law to make Whwarranted demands upon unsuspect- 
ing writers. I refer to such statements as the following, 
which: appear in nearly every book or magazine we open: 
“No part of this periodical may be reproduced without 
the consent of the publisher”’ ; ‘Reproduction in whole or 
in part of any article without permission is prohibited” ; 
“This book, or parts thereof, may not be reproduced in 
any form without permission of the publisher.” Warn- 
ings like the following are only slightly less demanding: 
“No part of this book may be reproduced in any form 
without permission in writing from the publisher, except 
by a reviewer who may quote brief passages in a review 
to be printed in a magazine or newspaper.” The lists of 
grateful acknowledgments published in books which 
draw upon the published works of others testify that 
writers take these copyright claims and demands for 
permissions quite literally, and the amount of time, money, 
and effort this has cost them over the years is incalculable. 
My purpose here is to suggest that it is high time this 
unnecessary burden imposed upon writers be removed, 
for the truth of the matter is that publishers have no 
right under the law to make such sweeping demands of 
writers. 

To anyone who has ever done any writing himself for 
fun, profit, or prestige it seems quite obvious that some 
kind of protection under the law is desirable and neces- 
sary. A published piece of writing is the property of the 
author and is as valuable to him and as deserving of 
protection as any other kind of property a person might 
possess. Any writer with the slightest sense of honesty 
understands this and feels more secure himself that his 
work is protected by law from being used unfairly by 
others for their own profit or professional advancement. 
But at the same time, many writers, especially scholars 
engaged in research, have frequent occasion to draw upon 
the information, or even the exact words of other writers, 
and it becomes apparent on these occasions that for the 
original writers to have all rights of any kind to their 
work does not make sense at all. To give the original 
writer of a published work unlimited rights would be to 
give him also the power to prevent his work being used 


DONALD E. HOUGHTON is Associate Professor of English 
and Humanities at Sacramento State College. 
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by others in a creative, honest way for the advancement 
of knowledge. The law has, in fact, anticipated such a 
conflict of interests or rights by giving to writers and 
publishers not exclusive but limited rights to published 
works, and even these limited rights are granted for 
only a limited time. 

Law in general, and copyright law in particular, is 
very complicated and not many writers know much about 
it. For the most part, they do not know to what extent 
their work is protected, nor do they know what rights 
they have to use the work of others. When a writer 
sees, for instance, a statement like ‘This book may not 
be reproduced, in whole or in part, in any form with- 
out written permission from the publishers,’ he naturally 
assumes that a publisher would not make such a state- 
ment unless he had a right to do so. This was my as- 
sumption when not long ago in preparing a manuscript 
for publication I requested permission from the pub- 
lishers of one of our most prosperous and important 
magazines to quote material from the magazine for 
purposes of illustrating my argument. In my manuscript 
I had occasion to quote frequently from hundreds of 
issues published over a period of some 35 years of the 
magazine's history. Some quotations ran as long as 150 
words, but most were under 100 words, and I should 
estimate that at least two-thirds of my quotations were 
less than 50 words, a good many of them consisting of 
less than a complete sentence. In any event, I was refused 
permission to quote from the magazine on the grounds 
that it was a long-standing “‘policy” of the organization 
and also on the grounds, the letter of refusal went on to 
say, that the granting of permissions would imply that 
the magazine had collaborated on the manuscript. 

Discouraged by the magazine's “policy,” and con- 
siderably confused by the logic which assumed that 
granting of permissions to quote would imply collabora- 
tion, I notified my publisher of the situation, since I 
felt my manuscript would lose considerable interest and 
authority without quotations. My editor informed me that 
he was sorry, but that under the circumstances he could 
not risk a lawsuit and he was afraid the deal was off. 

Some time later I was asked to submit a chapter from 
the original manuscript to be considered as part of a 
volume of essays to be published by a prominent Mid- 
west university press. Still worried about the permissions 
problem, I felt I should call the editor's attention to 
the difficulty I had had with clearing permissions with 
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the magazine so that both the editor of the volume and 
the head of the university press would not assume that 
I had already obtained permission to quote. And that 
was the end of that. I was informed that the press would 
not risk a lawsuit and that my essay could not be pub- 
lished in the proposed volume. 

By this time I was not only discouraged but angered. 
The quotations I had planned to use would have 
damaged no one’s reputation, nor was I trying to suggest 
that the quotations were my own prose. I was not using 
the quotations to save myself work, nor was I quoting 
enough to endanger any writer's opportunity to make a 
living or a reputation from his writing. The magazine's 
refusal to let me quote was tantamount to suppressing 
my manuscript. The action seemed arbitrary, irrational, 
and unjust. (It was also ironic, since one of the points 
I made in the original manuscript was that the magazine 
was a champion of free expression.) If this was the 
result of a copyright law designed to protect the writer's 
property, it seemed to me to over-protect the work of 
some writers, while it crippled the efforts of others. I 
decided to investigate what rights, if any, I had under 
the copyright laws. 

I found the “law” to be a confusing complex of com- 
mon law, statutes of the United States, statutes of the 
individual states, court decisions, international treaties, 
and international conventions. I also found that with the 
invention of the motion picture, radio, and television, 
copyright problems have multiplied faster than legisla- 
tion or practical, workable solutions can solve them. Our 
present law, based on the Copyright Law of 1909 as 
amended, and as codified without substantial change in 
1947, must ‘be revised or clarified and brought up to 
date in many areas. There is some evidence that this 
might soon be done. At the present time the Copyright 
Office, with the help of an advisory panel of specialists, 
is engaged in studying some 28 aspects of copyright law, 
with the object in mind of making recommendations to 
Congress. On the other hand, in the matter of quotations 
at least, it may well be that the present law is satisfactory 
as it is and should be left alone. With the help of a few 
authorities on the subject,’ I discovered that in regard to 
quoting the work of others in an original and serious 
work af one’s own, the law was not at all arbitrary and 
unreasonable. In fact, the guide lines and precedents 
are so clear that I could come to no conclusion but that 
publishers and other copyright holders have cowed a 


See especially Philip Wittenberg, The Law of Literary Prop- 
erty, The World Publishing Company (New York, 1957); 
Margaret Nicholson, A Manual of Copyright Practice, Second 
Edition, Oxford University Press (New York, 1956); Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers, Copyright 
Law Symposium, Number Six, Columbia University Press (New 
York, 1955); Herbert A. Howell, The Copyright Law, Third 
Edition, The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. (Washington, 
D.C., 1952); Richard Wincor, How to Secure Copyright, Oceana 
Publications (New York, 1950). 
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good many of us into giving up certain rights which we 
have been entitled to for a long time. What seems to be 
needed most here is not so much new legislation as more 
awareness of our rights under the present law. 

At first glance, however, the wording of the basic 
copyright statute itself seems to support the demands 
of most publishers that permission be obtained before 
any part of a published work be used for whatever 
purpose. Present copyright law states that the copyright 
holder has “the exclusive right: (a) to print, reprint, 
publish, copy, and vend the copyrighted work” and this 
right extends to “all the copyrightable component parts.” 
But the statute, with its restrictive wording, is not the 
whole story by any means. The privilege of one writer 
to make “‘fair use’ of the work of another was recognized 
long before the present copyright law, and despite its 
wording to the contrary, the present law has not affected 
that right in any way. “No one can doubt,” said Justice 
Story in 1841, “that a reviewer may fairly cite largely 
from the original work, if his design be really and truly 
to use the passages for the purposes of fair and reasonable 
criticism.’* Saul Cohen has pointed out that long before 
the term “fair use’ came into currency in the »19th 
century, the courts had recognized the right of a writer 
to use the work, even the exact words, of others without 
being guilty of plagiarism or piracy. As for present 
practice, Cohen says, ‘The most clearly recognized fair 
use is the right to quote from a copyrighted work for 
purposes of criticism, comment, or illustration.’* The 
paradox presented by the explicit and restrictive wording 
of the statute and the doctrine of fair use is resolved 
when we remember that the “law” in any area of human 
activity does not consist of statutes alone, but statutes 
plus their interpretations as revealed over a period of 
time by court decisions, and the courts have always 
recognized the right to use fairly the published work 
of others. The doctrine of fair use, in short, restricts or 
limits the copyright owner's rights as stated in the 
statute. “It is,” says one writer of the fair use doctrine, 
“a judge-made exception to the statute."”* Or as another 
writer puts it, “Fair Use is like an easement or a right of 
way through private property for the public’s benefit.’* 

Although Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to grant to writers and inventors 
for a limited time “exclusive right” to their writings 
and discoveties, the same sentence in which the phrase 
“exclusive right’’ appears makes clear that this power 
was granted “to promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts.” In making the fair use exception to the 
restrictive language of the Constitution and the copy- 


*Nicholson, pp. 228-229. 

*Justice Story, quoted by Sau! Cohen, “Fair Use in the Law of 
Copyright,” in ASCAP, p. 54. 

“Cohen, in ASCAP, p. 53. 

*Cohen, in ASCAP, p. 49. 

*Wincor, p. 38. 
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right statute, the courts were merely recognizing that 
not to have done so would have worked against the pur- 
pose the founding fathers had in mind when they wrote 
this article and section of the Constitution. The preamble 
to the first federal Copyright Act of May 31, 1790, 
states that the law was designed “to encourage learning,’” 
and the House Report which accompanied the basic copy- 
right law of 1909 states that “Not primarily for the 
benefit of the author, but primarily for the benefit of 
the public, such rights are given.’* In other words, the 
granting of certain rights to a writer is important as a 
means of promoting the main purpose of copyright law, 
but the granting of exclusive rights to his work is neitner 
necessary for his protection nor desirable for the public 
good. Despite the fact, then, that there is apparently no 
statutory provision dealing with the question of fair use, 
the right to use fairly the published work of another is 
very firmly established in a body of case law. 

Fair use is of course a slippery term. The quotation 
of a certain 300 words from one book might be fair, 
while the quotation of a certain 300 words from another 
book might not be fair; the quotation of four lines of 
a poem in one context might be fair, while the quotation 
of the same four lines in another context might not be 
fair; the borrowing of a plot for purposes of satire or 
parody might be fair, while the borrowing of a story 
line for a serious and competing work might not be fair. 
What is fair use always depends upon a number of fac- 
tors bearing upon a particular situation. Cohen suggests 
that the cases indicate that the courts consider:the follow- 
ing eight factors, any one of which may be decisive in 
a particular case: (1) the type of use involved, (2) the 
intent with which it was made, (3) its effect on the 
original work, (4) the amount of the user's labor in- 
volved, (5) the benefit gained by him, (6) the nature 
of the works involved, (7) the amount of material used, 
(8) its relative value.’ With so many factors to be con- 
sidered in determining what is fair and what is not, 
each case tends to be unique. But this is no reason for 
not freely exercising the right of fair use. It can be said 
that what is fair, moral, or legal in any human situation 
depends frequently upon the circumstances, but at the 
same time rules, ethical standards, and laws prove val- 
uable as general guides to us in our workaday lives. To 
have to determine in advance exactly and precisely what is 
moral or legal in every situation we face daily would 
paralyze us, partly because no one knows exact and precise 
answers to so many moral and legal questions. In most 
cases, to quote fairly, and legally, the published work 
of others, one need not know a great deal about law. 
The general guide lines are clear and simple. The bor- 
rower should ask himself three questions: (1) Am I 
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taking so much from the work of another that my bor- 
rowing amounts to plagiarism? (2) Am I using so many 
of the important and valuable parts of the original that 
my borrowing amounts to a substitute for the original ? 
(3) Does my borrowing substantially diminish the value 
of the original and hence the profits to be derived there- 
of? In brief, anyone who wishes to quote the work of 
another in a work of his own will stay well within moral 
and legal boundaries merely by relaying upon common 
sense, common courtesy, and common honesty. 

Even realizing this, many writers will still prefer to 
ask for permissions “to be on the safe side.” Unless the 
borrowing is unusually extensive or involves some special 
situation, this is bad practice, for it allows the right of 
fair use of atrophy from disuse. When the great majority 
of those involved in scholarly writing, for instance, ask 
for permission for what is obviously fair use, they weaken 
the right of fair use by suggesting that the publisher or 
owner of the copyright always has the right to refuse 
permission. Furthermore, to ask permission in advance 
is to imply that samehow the publisher or copyright 
owner has more right than the writer requesting permis- 
sion to decide what is fair use and what is not. Nicholson, 
in speaking of the problem of quotations, says: “It is up 
to you to decide if your use is ‘fair'—for illustration or 
comment, and not competing with the original publi- 
cation.” 

Should not the doctrines of fair use, so long estab- 
lished by court decisions, be explicitly recognized and 
made more definite and specific through statutes? Prob- 
ably not, at least in regard to quotations. Many foreign 
countries have attempted through legislation to clarify 
the doctrine of fair use but without great success. Aware 
of the variety of situations which must be covered, such 
fair use legislation has authorized “reasonable extracts,” 
“brief quotations,” “minor portions,” “inclusions within 
reasonable limits’ and ‘‘a few sentences,” all authoriza- 
tions which remove none of the indefiniteness. The 
danger of recognizing the doctrine of fair use explicitly 
is that once legislation exists there is always the tempta- 
tion to make it more specific and definite, with the re- 
sult that more harm than good is done because legislation 

annot possibly anticipate the complexities and unique 
circumstances of individual cases. Some fair use legisla- 
tion in other countries, for instance, has authorized the 
use of a specific number of words, sentences, or pages as 
defining the maximum limits of fair use, but, as has been 
pointed out, the borrowing of a certain number of words 
or sentences might be fair in one context but not in 
another. The omission of any reference to fair use in 
our basic copyright law was not inadvertent; it was a 
recognition of the justice and efficacy of the common 
law, vague and difficult to interpret as it is, and of the 
harm specific statutes might do to the status quo. Fair 
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use legislation no doubt is needed in clarifying specific 
and entirely new technical problems which come up, for 
instance, in connection with radio, motion pictures, tele- 
vision, tape recordings, and microfilms, but for the most 
part it would seem that what is needed is not new 
legislation but more knowledge on the part of writers of 
their existing rights under the present law. 

But even with knowledge of his rights and a willing- 
ness to assume the responsibility of deciding what is fair 
use, the writer may face an important practical difficulty. 
With limited financial and legal resources, he can do 
little to exercise his rights’ unless his own publisher 
cooperates with him, and at present publishers seem to 
be overly cautious and uncooperative. An amusing in- 
stance of this came to light recently. Philip Wittenberg, 
in his book on copyright law, writes: “Where fair use is 
made there is no need to ask for permission, since what is 
taken is used as a matter of right; to ask permission is to 
yield that right.” Yet, on the reverse of the title page of 


"Wittenberg, pp. 155-156. 


Wittenberg’s book we find the usual statement by the 
publisher: ‘No part of this book may be reproduced in 
any form without written permission from the publisher, 
except for brief passages included in a review appearing 
in a newspaper or magazine.” Publishers must certainly 
know, more than writers, that this is hardly the law. 
But the present practice of putting the responsibility for 
clearing permissions on the author leaves him little 
alternative but to comply; he must get the permissions, 
even when he knows they are not required by law, or 
run the risk of losing his publisher altogether. With- 
drawing the manuscript is no solution, since he would 
no doubt face the same situation with a new publisher. 
The university presses, it should be pointed out, have 
already entered into a fairly generous agreement with 
each other regarding quotations; we can only hope that 
some enlightened commercial publisher in the near future 
will allow the writers be publishes to assume their rights 
under the fair use doctrine. If and when one important 
publisher does this, the others will no doubt soon 
recognize the injustice of their ways and do the same. 


... the attainment of the Association’s objectives 


The responsibility of Committee T on Faculty-Administration Relations breaks 


down into similarly numerous categories. These embrace all aspects of faculty- 


administration relations, not only by way of research, but also with relation to 
methods of securing the adoption of desired policies. In the long run, in my 
opinion, the attainment of a secure position of responsibility for faculties in the 
conduct of colleges and universities would contribute more to the attainment of 
the Association's objectives for higher education than any other possible develop- 


ment. 


From “Report, 1955-57, by the Retiring General Secretary” by Ralph F. Fuchs, 


Bulletin, Autumn, 1957, p. 423. 
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On University Government 


Printed copies of this statement, distributed as indicated below 
by the Berkeley Chapter of the American Association of University 
Professors, were prefaced by the following announcement: 


On October 11, 1960, the Berkeley Division of the Academic 
Senate, University of California, Northern Section, met to con- 
sider, among other matters, the following resolution which had 
been proposed by Professor George R. Stewart and seconded by 
Professor David Krech: 

WHEREAS, on February 19, 1960, the Board of Regents took 
action declaring a certain examination question to be “im- 
proper,” and 

WHEREAS, procedurally, this action appears to be, prima facie, 
a contravention of Standing Order of the Regents, IX, 2, b, 
which provides: “The Academic Senate shall authorize and su- 
pervise all courses of instruction,” and 

WHEREAS, substantively, this action has been taken by a body 
the members of which are usually selected for reasons other 
than competency in the instructional and therefore in the exam- 
ining functions of the University, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Academic Senate, 
Berkeley Division, views this action of the Regents with con- 
cern, and affirms the belief that any such cases arising in the 
future should be referred to the Senate. 

Professor Stewart had intended to speak in support of this 
resolution at the convening of the meeting, but unfortunately, a 
last-moment illness prevented his attendance. He therefore, that 
morning, dictated a statement embodying the remarks he had 
intended to make, and this statement was delivered orally, on 
his behalf, by Professor Krech at the meeting. After extended 
discussion the resolution, as given above, was adopted by the 
Berkeley Division of the Academic Senate. 

Professor Stewart's statement was enthusiastically received and 
a number of the members of the Berkeley Chapter, American 
Association of University Professors, urged that Professor Stew- 


MEMBERS OF THE SENATE: 

My present last-moment physical disability fills me with 
chagrin. Nevertheless, I have here attempted to write as 
if I were standing before you and talking. First, I must 
introduce myself. I am Professor George R. Stewart. I 
am not Professor Morris Stewart, or Paul Stewart. I am 
not even Professor George F. Stewart. I am—for better 
or for worse—George R. Stewart. This necessity of intro- 
duction is not mere pleasantry. The mere size and rapid 
growth of the Senate has made communication difficult 
and raises a problem in connection with our present reso- 
lution. 

Second, in an introductory way, I would say that I was 
at first very loath to take up the present matter. It has 
been my lot to be in opposition to the Regents on more 
than one occasion before, and even to express myself in 


GeorceE R. Stewart is Professor of English at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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art's statement be made available to the entire membership of 
the Berkeley Division of the Academic Senate. The Executive 
Council of the AAUP heartily concurred with this suggestion 
and requested and received Professor Stewart's permission for the 
publication of the statement in its present form. (In the present 
version two paragraphs which appeared in the original statement 
have been omitted. These are noted—and the reasons for their 
omission indicated—at the proper place.) 

The Executive Council believes that Professor Stewart's state- 
ment is important, not only because of the specific substantive 
matter with which it deals but also because of the informative, 
though brief, history of Faculty Government at Berkeley which 
it contains. The history of Faculty Government at Berkeley seems 
not to be available in any other publication. The Executive Coun- 
cil believes, therefore, that all Senate members would be inter- 
ested in having this statement as part of their University records 
and papers. 


This reprint of Professor Stewart's statement is being sent to 
you with the compliments of the Berkeley Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors in the belief that the 
Chapter is hereby performing a useful service to the University 
and its Faculty. 


May we also suggest that, if you are not already a member of 
the AAUP and would be interested in learning more about it, 
the Secretary of the Berkeley Chapter, Professor J. H. Reynolds 
(Department of Physics, 362 LeConte) would welcome your 
inquiries. 

Executive Council 
Berkeley Chapter, AAUP 
P. A. Boodberg 
W. S. Rouveral 
H. K. Schachman 
J. H. Reynolds, Secretary 
D. Krech, President 


print. Thus to put myself in opposition again ran the risk 
of being written off as a mere crank on the subject. I re- 
membered, however, that I had also on one occasion taken 
rather violent action in support of the Regents. I think, 
therefore, that I need not be considered as an enemy of 
that Board, but as one who has attempted a judicial po- 
sition. 

I should also point out here that in the call for this 
meeting the topic of the resolution was given as “¢on- 
cerning Subject A.’” This is not correct, and Subject A is 
not even mentioned in the resolution. To be more specific, 
the problem of the propriety of the examination question 
in Subject A is not the topic, and we must not become in- 
volved in a discussion of whether that question was actually 
improper. Not only would that lead us far afield but it 
would also involve us in a discussion which cannot well be 
solved in a full meeting of the Senate. Since the resolu- 
tion does not deal with Subject A or with the question of 
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whether the examination was improper, I believe that dis- 
cussion of those points can be considered out of order. 

Like many situations, the present one cannot be fully 
understood except in the light of history. 

In the University there are—and have been from the 
beginning—three chief agencies of government and reg- 
ulation. These are the Board of Regents, the President, 
and the Senate. | 

There is no time here to give much discussion in de- 
tail. The Board of Regents, I may say, consists of ex officio 
and appointed members. It is what might be called a “lay” 
board. It is not academic. Its members either hold office 
ex officio or are appointed for various reasons, but few of 
them have proficiency in academic affairs, and they are 
seldom, if ever, appointed primarily because of academic 
proficiency. For some discussion of the Board of Regents 
I may refer you to a small volume called The Year of the 
Oath, written by some members of this body. The power 
of the Regents, I may say, derives directly from the state 
constitution and is very great. A few years ago, in fact, one 
would have been tempted to say that their power was ab- 
solute, but certain court decisions have rendered such a 
conclusion doubtful. 

The President, and that extended arm of the President 
which we call the Administration, has also existed from 
the beginning of the University. 

The same may be said for the Senate, which dates from 
1869. The Senate represents the corporate entity of the 
faculty and has a broad democratic base. 

In the history of the University, with respect to these 
three foci, we can distinguish three periods, which may 
be conveniently termed the regential, the presidential, and 
the senatorial. 

From 1869 to 1899, a full thirty years, the University 
was very much dominated by the Regents. Presidents came 
and went rapidly, and apparently exercised little basic 
power. The Senate concerned itself mostly with minor 
matters of student regulation and discipline. The Regents 
did not hesitate to interfere directly, not only by hiring 
and firing Presidents but also by doing the same with the 
faculty. There was a notable case in 1881 of a so-called 
Visitation Committee of the Regents, which visitation re- 
sulted in the dismissal of several members of the faculty. 

In 1899 Benjamin Ide Wheeler became President. The 
situation changed sharply, and the President became the 
great controlling power. Wheeler was a strong man, and 
definitely kept the Regents under control. His administra- 
tion therefore was a long one. Moreover, Wheeler also 
dominated the Senate completely. I was not in the Uni- 
versity during his administration but I have heard tales 
from older professors. The important matters of budget, 
promotion, and appointments were apparently very much 
under the President's control. 

After Wheeler was no longer President, came what has 
been called the Revolution of 1920. This was an attempt, 
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a successful one, by the Senate to attain a considerable de- 
gree of autonomy in the regulation of the University. As a 
result, the Senate gained much control over promotions, 
appointments, and even over budget. The prestige of the 
Senate became so great that it even exercised practical 
power in areas where such power had not been legally 
granted it;“for instance, so-called “advisory” committees 
regularly reported to the President about certain appoint- 
ments but the President really considered the recommen- 
dations of such committees to be more nearly mandatory 
than advisory. 

This period of the strong Senate lasted at least until 
1949. It may still be continuing, and is certainly contin- 
uing to some degree. The determination of historical pe- 
riods at short range, however, is notoriously difficult. 
Quite probably thirty years from now it may become ob- 
vious that the period of the strong Senate lasted for only 
about twenty years. Certainly there are a few indications 
that the Senate has suffered some loss of prestige. The 
cataclysm of the Oath Controversy in 1949 and the years 
following in some ways showed the power of the Senate, 
but at the same time may have resulted in a certain weak- 
ening. The establishment of a Representative Assembly 
in 1953, in the opinion of many, has raised new problems 
for the maintenance of the Senate's position, although I 
may say that personally I think some such organization 
as the Representative Assembly is necessary. The mere 
growth of the University has also made the maintenance 
of an active Senate more difficult. 

In those same years we have also seen perhaps a new 
growth of the power of the Regents, particularly with 
respect to the President. This may be put down as a per- 
sonal opinion, but I cannot help thinking that the Regents 
have moved more and more into the areas of administra- 
tion. I have heard a regent quoted to the effect that his 
duties require two full days of work in a week. This would 
indicate that the Regents are rather deeply involved in 
actual administration. 

With this far too brief attempt at presentation of back- 
ground we may now turn to the present situation. 

I must review what has happened especially since many 
of you here present today were not even in the University 
six months ago. 

Early this year protest was made by certain parties of 
the general public against an examination question; a 
certain individual then protested directly to the Regents, 
or to some individual Regent, by-passing the President. 
The Regents then took action, by-passing both the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. 

[At Professor Stewart's request two paragraphs of the 
original statement are here omitted. They dealt with bis 
personal activities in the case, previous to the meeting at 
which this statement was read.} 

Let me now turn to the resolution itself. 

Its first paragraph reads: “Whereas, on February 19, 
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1960, the Board of Regents took action declaring a certain 
examination question to be ‘improper’.’” This is a mere 
statement of fact and I presume cannot become a matter 
of controversy. The second paragraph reads: ‘Whereas, 
procedurally, this action appears to be, prima facie, a con- 
travention of Standing Order of the Regents, IX, 2, b, 
which provides: “The Academic Senate shall authorize and 
supervise all courses of instruction’.” This paragraph is 
also a statement of fact and probably is self-explanatory. 
The third paragraph reads: “Whereas, substantively, this 
action has been taken by a body the members of which are 
usually selected for reasons other than competency in the 
instructional and therefore in the examining functions of 
the University.” This paragraph perhaps raises questions 
of controversy, and I understood that certain members 
of the Senate have doubted the wisdom of including it. 
I believe, however, that it is essential and even more im- 
portant than the second paragraph. That second paragraph 
deals with a mere procedural matter. The third paragraph 
deals with the real heart of the problem. I am concerned— 
and I believe that the Senate should be concerned—pri- 
marily with the fact that this action was taken by a body 
such as is here described. I do not think that the Regents 
even claim to be selected for competency in instructional 
matters. The Regents are a group of individuals many of 
whom are highly distinguished in various ways. They may 
hold high office in the state government; they may be 
prominent as lawyers or business men. But this does not 
make them competent in academic matters. 

The conclusion of the resolution reads: ‘Therefore, be 
it resolved that the Academic Senate, Berkeley Division, 
views this action of the Regents with concern, and affirms 
the belief that any such cases arising in the future should 
be referred to the Senate.” I should point out that this is a 
carefully stated position, and goes to no extremity. 

This is, you should note, a resolution and not a petition. 
It is not sent directly to the Regents. Something might be 
said for its being a petition, since a petition passed by the 
Senate must be presented to the Board of Regents by the 
President. For various reasons, however, my second and 
I felt that this should be better stated as a resolution than 
as a petition. Since this resolution will be printed in the 
minutes of the Senate, it will be on record and will come 
to the attention of the Board of Regents. 

I am giving my opinion that this is an excellent time at 
which to pass such a resolution. A period of half a year 
has elapsed since the original action of the Regents and 
we can therefore not be accused of hasty procedure. More- 
over, the situation is good because it is not too critical. We 
can now pass this resolution without any damage, as far 
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as I can see, to any particular person. The resolution de- 
mands no redress of actions already taken since those ac- 
tivities are now well in the past. The resolution, rather, 
looks forward in hope that the situation may be prevented 
from growing critical. 

I may end with a few more general remarks. 


The action of the Regents last February was, as far as 
I can remember, their first direct intrusion into the field 
of instruction during my many years of association with 
the University. In the matter of the Oath, the Regents 
took much stronger action, but this cannot be called action 
in the instructional field. Nevertheless, we have seen the 
Regents in the last two or three decades tending to infringe 
upon the power of the President. We therefore cannot 
afford to pass over without protest this first intrusion into 
the instructional field, small though it may seem. And is it 
actually so small? If the Regents can declare one examina- 
tion question to be improper, they can declare any exami- 
nation question to be improper. The next one to be so de- 
clared may be mine, or it may be yours. 

Obviously this is a question involving academic free- 
dom. I have not used that term in the resolution and on 
the whole I think it is a rather vague idea, not to be too 
commonly employed. I would prefer to have this resolu- 
tion based upon the two points, one of which may be 
called constitutional and the other of which may be con- 
sidered a matter of good University practice. 


But the question of academic freedom is a real and a 


delicate one. As with some questions of honor, academic ~ 


freedom, once it has been questioned, is never quite the 
same. Much in the spirit of our age leads us toward ti- 
midity and compromise. Academic freedom can, I say, 
slip away from us without our realizing the fact. 

The present situation and the recent activity of the Re- 
gents are not of the sort, I may say, about which I feel 
particularly stirred emotionally. I cannot honestly say “My 


blood boils!’’ 


I would say that the Regents took hasty action without 
quite considering the implications, though I think that 
implications may be significant. Moreover, there will al- 
ways be a certain amount of jostling among the three 
powers of the University, and we should not wish it other- 
wise. Complete harmony would only indicate apathy. 
Nevertheless, the great and almost absolute power of the 
Regents is likely to make them somewhat careless. In such 
a case (as I believe the present one to be) I think it the 
duty of the Senate to make a protest by taking counter- 
action even though it may be only in the form of such a 
resolution as the present one. 
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Record of Council Meeting 


Washington, D. C., October 21-22, 1960 


The meetings of the Council were held in the Confer- 
ence Room of the American Council on Education, with 
President Ralph F. Fuchs presiding. In opening the first 
session on October 21, President Fuchs introduced new 
members of the Council and commented briefly on the 
expansion of the Association's program. All members of 
the Council were present at one or more sessions except 
Professors Lawrence E. Bretsch, William E. Britton, and 
Norman Henry Cromwell. Also present were: Professor 
Clark Byse, Counsel; and, from the Washington Office, 
Miss Peggy Heim, Bertram H. Davis, Louis Joughin, 
Warren C. Middleton, Herman I. Orentlicher, and Robert 
Van Waes. Professor Warren Taylor appeared before the 
Council to present a report of Committee O on Organi- 
zation and Policy. 


Report by the General Secretary 


The General Secretary, William P. Fidler, reported to 
the Council as follows: 

1. The Washington Office has received favorable 
comments from many chapters concerning the work of 
Committee Z on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
and concerning the tentative statement of Committee T 
on College and University Government, which appeared 
in the Summer, 1960, AAUP Bulletin, pages 203-204. 

2. Indications are that this year’s intensive member- 
ship drive, just getting under way, is progressing well. 
Washington Office staff members have visited several 
chapters and will visit as many additional ones as their 
schedules will permit during the coming months. Coun- 
cil members are urged to make themselves available for 
occasional speaking engagements. The Association is now 
concentrating on recruitment of graduate students into 
college teaching, and into membership in the Associa- 
tion as well. 

3. The IBM equipment in the Washington Office has 
been used thus far for the following purposes: recording 
dues payments; billing the members; making out chapter 
lists; supplying labels of addresses to chapter, state, and 
regional officers; and addressing labels for the Bulletin. 
The IBM equipment must also be used for research, and 
the Washington Office will soon be ready to offer its 
services to various committees of the Assocation for coin- 
pilation of data which lend themselves to statistical 
analysis. 
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4. In several recent cases, satisfactory settlements have 
been made to aggrieved teachers as the result of negotia- 
tions carried on by the Washington Office. (These cases 
were discussed by the General Secretary.) 


Congratulatory Message to Robert K. Carr 


The following motion was passed unanimously: That 
a message of congratulation and best wishes be sent in 
the name of the Council to Dr. Robert K. Carr on his 
inauguration, October 22, as President of Oberlin College. 


Committee O on Organization and Policy 


Professor Warren Taylor reviewed the work of Com- 
mittee O, of which he is Chairman. The following is a 
summary of his report and Council action: 

1. The Council, at its April, 1960, meeting, referred 
to Committee O for study the question: Would it be ad- 
visable to change to district representation and election 
of Council members? Having given consideration to the 
question, the Committee believes that such a change is 
not advisable. The unquestioned purpose of the Associa- 
tion and the principles and policies which guide its work 
create a homogeneity of ends and means seldom found 
in representative bodies. The lasting achievements of the 
Association have not resulted from purely structural or 
organizational patterns. Those achievements have re- 
sulted from the initiative and abilities of members who 
wished to see the Association flourish in its well-defined 
work. Committee O believes that no structural design is 
in any way foreseeable which will replace the invaluable 
personal initiative and efforts of members who support 
the Association's principles and purposes. 

2. The Council, at its April, 1960, meeting, referred 
to Committee O for study the question: Is there a need 
to revise the present distribution of the membership in 
the districts of the Association? After carefully weighing 
various reasons for and against redistricting, and after 
considering a plan for redistricting submitted by Mr. 
Bertram Davis of the Washington Office staff, the Com- 
mittee is fairly evenly divided on the question of re- 
districting, and it, therefore, makes no recommendation 
at this time. 

Following discussion of the matter, it was voted that 
Committee O be instructed to go forward with the 
problem of redistricting. Professor Taylor requested 
Council members to send him their suggestions and 
comments. 
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3. It was the consensus of the Council, at its April, 
1960, meeting, that some liaison is needed between it 
and the newly established Council of State and Regional 
Conferences, and that this matter should be studied by 
Committee O. As one result of its study, the Committee 
recommends that the Council suggest to the Council of 
State and Regional Conferences that, to avoid obvious 
ambiguities in the structure of the organization, it amend 
its Constitution to change its name from “Council” to 
Assembly, and to change the name of its two principal 
officers from “'President’’ and ‘‘Vice-President’’ to Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman. The recommendation was 
accepted. 

It was the consensus that discussions between the 
Association's Washington Office and the President of the 
Council of State and Regional Conferences be carried on 
prior to the next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

The question was discussed as to whether or not it is 
necessary to have a constitutional amendment to authorize 
and, designate more specifically the province of the newly 
established organization of State and Regional Con- 
ferences—its limitations, problems affecting exclusively 
the work of State and Regional Conferences as such, 
and the avoidance of duplication of deliberations already 
provided for in the constituent groups of the Association. 
It was voted to ask Committee O to consider the matter 
further, with a view to making a recommendation at the 
next Annual Meeting of the Association concerning the 
desirability of a constitutional amendment, the de- 
sirability of the Constitution of the new organization 
being approved by the Council, and possible techniques 
of liaison. 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Professor David Fellman, Chairman of Committee A, 
reviewed the principal problems with which the Com- 
mittee is now concerned. The following is a summary 
of his comments and Council action: 

1. Procedure for removal of censure. During the 
period when an administration is on the Association's 
censure list, the General Secretary, each year, addresses 
an inquiry to the institution’s president, and the chapter 
president, to determine what steps have been taken to 
correct the circumstances which led to censure. Such a 
survey is now being made, and the responses will be 
noted in the Spring, 1961, Bulletin (see elsewhere in 
this issue). 

2. Faculty responsibility for the academic freedom of 
students. While Committee A has always been interested 
in the academic freedom problems of students, the Com- 
mittee now believes that the Association should sharpen 
and institutionalize its interest. Committee A, therefore, 
recommends that the Council create a new standing com- 
mittee to deal with questions relating to the academic 
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freedom rights of students; that the new committee con- 
sist of six members; that it be called Committee S on Fac- 
ulty Responsibility for the Academic Freedom of Students ; 
that the Committee be given a free hand to find its own 
way, to work out its own positions and policies; and 
that it bring back to the Council whatever recommenda- 
tions it may arrive at for a future program. The recom- 
mendation was accepted. 

3. Association activity in Arkansas Act 10 litigation. 
The Association is supporting Arkansas Act 10! litiga- 
tion, which is now in the United States Supreme Court.* 
The Association's Academic Freedom Fund earmarked 
$5000 toward financing the cost of this appeal. 

4. Disclaimer affidavit requirement of the National 
Defense Education Act. Committee A fully approves 
the steps taken by the General Secretary in opposition 
to the disclaimer affidavit requirement of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, and the point of view 
he is prepared to present to the new Congress in opposi- 
tion to the Prouty Amendment of the Act. The Com- 
mittee anticipates that the Washington Office will con- 
tinue its vigorous opposition to this sort of legislation. 
(See AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1960, p. 412.) 

5. The desegregation issue. The Association has not 
been insensitive to the new problems created by the 
Supreme Court's decision on desegregation a few years 
ago; in fact, several recent and current Committee A 
cases deal with questions that grow out of this problem. 
Two years ago a special guidance committee was set up to 
concern itself directly with the desegregation question. 
Committee A has created a subcommittee, consisting of 
the Association’s President, General Secretary, Bulletin 
Editor, and Chairman of Committee A, to consider and 
to decide upon appropriate measures to be taken by the 
Association in this difficult area of controversy. 

6. Problem of late notice. Committee A has approved 
for publication in a forthcoming issue of the Bulletin a 
second report on several cases of late notice. Unlike the 
previous report, this one will name the institutions in 
which these undesirable practices were found. (See 
“Academic Freedom and Tenure: Five Cases of Late 
Notice,” AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1960, pp. 406-409.) 

7. The disclosure issue. Having again given careful 
consideration to the propriety of questions that, in an 
administrative hearing, may be asked of a faculty mem- 
ber about himself (as distinguished from the obligation 
to answer), Committee A concludes that it cannot frame 
standards on such a delicate question in the abstract and 
in advance of concrete situations. Committee A’s in- 
clination is to use the “common-law” method, solving 


*See AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1959, pp. 342-345; also, AAUP 
Bulletin, Spring, 1960, pp. 19-20. 


*On December 12, 1960, the United States Supreme Court 
declared Arkansas Act 10 of 1958 to be unconstitutional. 
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each problem as it arises in the context of the concrete 
situation or controversy. 

8. Recommended institutional regulations on academic 
freedom and tenure. Committee A has requested the 
Washington Office staff to review the statement “Recom- 
mended Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure,” which the Committee approved on August 
4, 1957, and to submit it in revised form to the next 
meeting of the Committee. It is hoped that the docu- 
ment will then be published in the Bulletin. 

9. The redress issue. Committee A has again given 
careful consideration to the desirability of insisting, as 
a condition for the removal of an institution from the 
Association’s “‘Censured Administrations” list, upon 
redress to the wronged individual. 

10. Acceptance of positions in institutions on the As- 
sociation's censure list. There has been some discussion 
by Committee A as to whether the language used in the 
standing headnote to the “Censured Administrations” 
list appearing regularly in each issue of the Bulletin is 
ambiguous with reference to acceptance by Association 
members of positions in institutions on the list. Follow- 
ing discussion of the matter, it was voted that Commit- 
tee A be requested to report at the next meeting of the 
Council on the desirability of including in the headnote 
to the “Censured Administrations” list a statement in- 
dicating the Association’s concern with regard to its 
members’ accepting positions at institutions on the list. 


Committee Z on the Economic Status of the 
Profession 


Professor Fritz Machlup reviewed the work of Com- 
mittee Z, of which he is Chairman. The following is a 
summary of his comments and Council action: 

1. Subcommittee Z-1 on the Biennial Survey will not 
conduct a survey this year, this being an “‘off” year. 

2. Subcommittee Z-2 on Taxation has attempted to 
get from the Tax Court decisions which establish favor- 
able precedents. In most of those cases in which the 
Association had a litigation interest, the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue conceded most or all of the deductions. 
In the remaining instances the cases have not yet come 
before the Tax Court. The Association will also continue 
its interest in other possible litigation. In addition, the 
Association plans to publish in the Winter, 1960, Bulletin 
an interpretation of several income tax problems that are 
of particular interest to the teaching profession (see 
(“Taxes and the Professor: Four Topics,” by Donald H. 
Gordon, in the AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1960, pp. 
392-396). 

3. Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards, which is charged 
with the development and administration of the Associa- 
tion's salary grading program, has devised improved re- 
port forms, and has extended the program this year. Re- 
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quests for reports, previously addressed only to chapters, 
have been sent to about 350 presidents of institutions 
without chapters. 

Professor Machlup asked for authorization to increase 
the standards of the salary grading tables for 1961-62, 
and to publish the revised tables in a forthcoming issue 
of the Bulletin. Authorization was granted. 

4. Subcommittee Z-4 on Collateral Economic Benefits 
has no report to present at this time. It has considered 
the possibilities of an extensive survey, but in order to 
reduce duplication of efforts these plans are held in 
temporary abeyance until there is a definite decision on 
the proposed comprehensive study by Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association and the Association of American 
Colleges. The Subcommittee will probably confine its 
present activity to a survey of more advanced programs 
which other institutions may wish to emulate. 

5. Subcommittee Z-5 on Financing Higher Education 
is presently busily engaged in trying to keep abreast of 
what is being published in this area. The Subcommittee 
feels that it is not now able to evolve a policy on 
financing higher education to submit to the Association 
for its endorsement, and it has decided that, for the time 
being, it will continue to function as a “study group.” 

Professor Machlup announced that, because of pressing 
commitments, it is necessary for him to relinquish the 
chairmanship of Committee Z at the end of the year, 
and that Professor William J. Baumol, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Princeton University, would be- 
come chairman of the Committee on January 1, 1961. 
Professor Machlup thanked the Council for the con- 
fidence given him and the Committee, and promised to 
continue for a while as a member of Subcommittee Z-3, 
so that there will be some continuity in its work. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted by the Council, 
expressing its deep appreciation for the extraordinarily 
devoted and effective way in which Professor Machlup 
has conducted the work of Committee Z. 


Committee E on Establishment and Conduct of 
Chapters 


Mr. Van Waes reviewed the present efforts in the 
Washington Office to increase the membership of the 
Association. He stated that the Association has 628 
chapters, and that the membership drive suggests that 
there will be increasing numbers of institutions which 
will qualify for chapter organization. 

He stated that requests frequently come to the Wash- 
ington Office to waive the normal requirement of limit- 
ing chapters to institutions on the approved lists of the 
appropriate regional accrediting associations. Such re- 
quests have come recently from two Southern institu- 
tions. These institutions are beginning so auspiciously 
that Committee E recommends that the Council waive 
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for them the normal requirement for the organization of 
chapters. It was voted that these two institutions be 
given permission to form provisional chapters until such 
a time as the appropriate accrediting association can pass 
on the standards at these institutions, subject to recon- 
sideration after inspection. 


Committee F on Membership and Dues 


Mr. Van Waes, in reporting for Committee F, stated: 
(a) New membership figures are running about 100 per 
cent above what they were last year, and it appears that 
there will be a membership increase in 1960 over 1959 
of more than 3000 members. (b) No consideration is 
presently being given to a possible increase in member- 
ship dues. 

Mr. Van Waes, on behalf of Committee F, submitted 
the following recommendation which the Council, at its 
April, 1960, meeting, had referred back to the Com- 
mittee for further consideration: 


The Committee recommends that persons whose mem- 
berships in the Association have lapsed on the previous 
December 31 be permitted to effect their reinstatements 
in the year following upon payment of $2.00 back dues 
and payment of dues for the remaining quarters of the 
current year. Under present regulations, these persons 
must pay $8.00 back dues in addition to dues for the re- 
maining quarters of the current year. However, under 
policies which have currently gone into effect, they were 
sent only one issue of the Bulletin in the previous year. In 
accordance with the policy approved by the Council in 
1958, former members who have been out of the Associa- 
tion for a year or more are not required to pay back dues. 


It was voted to approve the recommendation. 


Progress Reports of Other Committees 


1. Professor Byse, Chairman of Committee B on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, reported as follows: (a) The Committee 
has taken the position that it would be impracticable to 
formulate a general code of professional responsibilities; 
rather, the Committee will seek to establish guidelines 
on a case-to-case basis. (b) The Committee has held 
itself available to express judgments on problems of 
professional responsibilities. Questions and issues of 
some consequence have been submitted by Association 
members and others, and opinions have been given by 
the Committee. The question of late resignation is raised 
occasionally by administrators; the Committee will con- 
tinue to give consideration to this matter. 

2. Mr. Middleton submitted the following report on 
behalf of Committee C on College and University 
Teaching, Research, and Publication: (a) Several com- 
ments on the Committee's preliminary draft of a policy 
statement on educational television, sent out from the 
Washington Office in September, have been received. (b) 
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Two pilot studies in the area of recruitment for college 
teaching are in progress. (c) A survey of current prac- 
tices with respect to the granting of permission and 
funds to enable faculty members to attend meetings of 
professional and learned societies is nearing completion. 

3. Mr. Davis, in reporting for Committee D on Ac- 
crediting of Colleges and Universities, stated: (a) A 
Council resolution has been forwarded to the six regional 
accrediting associations recommending that they appoint 
on their visitation teams at least one full-time teaching 
faculty member who would be-entrusted with the task 
of investigating faculty morale—particularly as it is re- 
lated to questions of academic freedom and tenure and 
faculty-administration relationships. (b) It is hoped that 
a panel discussion can be conducted under the auspices 
of Committee D at the next Annual Meeting of the 
Association. The Editor of the Bulletin also hopes to 
obtain articles on accrediting. 

4. In reporting for Committee G on the International 
Association of University Professors and Lecturers, Mr. 
Fidler stated that the International Association is suffer- 
ing from a lack of funds incident to the withdrawal of 
aid by UNESCO. He said that he had been able to lend 
some assistance toward encouraging UNESCO to renew 
its grant, and that his efforts along this line would be 
broadened and intensified. The Association’s dues of 
$500 a year help promote the operations of the Interna- 
tional Association. 

5. Mr. Fidler, in reporting on the work of Committee 
H on the History of the Association, stated that Professor 
Walter P. Metzger, whom the Committee chose to write 
the history, used all the spare time he had available 
throughout the academic year 1959-60 doing research, 


and that he came to Washington in the summer of 1960 
and will remain for fifteen months of concen’ rated work 
Professor Metzger has prepared a progre port to 


submit to the Carnegie Corporation, which granted the 
Association $37,500 for the writing and publication of 
the history. 

6. With reference to the work of Committee R on 
Relationships of Higher Education to Federal and State 
Governments, Mr. Fidler stated: (a) With the addition 
of Mr. Orentlicher to the Washington Office staff, the 
Committee is prepared to launch a vigorous program. 
(b) The Committee will first concern itself with federal 
legislation and programs relating to higher education, 
turning its attention later to legislation and programs 
in the various states as particular problems arise. (c) 
Plans are being made to hold a meeting of the Com- 
mittee early in 1961. 

7. Mr. Orentlicher reported as follows on the activities 
of Committee T on College and University Government: 
(a) A number of chapters have already submitted com- 
ments on the Committee’s tentative statement on “Faculty 
Participation in College and University Government.” 
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(b) The Committee hopes also to begin work on a 
handbook descriptive of faculty participation in institu- 
tional government for each major kind of faculty en- 
volvement. (c) On behalf of Committee T, investigations 
have been conducted recently at three institutions. 

8. Mr. Orentlicher reported that the Special Com- 
mittee on State Anti-Subversive Legislation has been 
seriously handicapped by the lack of a chairman, and 
efforts were being made to obtain one who could under- 
take and pursue an active and effective program. The 
Committee has begun a survey of state anti-subversive 
legislation, preparatory to making a complete appraisal 
of the problem. Eventually, the Committee hopes that 
whenever a situation develops, it can, as a minimum 
effort, step in immediately and do whatever is possible 
to ameliorate the effect of undesirable legislation. It is 
hoped also to develop an affirmative program aimed at 
the outright abrogation of state anti-subversive legislation, 
either by legislative or judicial action. 


Report of the Executive Committee 


1. The Executive Committee submitted for the As- 
sociation the tentative 1961 budget, which was discussed 
and approved by the Council. 

2. The Committee recommended the continuation of 
the sabbatical leave plan currently in effect for the pro- 
fessional staff of the Washington Office. The Council 
approved the policy outlined for the administration of 
sabbatical leaves with the further notation that the appli- 
cation of this policy should be left to the discretion of 
the Executive Committee working with the General 
Secretary. 

3. The problem of providing financial assistance to 
facilitate sending chapter delegates to the Annual Meet- 
ing was introduced by the Executive Committee and dis- 
cussed by the Council. The General Secretary pointed out 
that on the average approximately 200 chapters are repre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting and that many chapters 
are unable to be represented because of the cost involved. 
The Council endorsed the expenditure of up to $10,000 
for delegate travel subsidies for the Annual Meeting to 
be held in Boston in accordance with a plan worked out 
by the General Secretary, subject to review by the Council 
a year from now. 

4. At the request of the Executive Committee, Mr. 
Bertram Davis, Editor of the Bulletin, discussed the pro- 
posed plan for making payments for Bulletin contribu- 
tions. The purposes of the proposal are (a) to help de- 
fray some of the secretarial and other costs incurred by 
scholars, (b) to make the Bulletin a more attractive out- 
let for scholarly articles and thereby increase the number 
of appropriate articles submitted for Bulletin considera- 
tion, and (c) to facilitate solicitation of articles on 
specified topics. The proposal calls for the following 
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payments: articles, $10 a printed page; poems, $10 each; 
and book reviews, $15 each. No payments would be 
made to any staff member for a Bulletin contribution 
or to members or committees reporting in an official 
capacity. The cost would probably not exceed $2000 a 
year. The recommendation was approved. 


The Nominating Committee for 1961 


The following members were proposed for service on 
the Nominating Committee for 1961: 

Theodore Ropp (History), Duke University, Chair- 
man 

Ian Campbell (Geology), California Institute of 
Technology 

Francis M. Boddy (Economics), University of Minne- 
sota 

Joseph C. Pray (Political Science), University of 
Oklahoma 

Ruth J. Dean (French), Mount Holyoke 

The recommendations were approved. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Mr. Frederick C. Kurtz, Treasurer of the Association, 
submitted the following financial reports: Statement of 
Receipts and Disbursements, January 1 to September 30, 
1960; General Association Reserves—Cash Balance, Com- 
mon Stocks, Bonds, Treasury Bills and Notes; Summary 
of Investments at Cost; Receipts and Disbursements for 
the following funds: Academic Freedom, Himstead 
Portrait, Meiklejohn Award, Committee H, and Retired 
Professors Registry. A report on the Association's reserve 
and investments will be prepared following the annual 
audit and will be published in the Summer, 1961, issue 
of the Bulletin. 


Academic Freedom Fund 


Since it is not likely that the income from capital 
will be sufficient to meet all needs, it will be necessary 
to dip into the capital of the Fund on various occasions. 
Because of continuing demands for this type of financial 
assistance, the Association has already made considerable 
effort to obtain funds from philanthropic organizations. 
These and other efforts, including requests for contribu- 
tions from Association members, will continue in the 
future. It was further pointed out that, although there 
are provisions for repayment if the injured faculty mem- 
ber receives redress, to date no one receiving assistance 
has been so compensated. 


The Disclaimer Affidavit 


Mr. Joughin of the Washington Office described the 
activities relating to the repeal of the disclaimer affidavit, 
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including events leading to the political compromise 
which developed in the Senate and which resulted in the 
Prouty Amendment. As to action in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, hearings on the disclaimer afhdavit were taken 
in the short post-nominating convention session but were 
abruptly terminated in the rush for adjournment. Mr. 
Fidler is prepared to testify before committees at any 
time, but it is probable that hearings will not be resumed 
for some months after the new session convenes. 

The Council approved a motion disapproving the 
Prouty Amendment to the National Defense Education 
Act. 


Membership of Associate Members on Standing 
Committees 


The Council approved the following policy: Associate 
Members would not be eligible for appointment to stand- 
ing committees; discussion indicated that this policy 
would not prevent Associate Members already serving 
on such committees from completing their terms of office. 
It was further suggested that Associate Members might 


be invited to serve as consultants to committees. 


Licensing of College Teachers 


Information was given to the Council on licensing 
proposals that have been advanced for consideration by 
members of the academic profession or by professional 
organizations. There was no consensus that the Council 
should make a study of these proposals with a view to 
possible future action. 


Preposal of an Annual Award to a Meritorious 
College Teacher 


After consideration of the problems involved in mak- 
ing this selection no motion was made for the carrying 
out of the program. 


Himstead Portrait Fund 


It was decided to leave the disposal of the $391.98 
remaining in the Fund to the discretion of the Wash- 
ington Office. 


Apology 


By a door, a student stands, 
Leans and talks, her hands 


At ease, her clothes 


Cut for this very pose. 

For this same tune her tongue 

Was shaped and strung, 

Cast for this light her eyes. 

I see and I apologize: 

Each worker finds his excellence, 
No knee bending to every dance; 
Here in the curve of a nether lip 
Lies surer grace, more craftsmanship 
Than twenty years could teach a hand 
That can’t tell zed from ampersand. 


DePauw University 
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A New Association Program 

It is to be hoped that members will read with care the 
pages of this issue devoted to the first published reports 
of Association investigations into faculty-administration 
relationships. No one can predict with assurance how many 
additional reports will be approved for publication by 
Committee T on College and University Government in 
the months and years just ahead. But the circumstances 
which persuaded the Association to initiate investigations 
into faculty-administration relationships seem to have 
settled down for a long residence on the academic scene. 

Problems of faculty-administration relationships are as 
old as our colleges, and on occasion they have developed 
into crises beyond the powers of normal resolution. In our 
time, however, they threaten to become acute. It is hardly 
a coincidence that, of the Association’s three recent in- 
vestigations into faculty-administration relationships, one 
involved a former teachers college grown into a large 
liberal arts college, and another a former junior college 
now offering a four-year course leading to the bachelor’s 
degree. 

Rapid change and rapid growth are the pattern of higher 
education today, and though human wisdom may be 
generally sufficient to meet the problems raised by one of 
these, it is less often prepared to cope with the problems 
of both. The community college emerging from the public 
school system, the university sponsoring increased re- 
search, the transforming teacher-training institutions, the 
junior college attempting a four-year program and the 
liberal arts college a graduate school—these shifting 
grounds of American education, indicative of its vaulting 
complexity as it accommodates itself to the population rise 
and the space age, pose an unprecedented challenge for 
responsible faculty-administrative decision. 

Those institutions with long traditions of faculty-ad- 
ministrative confidence, respect, and cooperation should 
survive the present period unscathed, and many will 
emerge with increased stature. But age does not of itself 
guarantee a happy survival. History, which can be a liberat- 
ing force, can be a shackling one, too, and it is scarcely 
to be denied that some of our institutions are prisoners 
of their history. As more and more of our faculties have 
come professionally of age, the demands upon administra- 
tors and trustees to accord them active roles in all phases 
of institutional governance have become more urgent. 
The demands will continue, and it is a reasonable guess 
that the future of higher education rests, in good part, 
on the extent to which they are met. 


A Matter of Principle 
Beginning with the report of its first investigation in 
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1915, the Association's annals bear constant witness to 
the responsible role of college and university faculties 
in defense of principle. The role still flourishes. Early this 
year faculty members at the University of Georgia, follow- 
ing the admission and subsequent suspension of two 
Negro students at that institution, were faced with a 
question: should the affairs of the University be in any 
way directed by the demands of lawless demonstrations ? 
The answer was easy; giving expression to it was not. 
But by mid-January over 400 members of the University 
faculty had attached their signatures to the statement 
which follows: 


We, the undersigned members of the University of 
Georgia faculty, wish to commend the administrative 
authorities of the University of Georgia, especially the 
president, the dean of men, the dean of students, and the 
majority of the student body for the manner in which 
they have conducted themselves under the trying con- 
ditions of the past week, and we pledge our continued 
support to these authorities in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities under the law. 

We deplore and condemn the incidents of Wednesday 
night Jan. 11, and regret that officials of the state of 
Georgia were unable or unwilling to protect the rights and 
property of the University and its students. 


We also deplore and condemn the behavior of certain 
outside elements and those University students who 
regrettably joined in lawless demonstrations. 


Continued incidents of this kind can only destroy the 
prestige of the university, result in loss of faculty and 
discourage and depress the student body. 

Let the governor of this state, its law enforcement 
officials, and the people know that we, members of the 
faculty of this great institution, will not retreat from the 
responsibility of standing steadfastly by the rules of law 
and morality. 

Believing this, we, the undersigned, insist that the two 
suspended students be returned to their classes and that 
all measures necessary to the protection of students and 
faculty and to the preservation of orderly education be 
taken by appropriate state authorities. 


No one can know to what extent the faculty statement 
influenced the outcome of the University's—and Georgia's 
—problem. Nor is it particularly important to know. 


What is important is that over 400 faculty members,’ 


whose only certain reward was a clear conscience, took 
not the obviously safe but the just course. Georgia, the 
University, and the profession can be proud of them. 


B.H.D. 
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THE AFFair, by C. P. Snow. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 374 pp. 
$4.50. 

Good, serious novels about the aca- 
demic community are rare. Among the 
best, certainly, are The Affair and its 
predecessor The Masters in C. P. Snow’s 
series “Strangers and Brothers.” 

In the Cambridge college of which 
Lewis Eliot, the narrator of the series, 
is an ex-Fellow, a young scientist, Don- 
ald Howard, has published a paper de- 
pending on faked data and has been 
quietly dismissed from his Fellowship. 
The action proper of The Affair begins 
with the discovery of new evidence sug- 
gesting that Howard may possibly not 
have been aware of the fraud. Then 


follows the slow conversion of several 


of the scientific Fellows and of Eliot 
to the firm but reluctant conviction that 
an injustice has been done and that the 
case must be reopened. Finally the case 
is retried, with Lewis Eliot as both ob- 
server-persona and active participant 
and manipulator. 

Though it has some of the fascination 
of the detective story, The Affair is a 
novel of the interplay of character in 
the intimacy of a small, autonomous 
community. Hovering over all is the per- 
ennial conflict of the new and the tra- 
ditional, comprehending within it the 
eternal struggle between the young and 
the old, the newcomers and the estab- 
lished, those (in American collegiate 
terms) with rank and tenure and those 
striving for permanence and place. More 
significant than the opposition of youth 
and age, of the rising and the risen, how- 
ever, is the collision—or more properly 
the estrangement—of what Snow has 
called the “Two Cultures” (The Two 
Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, 
Cambridge, 1959), the traditional-liter- 
ary and the scientific. Evident in The 
Masters, that estrangement is intensified 
in The Affair. 

Though the problem of Howard and 
the superior problem of impartial justice 
properly involve the whole college, the 
scientists assume the initiative and the 
responsibility. The issues, in effect, be- 
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come theirs. From them come both resist- 
ance to new evidence and conviction 
that it must be respected, however in- 
conclusive; in them arise both unwill- 
ingness to tear the college apart over 
an objectionable Fellow whom it had 
been a mistake to elect in the first place, 
and dedication to the correction of in- 
justice, whatever the personal cost and 
political consequences. 

Ultimately the lines are drawn be- 
tween the younger men of science on the 
side of impersonal justice, and the non- 
scientists and the seniors of both camps 
on the side of establishment and con- 
servative religion and politics, both neo 
and traditional. Sensible and just men 
though they be, the principal contend- 
ers are almost completely incapable of 
communicating on fundamentals. 

In an extreme complex of motives, 
Snow has contrived, so to speak, to iso- 
late a single variable. He has managed 
to set devotion to disinterested justice 
against the force of inherited and ac- 
exited political, social, religious, and 
personal affinities, prejudices, and aver- 
sions. Howard is a universally objec- 
tionable character: unfriendly, suspi- 
cious, shifty, ungrateful, left-wing in 
politics, and outspoken in his condem- 
nation of all that his senior colleagues 
stand for. His had been, nevertheless, an 
open and shut case which only a fool- 
hardy fanatic would bring to the AAUP 
in an American college. 

With the uncovering of new evidence, 
however, we see that Sir Charles has 
stacked into one heap all the elements 
for prejudicing decision in academic 
cases with which we in America have 
become increasingly familiar. Thus he 
is able to isolate for examination one 
primary question: Is there still, at least 
in the intellectual society of a college, 
a passion for disinterested justice which 
can prevail against all other motives 
when justice has nothing but itself to 
recommend it? The answer, not alto- 
gether uncluttered by uncertainties, is: 
Yes, if that society is controlled by 
physicists. 

C. P. Snow is undoubtedly one of the 


important novelists of our time. Though 
his characteristic mode and techniques 
are deliberately conventional and famil- 
iar, yet their effect is live and contemp- 
orary. His narrative is direct, unen- 
cumbered, and consecutive, with flash- 
back and exposition infused into the cur- 
rent action with no sense of delay. The 
pace is leisurely, as the life of a college 
is generally thought to be, but the leis- 
ureliness does not lapse into dullness. 
The narrative is as bare of ordinary at- 
mospheric business and mood-music as 
a reader could wish, but Snow gives us 
enough glimpses of domestic routines, 
for example, and lights and shadows in 
the sunshine or the drizzle of the Fel- 
lows’ garden to keep the action not only 
of the world but in it. The sights and 
sounds and smells of the Combination 
Room after cinner speak the plight of 
the old, the frustration of the new, and 
the underlying apprenhension of all. 

Here, as in The Masters, Snow keeps 
his story sharply focused on personal 
and political relationships within the 
college, and, through Lewis's penchant 
for anatomizing his friends and antag- 
onists, on character under stress. He 
stays almost completely away from the 
scholars and scientists at work in their 
libraries and laboratories, their lectures 
and tutorials. Likewise the undergrad- 
uates enter the reader’s consciousness 
only as background beyond the Master's 
table or as strains like the sound of a 
radio audible through a momentarily 
opened door. 

In sum, The Affair is an artistic novel, 
engaging, diverting, on a theme of mo- 
ment both within and without the 
AAUP. 

DONALD C, BRYANT 
Professor of Speech 
University of lowa 


GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
States by Bernard Berelson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
vi + 346 pp. $6.95. 

Dr. Berelson has produced for the 


Carnegie Corporation's series on Ameri- 
can education the most systematic, 
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thorough, and incisive audit so far avail- 
able of operations at the top level of 
this country’s educational system. His 
conclusions are generally so favorable 
to the present habits of the leading 
graduate schools as to tempt com- 
placency. 

In terms of specialized professional 
training, he does not concede the alarm- 
ist estimates of American inferiority in 
the intellectual cold war, even in sci- 
entific or technological areas. Nor does 
he agree with educators such as Earl J. 
McGrath (former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education) who censure the graduate 
schools for failing, particularly at the 
point of teacher training, to sustain the 
national tradition of “liberal educa- 
tion.”” Berelson denies that it is proper- 
ly a major function of graduate educa- 
tion to coach teachers for the rest of the 
system, certainly not at the cost of their 
competence in a field of specialization. 
Critics have undervalued, he feels, the 
importance of careful substantive prep- 
aration for effective teaching at what- 
ever level; and it is principally this 
component which graduate education 
must be expected to provide, and which 
it is already providing quite satisfac- 
torily in Berelson’s judgment. 

The meticulous methodology of this 
inquiry reflects its author's distinction 
as a social scientist—formerly Director 
of the Ford Foundation’s Behavioral 
Sciences Program, currently Director of 
the Columbia University Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research. He has neatly 
triangulated his data by tapping the ex- 
periences and opinions of three parties 
to the graduate educational process. He 
exhaustively questioned the producers 
(graduate deans and faculty in 92 uni- 
versities), the product (a selective sam- 
ple of the 1957 recipients of the doctor- 
ate), and the principal consumers 
(presidents of all liberal arts and teach- 
ers colleges and of industrial firms em- 
ploying over 100 professional and tech- 
nical personnel). In addition, careful 
account was taken of the full range of 
relevant governmental 
studies. 

It is the first-hand material which 
most dramatically confirms Berelson’s 
buoyant over-all appraisal of the gradu- 


and private 


"Earl J. McGrath, The Graduate School 
and the Decline of Liberal Education. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1959. 
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ate enterprise. A large proportion of the 
“producers” are satisfied with what they 
are doing in most respects. This is par- 
ticularly true of those associated with 
the top prestige institutions. Of the 
“product” only a modest minority 
register serious complaints — mostly 
those who are not happy in their jobs. 
The users say they are satisfied with the 
performance of their graduate degree 
personnel, whether they are teaching or 
engaged in technical work and research 
outside academic halls. (Three fourths 
of the college presidents who responded 
did feel, however, that graduates were 
overdoing research at the expense of 
more specific preparation for teaching. ) 


Actually, reservations were entered 
most frequently by those most directly 
responsible for the graduate program— 
deans and faculty. The extent of their 
criticism varied markedly according to 
their field of specialization. More of 
those in the professional fields, such as 
education, objected to the present stress 
on research, than did those in the arts 
and sciences. (This contrast does not 
necessarily apply to law and medical 
faculties, who were not included in the 
survey.) On the same issue, nonscientists 
tend to voice sharper discontent than 
natural scientists. The latter customarily 
find all's right with the graduate school 
world in every respect. Leaving aside 
the teacher vs. researcher controversy, 
however, and the perennial anguish over 
the meager supply of top quality gradu- 
ate students, the bulk of the faculty 
joins in the general chorus of approval 
—covering the existing purposes of 
graduate education, its programs, in- 
stitutional administrative arrangements, 
and students. 


Under these circumstances, Berelson 
sees little reason to recommend drastic 
changes in the system, especially as he 
himself believes that the system is piv- 
oted on sound practices. What is most 
needed is concerted effort to shore up 
and solidify some of its central tradi- 
tional features against the possible on- 
slaught of new institutions created to 
take care of the rocketing demand by 
more and more students for more and 
more graduate education. He does not 
object to expanding the opportunities 
for graduate study. Indeed he considers 
it inevitable because of the prestige 
which increasingly attaches to the gradu- 
ate degree, and the ever more stringent 


professional training required for leader- 
ship positions in a complex technologi- 
cal society. But the line of quality must 
somehow be held. 

The basic course he proposes is to 
accentuate even more clearly the exist- 
ing hierarchical order among graduate 
institutions. Berelson identifies twelve at 
the top, and adds another ten on a 
second rung, relying principally on a 
reckoning compiled by Heyward Kenis- 
ton for the University of Pennsylvania 
Survey. (This was based on the personal 
judgments of departmental chairmen at 
25 universities concerning the rank of 
departments in their respective disci- 
plines.) For these elite institutions, 
Berelson prescribes admission proce- 
dures which will screen out all but out- 
Standing students; an unadulterated 
Ph.D. as the sole, apex degree; and a 
program centered on scientific research 
or humanistic scholarship, normally to 
be pursued full time for four years. His 
advice to students is: get on the ladder 
at the highest possible rung for which 
you can qualify and hang on dearly. Re- 
wards in the post-graduate world are, 
and will continue to be, proportional to 
the prestige of the institution granting 
the degree. The hierarchy of prestige, 
which Berelson is convinced also sus- 
tains a hierarchy of quality, will thus 
become self-perpetuating. The “best” 
institutions will attract the “best’’ stu- 
dents; who in turn will make it possible 
for these institutions to turn out the 
“best’’ products; who, by reaping the 
highest rewards, will confirm that their 
respective graduate schools did indeed 
furnish the “best” trair.'ng. Berelson 
goes on to urge that such institutions be 
favored with the greatest financial sup- 
port by foundations and other sources to 
help them extend their preeminence. 


Other suggestions, of which many 
seem of merit, he clearly considers 
secondary, if not actually irrelevant for 
the pace-setting institutions. This is the 
case with devices to improve the prepa- 
ration of teachers. Dr. Berelson would 
place major responsibility for this task 
on the colleges which ‘first hire would-be 
teachers, and limit thq role of the gradu- 
ate schools to providing their students 
one or at the most two years of as- 
sistantship under supervision. To meet 
the problem of supply, he endorses 
albeit lukewarmly a new intermediate 
doctor's degree, designed specifically to 
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qualify pérsons for undergraduate teach- 
ing. It would sidestep research and 
normally take two years to earn. Actual- 
ly, Berelson does not share a sense of 
crisis over the much-heralded teacher 
shortage. He claims that estimates have 
been based on unwarrantedly pessimistic 
projections of the various variables 
which will determine the need as against 
the supply of doctorally trained teachers. 
“The numbers game is by no means 
lost,” he insists, and the problem does 
not justify major changes in the train- 
ing program or a shift of attention to 
quantity away from quality. 

To take issue with these tightly rea- 
soned, firmly documented conclusions 
may indicate no more than congenital 
suspicion of standpattism, or personal 
distaste for a rule by privilege in educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, I cannot but ques- 
tion whether the persuasive sweep of 
argument does not flow in part from a 
kind of built-in dialectic, with the con- 
clusions prejudged by the sources of 
data, the method of inquiry, and the 
body of premises, explicit and implicit. 

For instance, the main sources—both 
for information and for evaluative judg- 
ment—are interested parties, those who 
have had a vital personal stake in the 
graduate educational process. They 
should be heard by all means. But 
should we not also seek for a “control” 
by observers in more disinterested posi- 
tions when striking an assessment of 
how satisfactory the system is? Maybe 
the verdict would have been the same; 
but we do not know whether a group of 
lawyers, doctors, management 
sultants, market analysts, ond 
leaders other than educators wo’ 
responded similarly, or whether tixy 
might actually have raised questions of 
an entirely different character than those 
posed. 

Then, methodologically, the survey 
relies principally on a quantitative tally- 
ing of the data from personal sources. 
This means that everyone’s judgment is 
considered equally meritorious. The 
mature judgment of a perceptive and 
responsible faculty leader is weighed no 
more heavily than the snap opinion of 
a notoriously unconcerned and narrowly 
informed deadweight. While entirely 
permissible for purposes of providing a 
general impression, this approach pre- 
vents taking qwalitative stock of the 
views expressed by respondents. Where 
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the critical issues are essentially qualita- 
tive, it is unfortunate to resolve them 
without an adequate qualitative ap- 
praisal of the sources of judgment. 

Implicitly, qualitative assessment did 
enter in differentiating the opinions on 
some questions of those associated with 
the prestige institutions, and also the 
responses of persons who had most 
“made good” after graduation. Attach- 
ing special significance to the judgment 
of the successful—the special bene- 
ficiaries of the system as it presently 
operates—could easily have biased the 
results. 

Berelson himself candidly admits that 
he tends to equate “prestige” and 
“quality”—in evaluating institutions and 
their products—and strongly defends 
the equation. But his defense lacks a 
firm referent outside the standards which 
the prestige institutions have themselves 
largely set and control—frequency of 
scholarly publication, for instance, or 
the marketability of Ph.D.’s to buyers 
who are engaged in a fierce struggle for 
prestige symbols as much as they are 
shopping for professional expertise of 
intrinsic quality. 

It is this failure to establish a solid 
definition of “quality” applicable to the 
evaluation of graduate education, and 
independent of the system itself, which 
most seriously impairs the Berelson 
audit. The study curiously is turned in 
upon itself, or rather upon the phe- 
nomenon which it is examining. The 

dards of assessment are taken over, 
yst unconsciously, from the stand- 

s which the system has already long 
ince established for itself. This would 
not be untoward, if the job were to 
determine how effectively graduate edu- 
cation was achieving what the going 
educational elite wanted it to achieve. 
But what if there were entirely different 
purposes which others in society con- 
sidered appropriate? This study has not 
been designed to permit the evaluation 
of graduate education in terms of norms 
which are really external to it. 

Specifically, social utility and human 
welfare are not used as relevant criteria 
for this assessment ‘of educational enter- 
prise. Yet in a society, and at a time 
when the power to make decisions 
deeply affecting human relations is ex- 
ercised increasingly by a doctoral 
aristocracy, can the graduate schools 
properly claim immunity from social 
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accountability behind a purely intel- 
lectual rationale, and an all too perfunc- 
tory one at that? 

What are the essential, commanding 
functions which the Ph.D. should be 
equipped by training, insight and sensi- 
tivity to perform in the world today? 
Working back from such a definition of 
educational purpose, we might expect 
a more rigorous critique and a more 
challenging mandate than Berelson has 
set forth. 

PuHitip E. JAcos 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOVERNANCE OF COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES, by John J. Corson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1960. vi + 209 pp. $5.50. 


As we have, during the past two 
decades, groped our way into the be- 
wildering world of collegiate mass-edu- 
cation, educators and laymen alike have 
come to express their concern with the 
problems related to the population ex- 
plosion in the campus world. Most of 
this concern, both on and off the campus, 
is student oriented—where will these 
masses go, who will teach them, and 
what will they be taught? These are, 
of course, important questions; but 
there are others of equal importance. 
And it is with one of these that this 
latest study sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation is concerned. 

Just as the educational institutions 
face a population crisis, so too do they 
face an administrative crisis; for the in- 
crease in student enrollments—and the 
chain reaction which this phenomenon 
sets off—requires a reconstruction of 
the traditional, almost informal, ad- 
ministrative machinery through which 
the college or university has organized 
and governed itself. Dr. Corson, a dis- 
tinguished management consultant, can 
with justice complain that, for the most 
part, little has been done on the level 
of a sophisticated analysis of why col- 
legiate institutions “are run the way 
they are run, and whether better ways 
can be found.” To correct that lack, he 
has written the present book as an “ex- 
ploratory study concerned with the man- 
ner in which the responsibility for 
making decisions” is distributed through 
the governing structure in such decision- 
making areas as educational and re- 
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search programs, student affairs, ex- 
ternal relations, finance, and physical 
development. In turn he discusses the 
roles of university-wide officers, of 
academic officers, and of faculty in the 
decision-making process. 

Dr. Corson has intended no definitive 
study; his analysis is based upon 
observations of “a total of ten institu- 
tions . . . geographically accessible to 
the author's perambulations and headed 
by approachable individuals sympathetic 
with author's curiosity about govern- 
ance.’ As his sample was varied so 
were the administrative practices he 
observed. As might be expected such a 
preliminary report can offer little in 
the way of specific conclusions except 
the clear statement that the administra- 
tive problems must be faced, that they 
must be defined, and that only in fur- 
ther and more detailed analyses of how 
academic institutions are governed will 
the materials be found to do either. 

Although Corson recognizes that dif- 
ferences exist between the administra- 
tive processes of colleges and univer- 
sities and those of other institutions, I 
have the feeling that he does not con- 
sider sufficiently the basis upon which 
the uniqueness of the university, as an 
institution of organization, rests. As a 
transmitter of knowledge, the university 
is essentially conservative; but as the 
agency for the creation of knowledge, 
it is necessarily subversive; for its 
functionaries must constantly question 
existing values, traditions and ideologies. 
If these dual functions—and particular- 
ly the latter—are to be served, the line- 
distribution of decision-making as 
Corson describes it cannot be effective 
since it necessarily introduces an in- 
creasing rigidity into the structure and 
lessens the opportunities for the carry- 
ing on of the continuing experiment 
that higher education has come to be. 

Speaking as a faculty member, one 
can say that the administrative crisis 
centers on the problem of achieving a 
balance between an administrative au- 
thority increasingly necessary to handle 
efficiently the organizational problems 
of the large and fragmented univer- 
sity and the freedom of action of the 
faculty in the performance of central 
objectives of the modern university. 
Corson poses such a problem when, in 
discussing the always touchy role of the 
faculty in the decision-making process, 


he notes that “The faculty's right to be 
consulted and to make decisions on edu- 
cation questions is generally claimed 
and usually acknowledged. Yet their 
influence in governance is repeatedly 
challenged as institutions grow larger 
and the demands of administration 
create central staffs about the president 
and the deans which tend to accumulate 
authority for decision-making. The 
faculty's influence is further reduced by 
an apparent indifference and unwilling- 
ness (of many faculty members) to de- 
vote time to consideration of those ques- 
tions on which the faculty's advice 
or decision is sought.” This problem, 
compounded by ad hoc decisions, by 
secrecy and by lack of communication 
within the institution, has, of course, no 
easy solution; attempts to achieve a 
workable balance will be a perennial 
concern of all those associated with 
agencies of education. Corson’s serious 
and systematic analysis is important for 
the delineation of the problem and is 
a necessary prelude to its rational attack 

In view of the admittedly high degree 
of variability in administrative practices 
from school to school, faculty members 
here and administrators there will argue 
the validity of this or that observation, 
question the representativeness of the 
sample, or read away an occasional sup- 
porting quotation. But such arguments 
are not really to the point. What Dr 
Corson has sought to do—and what he 
has done—in this small book is to open 
the area of college governance to sys- 
tematic investigation. Admittedly it is 
a prolegomena, a tentative attempt to 
lift the blinds (and blinders) from the 
ways the keepers of the lamp keep 
themselves. The more we are able to 
see ourselves in the harsher light from 
the outside, the better able we shall be 
to construct the order within. 

Jacop W. GRUBER 
Associate Professor of 
Anthropology 
Temple University 


UNrversiry ADULT EDUCATION, A 
TO Poticy, by Renee Petersen 
and William Petersen. A Project 
Planned and Conceived by Warren 
Rovetch. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. xx + 288 pp. $5.50. 


Introduce the terms “adult educa- 
tion” or “extension” into almost any 
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discussion among professional scholars 
and teachers and a group notorious for 
disagreement and contentiousness will 
unite in happy harmony, for here is an 
enemy upon which all can agree. “Vul- 
garization of learning,” “cheapening of 
education,” “lowering of standards’”— 
these and other well-worn phrases act 
as soothing catalysts to those who look 
upon their adult divisions as noisome 
plague spots in the groves of academe. 
To those university officials who merely 
tolerate adult education as a necessary 
evil, this book offers a challenge: to 
cease indulging their aggressions in 
easy fashion, to take advantage of the 
opportunities they are missing, and to 
accept the responsibilities they are shirk- 
ing. And for those of us fortunate 
enough to teach in universities which 
have learned—or are learning—to treat 
their adult divisions not as scapegoats 
but as respected equals pursuing a deeply 
gratifying educational objective, it em- 
phasizes how fortunate we are, rein- 
forces our conviction of the importance 
of what we are doing, and suggests ways 
in which we can improve. 

The authors’ stated intention is to ex- 
amine three areas of the central theme 
announced in their titl’- “broad ques- 
tions of university r.sponsibility and 
policy, . . . the implications of this ap- 
proach in the subject matter field of 
world affairs, . . . the important organi- 
zational question of how general and 
cooperative extension may be brought 
within a single administrative frame- 
work.” The authors are well qualified 
to discuss these questions. At present 
Renee Petersen is in charge of the 
Speakers Bureau, University Extension, 
University of California, Berkeley; Wil- 
liam Petersen is a professor of sociol- 
ogy at the same university; and War- 
ren Rovetch is the Director of Education 
Research Associates, Boulder, Colorado. 

Early in the book they make clear 
their position as defenders of the im- 
portance and value of education for 
adults. They insist—and rightly so— 
upon the obligation of the college and 
university to offer educational oppor- 
tunities to those adults who, for what- 
ever reason, desire to continue learning. 
They further insist—and rightly so— 
that there should be no distinction be- 
tween the education offered to adults 
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and to younger, more “normal” students. 
Anything less than a program founded 
upon the highest academic ideals and 
standards not only debases its sponsor 
but ultimately does a grave disservice to 
the student it is presumably educating. 
Yet often, as this book demonstrates, 
college and university programs for 
adults offer a hodgepodge of poorly-con- 
ceived courses, taught by inadequately 
motivated, trained, and paid teachers, su- 
pervised by fuzzy-minded educators who 
conceive themselves to be a combina- 
tion of amateur psychoanalyst, side- 
show director, and money-maker. H. L. 
Mencken once said, “What is in the 
head infallibly oozes out of the nib of 
the pen. If it is sparkling Burgundy the 
writing is full of life and charm. If it is 
mush the writing is mush too.” Judging 
by many of the quotations in this book, 
from directors of adult programs and 
speculators concerning the nature and 
purpose of adult education, the amount 
of mush in their collective heads rivals 
the production of the ever-flowing por- 
ridge pot. 

Frequently, as is pointed out, this is 
the fault of those ruling groups on the 
campus who seem determined to illus- 
trate the truth of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Believing that adult programs 
are academic monsters and can never be 
anything else, they demand that such 
programs be profitable, they refuse to 
staff them with adequate teachers, and 
they withhold the funds necessary for 
adequate classrooms and library and 
laboratory facilities. The authors are to 
be commended for exposing such aca- 
demic muddle-headedness for what it 
is, as well as for their indignant insist- 
ence that the primary function of the 
teacher of adults is not to try to combat 
personal alienation and loneliness, how- 
ever much their students may suffer 
from this new-found malaise. But I, for 
one, regret that in their zeal to attack 
the enemy they tend to underemphasize 
the very real accomplishments of those 
leading universities which have devel- 
oped properly-conceived, organized, and 
staffed adult programs. 

A less satisfactory section of the {ook 
is the discussion of the role of uaiver- 
sity adult education in foreign affai 
for here the authors seem to be riding 
a political hobby-horse much too stren- 
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uously. As a result, their laudable pur- 
pose—of stressing the need not to lose 
sight of the traditional academic ideals 
that should prevail on all levels of 
higher education—becomes, if not lost, 
at least blurred. Certainly those of us 
who are deeply concerned with the edu- 
cation of adults agree that we should 
not use our position to present an over- 
simplified “analysis” and “solution” of 
the overwhelmingly complex political 
problems that confront us. In dwelling 
at length, however, on adult courses 
which offer “the sloppy thinking and 
easy-going sentimentalism” of what the 
authors call “the dogma of World Un- 
derstanding,” and in offering their al- 
ternatives, the authors at times forget 
what they have emphasized in earlier 
pages—that the only acceptable role of 
education, adult or otherwise, is to edu- 
cate and not to propagandize, however 
worthy the cause. 

To counterbalance this objection are 
their clear and detailed explanation of 
past and present practices in university 
adult education and their suggestions 
for its improvement, their insistence 
upon the necessity of halting the para- 
sitic growth of nonacademic extension 
activities, and their refusal to become 
sentimental about adults as somehow 
incapable of coming to grips with the 
best that American education can offer. 


JOHN H. MIDDENDORF 
Associate Professor of English 
Columbia University 
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i Educational Developments 


A. Economic Status’ with a goal of $70,000,000. @ The Development Program 
: , : of Carleton College has raised $5,580,000 in the first two 
Yale Receives Large Gift For Science ae 
eo 8 f years of its four-year target. @ The first half of Bucknell 
A gift of approximately $10,000,000 has been made to University’s Dual Development Drive for $2,200,000 has 


Yale University for the construction of a new science center 
by C. Mahlon Kline of Philadelphia, the Honorary Chair- 
man of the Board of Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. 


been successfully completed, and the University is now 
moving into the second half of the campaign. @ Western 
Reserve University has received gifts and pledges of $5,595,- 


Mr. Kline is a 1901 graduate of the Sheffield Scientific 876 toward its goal of $6,270,000 for the new John Schoff 
ig School at Yale. The gift will be used to build a chemistry Millis Science Center. @ St. Louis University reports that 
24 laboratory, a library and laboratory for the biological sci- approximately $12,000,000 has been raised of the $18,000,000 

ences, a geology building, and a central auditorium for the needed by 1963 in its Priority Needs Campaign. @ In the 


sciences. The Yale University School of Medicine has an- 


first two years of the three-year 50th Anniversary Fund 
nounced an anonymous gift of $500,000 fer cancer research. 


campaign of Connecticut College, over $2,000,000 has been 

raised toward the goal of $3,100,000. @ Duquesne Uni- 
Science and Engineering Salaries q 

versity has launched a $20,000,000 expansion program. 

@ The Capital Gifts Program of Smith College has passed 

the $5,000,000 mark in its goal to reach $10,030,000 by 


A survey of 110,000 scientists conducted by the National 
Science Foundation found that the median salary for 1960 


was $9000. Salaries ranged from $6000 to $15,000, with July, 1962. QA total of $1,314,799 has been contributed 
the highest salaries going to those “employed in industry, or pledged to the $2,500,000 goal of the Capital Funds 
those with a doctorate and those engaged in management Campaign of Hobart and William Smith Colleges. @ Mar- 


or administrative duties.” The highest median gross income 
was reported by scientists in the medical field—$14,000. Q A 
survey of over 5000 engineering teachers shows that the 


quette University has announced a $45,000,000 improve- 
ment program campaign to be spread over ten years. J Yale 
University has raised $21,028,002 toward its campaign goal 
average basic teaching salary in American colleges is $8534, of $69,500,000 for its Program for Arts and Sciences. Of 
an increase of 14.7 per cent in the past two years. This is the total, $47,000,000 is sought by June 30, 1962, and the 
supplemented by an average of $2479 from outside pro- remainder by June 30, 1963. Contributions to the Yale 
fessional income. The survey was made by the Engineering Alumni Fund are running seventeen per cent ahead of 
Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint Council. last year. 

Since the survey was first made in 1956, average basic : 

teaching salaries have risen by 31.1 per cent and outside Grants for Laboratory Equipment 

income by 11.3 per cent. The survey shows that the median 
teaching salary for instructors is $5380 and for full profes- 
sors $10,500. 


The Atomic Energy Commission has approved grants 
totaling $1,547,538 to 113 educational institutions for the 
purchase of laboratory equipment needed to initiate or ex- 
' pand their nuclear education programs in the life and 
i physical sciences and engineering. These grants are part of 


Development Fund Campaigns 


Harvard University, having completed its $82,500,000 the Commission's programs to assist in providing trained 
: Fund for Harvard College last year, has now announced a manpower for the atomic energy field and to assist in the 
: Program for Harvard Medicine to raise $58,000,000 for the orientation of students in science and engineering in nuclear 
} University’s medical program. The plans are to strengthen phenomena. 
| the faculty of medicine by more full-time tenure appoint- These awards bring to $18,407,892 the total assistance 
. ments, to increase salaries, and to develop promising areas provided to 330 educational institutions for instructional 
for advance in teaching and research. A total of $21,627,838 equipment during the past four years. The Commission also 
has already been contributed or pledged. This includes has loaned about $10,000,000 worth of nuclear materials 
funds for the only new building in the program, a to many of these institutions. 
$7,500,000 library to house the combined Harvard and The equipment grants just approved are within three 
i Boston Medical Libraries. Q@ The University of Texas Sys- general categories: (1) physical sciences and engineering 
j tem is planning a 10-year expansion of private fund-raising awards to 59 institutions totaling $1,040,174; (2) life sci- 
i ee ences awards to 50 institutions totaling $423,255; and 
‘Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- (3) isotope technology awards to ten institutions totaling 
versity), the Economics Developments Reporter of the Bulletin. $84,109. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission is tentatively planning 
another series of grants to educational institutions in April, 
1961, for purchase of nuclear laboratory equipment. 


Salaries of Canadian Colleges and Universities 


The December, 1960, issue of the C.A.U.T. Bulletin con- 
tains the following corrected schedule of minimum salaries 
in Canadian universities and colleges for 1960-61. The data 
for the corrected schedule were supplied by Mr. R. D. 
Mitchener, Higher Education Section, Education Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Arranged in order of the average minima for the top three grades. 


University Professor Associate Assistant Lectures 
was 12,000 9,000 7,000 5,500 
12,000 9,000 7,000 

12,000 9,000 7,000 

11,800 9,000 7,000 

Saskatchewan ........ 11,700 9,000 7,000 —_ 

Seer 11,500 8,700 6,700 5,200 
11,200 8,500 6,700 5,000 
11,500 8,500 6,000 

Western Ontario ..... 10,500 8,500 6,500 5,500 
10,500 8,200 6,400 5,800 
10,290 8,010 6,300 5,100 
10,000 8,500 6,500 

University of Waterloo’ 9,915 8,120 6,330 4,765 
Sir George Williams .. 9,700 7,500 6,200 4,500 
9,500 8,000 6,500 

9,000 7,800 6,000 5,000 
9,000 7,800 6,000 5,000 
9,500 7,500 5,500 3,500 
9,000 7,500 5,800 4,500 
Nova Scotia Tech. .... 8,500 8,000 6,000 4,000 
Waterloo College ..... 8,900 7,500 6,000 4,500 
9,000 7,500 5,500 4,500 
8,500 7,500 6,000 4,500 
Bt. 7,600 6,000 5,200 4,000 
5,250 4,200 3,465 2,940 


120% higher for those who teach 9 months in the year instead of 7% 
months. 


University of Pennsylvania Receipts and Expenditures 


The total income of the University of Pennsylvania for 
the fiscal year 1959-60 was $48,385,696, according to the 
financial report of the University. The total expenditures 
during the same period were $48,588,250. The operating 
deficit of $202,554 was met by an appropriation from unre- 
stricted gifts. The expenditures exceeded those of the 
previous year by nearly $4,000,000, but the income rose 
more than the expenditures; there had been an operating 
deficit of $1,000,382 in 1958-59. The largest proportionate 
increase in expenditures was for fellowships, scholarships 
and other forms of student aid. The total was $2,871,952, 
an increase of $454,961 over the previous year. Gifts and 
bequests to the University came to a total of $5,928,000. 
There was a sharp increase in alumni giving, a total of 
18,606 alumni contributing $829,175. 


M.1.T. Constructs Earth-Sciences Building 


A gift of securities, the present market value of which is 
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more than $5,000,000, has enabled the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology to begin work on a 20-story building 
to house classrooms and laboratories for the various branches 
of geology, geophysics, meteorology and oceanography. The 
gift was made by Mr. and Mrs. Cecil H. Green of Dallas, 
Texas. 


News of Foundations 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation made grants totaling 
more than $8,000,000 during the last fiscal year. @ The 
eleven accredited private colleges in Oregon have organized 
to solicit financial support from businesses in the state. In 
1959 the total collected was $191,750.91, supplying about 
$25 for each student registered in the colleges. @ The Esso 
Education Foundation, during the academic year 1960-61, 
granted $1,609,695 to 374 institutions, the United Negro 
College Fund, and the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion. @ Seton Hall College of Medicine has been granted 
$971,768 by the Division of General Medical Science of 
the National Institutes of Health. @ Case Institute of Tech- 
nology has received a gift of $1,000,000 from the Leonard 
C. Hanna, Jr., Fund, and $1,637,000 from the Olin Founda- 
tion. @ Grants totaling more than $1,400,000 have been 
awarded to 159 universities and colleges by the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company's annual program of aid to higher 
education. @ The Ford Foundation has granted $5,670,000 
for research in the humanities. The grant will be adminis- 
tered over ten years by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. The Foundation has also made the following 
grants to strengthen and expand engineering education at 
the doctoral level in Southern universities: University of 
Florida, $695,000; Georgia Institute of Technology, $680,- 
000; North Carolina State Coliege, $760,000; and the Uni- 
versity of Texas, $975,000. During the first ten years of the 
Foundation, it distributed more than $1,300,000,000, of 
which the largest share, $533,700,000, went for education. 
@ The Texaco Company's support for higher education in 
1960-61 will be approximately $700,000. @ The Council for 
Financial Aid to Education estimates that gifts from busi- 
ness and industrial corporations to higher education must 
increase approximately 12.7 per cent each year for the next 
ten years. Such an increase will produce about $505,000,000 
annually by 1969-70. The total of such gifts in 1959-60 
was approximately $150,000,000. @ Radcliffe College has 
received a five-year grant of $150,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in support of its new Institute 
for Independent Studies. @ The William J. Wollman 
Foundation has given $1,000,000 to the New York Uni- 
versity Medical School to establish a children’s pavilion. 
Achilles H. Kohn, the president of the Foundation, said that 
the gift “substantially exhausts” the Foundation’s assets. 


Tuition Increases 


A number of institutions have announced increases in 
tuition beginning in September, 1961. @ The University of 
Pennsylvania will raise tuition in most of its colleges by 
$200, making the annual tuition $1450. In addition, the gen- 
eral fee in these colleges is $150, making the total payment 
$1600. @ Harvard College tuition will be raised to $1520 
annually, but the medical fee of $68 will be abolished, 
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making the net increase about $200. The tuition in Harvard 
Law School will be increased from $1000 to $1250. @ Quar- 
terly tuition and fees at Stanford University will go from 
$335 to $420. Concurrently, the trustees have set aside an 
additional $45,000 for student scholarships and fellowships. 
@ Washington College (Maryland) will increase tuition 
$200 annually to $1000. @ Tuition will be increased $300 
at Fordham University, making the total $1250 a year in 
the College, the College of Pharmacy, and the School of 
Business. The Law School will charge $1000 and the in- 
creases in the other Schools will be according to credit 
hour. @ Radcliffe College has set a new rate of $1520 an- 
nually, an increase of about $200. @ The University of 
Rhode Island will increase its rates for out-of-state stu- 
dents from $600 to $750. The fee will remain $200 for 
residents of the state. @ Smith College will increase its 
fees for tuition, room, and board from $2200 to $2500 
annually. @ Tulane University’s tuition in most of its col- 
leges will advance $210, making the annual tuition and 
fees $1200. @ The inclusive fee of Wellesley College will 
increase $300 to a total of $2500 next year. 


Student Aid 


A gift of $100,000 has been made to Brooklyn College to 
provide five scholarships annually to graduate and under- 
graduate students. The donor is Marvin Kratter, an alumnus 
of the College of the class of 1937. @ Wellesley College will 
write off part or all of interest-free ‘loans to students who 
enter teaching after graduation. The College has declined 
to enter the National Defense Education Act agreement for 
loans to students because it disapproves of the “disclaimer 
affidavit” requirement. Approximately 22 per cent of the 
undergraduate students at Wellesley are receiving $387,460 
in gifts and loans during the current year. @ The State 
Education Department of New York has awarded 100 
Regents Scholarships for the study of medicine and den- 
tistry. The stipends range from $350 to $1000 a year. 
@ More than 900 colleges nominated 10,700 seniors for 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships this year, an increase of 24 
per cent over last year. Approximately 1000 Fellowships 
will be awarded. @ Law firms in the state of Minnesota 
have contributed enough money for 22 first-year scholar- 
ships at the University of Minnesota Law School. @ The 
state of Ohio has set up the Ohio Scholarship Fund, which 
expects to raise $15,000,000 from private and nongovern- 
mental sources, with the state matching up to one-third of 
these contributions. Students who are residents of Ohio and 
achieve high scores in the Ohio General Scholarship Test 
will be eligible for the awards, which must be used at Ohio 
colleges or universities. @ Federal education officials have 
found the demand for tuition loans from college students 
of such magnitude that they are planning to ask Congress 
for at least $73,000,000 for this purpose for next year— 
$16,000,000 more than was allotted for the present year. 
@ The total of scholarship and loan aid for graduate and 
undergraduate students at the University of Pennsylvania 
for the year 1959-60 was $2,785,000. One of every three 
undergraduates receives financial aid through the University’s 
student aid program. @ The Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has awarded 63 undergraduate scholarships in science, 
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business administration, the arts and teaching. Stipends 
range from $250 to $1200, and in addition a gift of $500 
is made to each of the independent colleges and universities 
where the scholarship is used. 


Cleveland Companies Boost Support for Education 


Twenty-one Cleveland companies have entered into a 
compact to give a minimum of one per cent of their in- 
come before taxes in support of higher education for the 
next three years. This will be approximately three times 
the amount they have been giving. The agreement was 
worked out with the cooperation of the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education. They have issued a “Proposal to 
Those Who Believe in American Leadership” in which they 
say, “Over the years, American business and industry have 
received far more from higher education than they have 
given in return. It is time, now, to balance the account, and 
to increase our investment in the future.” The statement 
points out that if the corporations default, the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be forced “to assume a larger financial role, 
possibly too late, and almost certainly at greater cost to our 
business community.” 


Gifts to Public Higher Education 


A professional fund raising firm, The Brakeley Com- 
panies, Inc., has released a study of voluntary gift support 
to publicly supported institutions of higher education in 
1958-59, showing a total of gifts of $93,303,681. Included 
in the study were 78 major public institutions, 12 municipal 
universities and colleges, and 9 publicly supported women’s 
colleges. The break-down of the support according to source 
shows that 23.9 per cent came from corporations; 21 per 
cent from welfare foundations; 20.6 per cent from alumni 
funds; 13.5 per cent from other individuals; and 21 per cent 
from other sources. 


Teachers Insurance Association Receives Ford Grant 


A Ford Foundation grant of $1,092,000 to the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) has been an- 
nounced by William C. Greenough, President of TIAA. 
The grant is part of the $5,000,000 Ford Foundation ap- 
propriation to help TIAA develop major medical expense 
insurance and total disability insurance for colleges and 
other educational organizations. To date, the grant has pro- 
vided $3,739,000 in contingency funds and developmental 
expenses for the new insurances. Mr. Greenough noted that 
the two group programs, along with college plans for re- 
tirement annuities and life insurance, are helping the col- 
leges attract needed educational personnel. 

The TIAA major medical expense insurance was intro- 
duced in 1956. It provides for payments of up to $15,000 
for medical care in and out of the hospital, including 
physicians’ fees. “The major medical plans are now in op- 
eration in 237 institutions and cover over 44,000 staff mem- 
bers, plus their 69,000 dependents,” Mr. Greenough said. 
Participants received $1,272,000 in medical benefits during 
1960. 

The insured plans for total disability income provide 
disabled teachers with a monthly income of half-salary, in- 
cluding Social Security benefits. Sixty-four institutions had 
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installed these plans by the end of 1960. Mr. Greenough 
noted that though disability plans are fewer in number than 
major medical plans, “similar programs are rarely found 
among competing employments.” 

TIAA is a nonprofit organization established by the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. It provides retirement, life in- 
surance, medical expense insurance, and disability insur- 
ance plans for approximately 1000 colleges, universities, 
independent schools, foundations, and scientific and research 
organizations. 


Potpourri 


Southern University, the state university for Negroes in 
Louisiana, received a total of $351,076 in gifts, grants and 
scholarships from nonstate sources during the first semester 
of the current year. @ The University of Wisconsin has 
received grants of $215,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
and $16,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation to support its 
program in comparative tropical history. The University 
has also received a grant of $100,000 from the Johnson 
Foundation of Racine to establish a Center for Productivity 
Motivation in the School of Commerce. @ Harvey Mudd 
College, one of the Associated Colleges at Claremont, re- 
ceived a total of $1,232,500 last year from individuals, 
corporations and foundations as gifts and grants. @ The 
Carnegie Corporation has granted $350,000 to Columbia 
University Law School to support the School’s Project on 
International Procedure. @ Tulane University has received 
a gift of $250,000 from the Harry Latter family of New 
Orleans to establish the Lee C. Schlesinger chair in ortho- 
pedics in the School of Medicine. The University has also 
received a grant of $240,000 from the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York to strengthen and expand its teaching 
program in the School of Medicine. q A gift of $300,000 
from the Wohl Foundation has been announced by Wash- 
ington University. The gift will be used to complete the 
fund for the addition of a research wing to the University’s 
School of Dentistry building. Washington University has 
also received a grant of $300,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education in support of its Civic Education Center. @ The 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation of Nevada has granted 
$175,000 to the University of Nevada Desert Research In- 
stitute for the construction and equipping of an atmos- 
pherium-planetarium. @ Cornell University has been given 
$100,000 by Harold L. Bache of New York for the con- 
struction of a 200-seat auditorium in the proposed new 
Graduate School of Business and Public Administration. 
Joseph L. Eastwick of Philadelphia has donated $300,000 
for the library in the same building. @ The University of 
San Francisco has announced a campaign to raise funds 
from individuals and corporations for a new $3,000,000 
science center. Its new law building, now under construc- 
tion, will be completed in the summer of 1962. @ A Cana- 
dian-born industrialist, Garfield Weston, has given the Uni- 
versity of Toronto $1,000,000 for medical research. @ The 
Negro College Fund's 1960 campaign reached the high mark 
of its history. A total of $2,035,020 was raised and divided 
among the 33 member colleges. @ Smith College received 
$2,765,506 in gifts, bequests and grants during the academic 
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year 1959-60. @ During the fiscal year ended June, 1960, 
Columbia University Teachers College received donations of 
$3,019,000. 


B. Other Developments 


Logan Wilson Elected to Presidency of American Council 
on Education 


At a special meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, in Washington, on January 25, 1961, Dr. Logan Wil- 
son was elected to the presidency of the Council. 

Dr. Wilson was born in Huntsville, Texas, and earned 
the M.A. degree at the University of Texas in 1927. Subse- 
quently, he studied at Harvard University, earning the M.A. 
degree there in 1938 and the Ph.D. degree in 1939. He has 
been a member of the faculty at East Texas State College, 
the University of Maryland, Tulane University, and Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Dean of Newcomb College at Tulane, 
and Academic Vice President of The Consolidated University 
of North Carolina. He became President of the University 
of Texas in 1953 and was named Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity in 1960. He is a member of many state and national 
committees and is the author of The Academic Man, co- 
author of Sociological Analysis, The State University, and 
a contributor to numerous periodicals. 

The presidency of the Council, 2 full-time assignment, has 
been held by Dr. Arthur S. Adams for the past ten years. 
Dr. Adams is retiring during the spring of 1961. 


Books for Asian Students 


The Asian Foundation has, for the past six years, spon- 
sored a Books for Asian Students Program to provide Asian 
faculties, students, and libraries with needed books and 
journals. Over one and one-half million books and more 
than a quarter of a million journals have been sent to 
thousands of Asian institutions in this time. The program 
is unique in the sense that distribution has been handled by 
Foundation representatives in 15 countries of Asia. Books 
are selected from donations made by the American people 
to meet specific needs of educational institutions and per- 
sonnel. 

As the program becomes known in Asia, requests for 
books increase proportionately. Hundreds of student groups, 
American publishers, libraries, bookseliers, and individuals 
in the United States have helped to meet these requests; 
but it is necessary for the program to seek new donors. 


Books and journals in the following categories are needed:: 


anthropology, art, Asian studies, business, classics, com- 
parative religion, economics, education, geography, history, 
journalism, law, literature, music, philosophy, psychology, 
science, social welfare, sociology, technology. Much in de- 
mand are scholarly, scientific, and technical journals in runs 
of five years or more. In general, university, college, and 
secondary level books published after 1945 and in good 
condition, and works by standard authors whenever pub- 
lished, are useful to the Foundation. 

The Asia Foundation will pay transportation costs from 
the donor to San Francisco and thence to Asia. Books may 
be shipped by the following methods only: Educational 
Materials rate parcel post in packages under 70 pounds (re- 
imbursement for which will be sent on receiving donor's 
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postal receipt); or if quantity is large by motor freight 
(truck) collect (mot Railway Express or moving van). Books 
may be shipped in ordinary cardboard cartons securely 
tied. 

All shipments or questions concerning categories, criteria, 
shipping and program details should be addressed to: Books 
for Asian Students, 21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, 
California. 


Counseling and Guidance Institutes Announced 


The U. S. Office of Education has announced that 77 in- 
stitutions of higher education will conduct short-term Na- 
tional Defense Counseling and Guidance Institutes during 
the summer of 1961 and 17 institutions will conduct regular 
session institutes during the 1961-62 academic year. About 
2580 secondary school personnel will attend the summer in- 
Stitutes and 670 will attend the regular session institutes. 


The purpose of the institutes, authorized under Title 
V-B of the National Defense Education Act, is to help meet 
the need for early identification of academically able high 
school students and for effective counseling and guidance 
which will encourage them to continue their education. The 
institutes provide training to high school counselors and to 
teachers training to be high school counselors. 

Cost of the program for fiscal year 1961 will be about 
$6.5 million, 62 per cent of which will be for stipends to 
public school enrollees. Enrollees receive $75 a week and 
$15 a week for each dependent. Private school enrollees 
receive no stipends, but attend the institutes without charge. 
No travel allowances are provided. 


Information concerning locations of the institutes may 
be obtained from the Counseling and Guidance Institutes 
Section, Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Information About New Science Doctorate Holders 


A report entitled The Science Doctorates of 1958 and 
1959: Their Numbers, Characteristics, and Employment, 
prepared by the National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council under a National Science Foundation 
grant, and published recently by that Foundation, contains 
the following information: 

Colleges and universities are potential employers of most 
new science doctorate holders. Approximately 60 per cent 
of the life scientists, 48 per cent of the behavioral sciences, 
and 44 per cent of the physical scientists planned employ- 
ment with these institutions. 

The average age of new doctorate holders in 1958 and 
1959 was 3114 years. Physical scientists were the youngest 
group. The proportion of physical scientists attaining the 
doctorate at age 27 or younger is twice as great as those of 
life and behavioral scientists. 

The mean time lapse between award of a bachelor’s 
degree and a doctorate for, all science fields also varied 
markedly. Physical scientists averaged 7.5 years (chemistry, 
only 6.5 years), compared to 9.4 years for the behavioral 
scientists and 8.6 years for the life scientists. Time spent 
in professional employment prior to award of the doctorate 
accounted for an average of 3.2 years for all science fields 
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combined. 


The number of science doctorates awarded in 1959 
reached an all-time high of more than 5300, continuing the 
general upward trend of the last decade. Chemistry was 
the largest single discipline with 1062 doctorates, followed 
by psychology (811), engineering (705), physics (522), and 
mathematics (301). 

Copies of The Science Doctorates of 1958 and 1959 are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 25 cents 


Program to Strengthen College Preparatory Eng lish 


Several colleges and universities will participate in a na- 
tionwide program to improve English instruction at the high 
school level. In an attempt to do for English what has been 
done for high school mathematics in recent years, the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board has announced an action 
program to strengthen college preparatory English 

A staff training institute at the University of Michigan 


this summer will be followed by 20 summer institutes in 
1962 offering courses in writing, linguistics, and literature 
The 1962 summer institutes, to be attended by some 900 
high school English teachers, will be taught by the school 
and college teachers who attended the 1961 training insti- 
tute. Harvard, Tulane, New York, Michigan, and Wash- 
ington are among the universities which have already agreed 
to cooperate in the program which is being underwritten 


by the College Entrance Examination Board 


State Legislation to Eliminate Degree Mill 


“Suggested State Legislation Program for 1961,” dis- 
tributed to the states by the Council of State Governments, 
includes for the second time a recommendation concerning 
legislation to eliminate ‘degree mills. The publication in 
cludes both a general statement of the problem and a sug- 
gested model state law. With regard to the model law, the 
only change from the form recommended last year is that 
an alternative section is provided for states which desire 
to make the act applicable to institutions which confer de- 
grees in religious subjects. Following is a paragraph from 
the introductory statement: 


There is substantial evidence that the good name of Amer- 
ican higher education has been materially injured abroad by 
the stream of bogus medical, legal, doctoral, master's, bache- 
lor's and other degrees which are being turned out by the 
degree mills located within the United States. The effects of 
the operations of these schools as far as American citizens 
are concerned is more difficult to measure because it is less 
spectacular. However, fraudulent practices in higher 
education are injurious to legitimate institutions, to various 
groups in society, and in fact, to the general public. An ex- 
cellent review of the operation of degree mills and their 
effects at home and abroad was published by the American 
Council on Education in 1959. Copies have been sent to 
many state officials and some additional copies are available 
from the Council of State Governments. 


The book to which the above statement refers is Amer- 
ican Degree Mills, by Robert H. Reid. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Publications Division of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., at $1.00. 
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University of Wisconsin Graduate Fellowships 
J 


The Laboratory of Experimental Design in Education of 
the University of Wisconsin offers, under Title IV of the 
National Defense Education Act, four three-year graduate 
fellowships in statistics applied to education, beginning in 
September of 1961. 

Stipends—usually free of income taxes—are $2000 for the 
first year of graduate study, $2200 for the second year, and 
$2400 for the third, plus $400 each year for each dependent. 
Renewal the second and third years is contingent upon 
satisfactory progress toward the Ph.D. degree. 

Academically superior students with considerable prepara- 
tion in mathematics who will begin their graduate work next 
summer or fall are sought as contenders for these fellow- 
ships. The prime requirement is aptitude for learning ex- 
perimental statistics. Fellows will take some courses in the 
University of Wisconsin Departments of Mathematics, Sta- 
tistics, and Psychology. 

Interested persons should write to Prof. Julian C. Stanley, 
Education Building, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin, as soon as possible, stating their qualifications. 


Censure by Australian Association 


In December, 1960, the Federal Council of University 
Staff Associations of Australia censured the Administration 
of the University of Tasmania. The censure followed an 
investigation by the Federal Council into the dismissal of 
Professor S. S. Orr from the faculty of the University of 
Tasmania in 1958. 

In announcing the censure, the Federal Council stated 
that the final report of its investigating committee showed 
that the termination of the appointment of Professor Orr 
was a violation of generally accepted standards relating to 
academic tenure in the following respects: 


(1) The University inquiries were defective procedurally, in 
that they failed to accord “natural justice’ to Professor 
Orr. 

(2) The findings of the University inquiries were not sup- 
ported by adequate evidence. 

(3) In the subsequent litigation, the University of Tasmania 
conducted its case against the dismissed professor in a 
manner which warrants explicit condemnation, as conduct 
totally unworthy of a university. 


. +. we shall setile for less 


The letter quoted below was sent to the members of the 
Departments of English and Foreign Languages at a num- 
ber of institutions by Professor David Webster of Temple 
University, acting in his capacity as chairman of a faculty 
committee to select a new Dean for the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege. Although it may not be considered the usual type of 
educational development reported in this section, the edi- 
tors of the Bulletin believe that as a novel approach to 
obtaining a qualified administrator it will be of interest 
to Bulletin readers. 


I would like to ask your help in the search for a dean. 
Will you tell me of anyone who is going to speak at any of 
the MLA meetings who would, you believe, make a good 
dean. I would then try to attend the meeting. And if you 
know of someone in whom you feel confidence who, though 
he does not speak, is going to attend or is likely to at- 
tend, I would like to hear about him. 
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“Educational Breadth for the Specialized Scholar” 


For information on problems and developments in 
the colleges and universities, no single source can 
match the Journal in breadth of coverage and pene- 
trating evaluation. 

In recent and forthcoming issues: 


“The Place of Intercollegiate Athletics in 
Higher Education” 
“The Ethics of Scholarship” 


“Changing Patterns in Business Education” 


Reduced rate to members of the AAUP—$5.00 a 
year instead of the usual rate of $6.00 (please mark 
orders “AAUP”). 


Outstanding 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal 
Education issued four times a year $4.00 

Will the College of Arts and Sciences Sur- 
vive?—Proceedings of the 46th Annual 
Meeting—Annual reports, minutes, mem- 
bership, constitution—March 1960 Lib- 
eral Education $1.50 


The Role of the College in th Recruitment 
of Teachers, Frederic W. Ness $ .50 


Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges and Comprehensive Examina- 
tions in the Humanities, Edward Safford 
Jones each $ .50 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1961- 
62, Michael E. Schiltz $3.00 


(to be ordered from: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.) 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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I will welcome an oral communication but I would like should be able to recognize every merit except his own. 


still better to have a letter, even a brief one, telling of the He should, moreover, without being an operator, know 
man’s degrees, writings, experience, and especially your evalua- his way around Harrisburg and Washington. He should 
tion of him as a person. enjoy the esteem of the foundations and be able to strike 

The qualifications of the man we seek are modest in the fear into the office of Physical Plant. He should be happily 
extreme. He should possess international repute as a scholar married (once) and have a good home life, but he should 


enjoy being away from home all his days and most of his 
evenings, nights, and week-ends. He should be between 
thirty-five (but experienced) and fifty (but unchastened). He 


and high-level experience as an administrator. He should 
combine utter fearlessness with perfect tact, and driving 
leadership with recognition of the unlimited right of the should have the constitution but not the physique of an ox. 
faculty to make policy. He should have imagination that can However we shall settle for less. We will waive or at 
soar even as his feet remain solid on Broad Street. The claims least moderate some of these requirements. We must, how- 
of the humanities, the physical sciences, and the social sci- ever and of course, find a man who knows quality and how 
ences he should know how to weigh with exactitude. He to get it. 


Revised Compensation Grading Tables, 1961-62 


The following are the standard scales which have been adopted by Committee Z. 
on the Economic Status of the Profession for the 1961-62 self-grading compen- 
sation survey: 


STANDARD SCALES OF MINIMUM COMPENSATION FOR 1961-62 
(Raised 2% Over 1960-61) 


AA A B 5 D E 


Professor $14,720 $12,600 $10,510 $9,180 $7,880 $6,570 $5,560 


Assoc. Prof. 10,510 9,180 8,140 7,120 6,300 5,510 4,750 


Ass’t. Prof. 


8,140 7,090 


6,300 


5,540 


4,980 4,440 


Instr. 


6,300 5,280 4,720 4,210 3,930 3,670 3,450 


STANDARD SCALES OF AVERAGE COMPENSATION FOR 1961-62 
(Raised 2% Over 1960-61) 


B c 


AA A D E 


Professor $18,750 $15,330 $12,470 $10,710 $9,000 $7,350 $6,120 


Assoc. Prof. 12,600 10,810 9,390 8,040 7.040 6,100 5,200 


Ass’t. Prof. 9,390 8,040 7,070 6,120 5,460 4,860 4,310 


7,070 5,840 5,180 


Instr. 4.620 4,290 3,980 3,700 


It will be noted that these tables represent only two per cent increases over the 
scales for 1960-61 to take into account changes in the cost of living. The magni- 
tude of this increase is in contrast with that of the previous year when the average 
and minimum scales were raised five and three per cent, respectively. The more 
conservative increase was adopted for 1961-62 because the format of the grading 
scale is currently under active reconsideration and it was considered prudent to 
make only the minimal necessary changes. 
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1960 Membership Record 


As the membership record summarized in this issue in- 
dicates, 1960 was a year of growth. Approximately 6,500 
members of the profession joined the Association as new 
members and another one thousand reinstated themselves to 
Active membership. Resignations and lapses in membership 
dropped significantly. As a result, the Association closed 
the calendar year with a total of 42,273 dues-paying mem- 
bers, an all-time high. : 

The present membership campaign, launched in Septem- 
ber, 1960, had the announced objective of doubling the na- 
tional membership by 1965. The response of the profession 
to the appeal for support of Association principles and pro- 
grams has been encouraging. Between October 1, 1960, and 
January 31, 1961, the Washington Office received approxi- 
mately 4,500 applications for membership, the largest num- 
ber for any four-month period én the history of the profes- 
sional organization. 

The success of this initial phase of the 1960-61 member- 
ship drive owes much: to the interest of a number of dedi- 
cated individual members and to the activity of local chap- 
ters. The following chapters have made notable contribu- 
tions to the membership campaign in the five-month period 
ending January 13, 1961: Boston College (66 new mem- 
bers); University of Florida (54); City College of New 
York (40); University of Kansas (36); West Texas State 
College (29); University of Wisconsin, Madison (28); 
Northern Illinois University (28); New York City Com- 
munity College (28); Duquesne University (28); University 
of Washington (27); San Diego State College (24); Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (23); Gonzaga University (23); and 
Louisiana State University (21). Many small chapters have 
also conducted successful membership campaigns. 


Goals for ’61 


Although substantial gains were recorded in the past year, 
1961 promises even greater opportunities. To meet the needs 
of the profession and provide adequate support for its 
projected activities, the Association looks forward in 1961 
to the recruitment of 10,000 new members, the establish- 
ment of 100 new chapters, and the organization of new 
State or regional conferences. To achieve these goals, 
members ot the Association will be obliged to exert their 
efforts on an unprecedented scale throughout the coming 
year. 


Spring Membership Campaign 

The Spring Membership Campaign, which opened on 
February 1, 1961, is intended to provide the impetus to 
maintain the 1,000-a-month increase of new membership 
throughout the remainder of the 1960-61 academic year. 
To insure success in this effort, the Washington Office has 
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requested every local chapter to conduct an all-campus can- 
vass and to distribute information leaflets and application 
forms to eligible full-time members of the faculty in each 
department, division and school. Individual members at in- 
stitutions where local chapters have not yet been established 
are also urged to assist by inviting their colleagues to sup- 
port AAUP principles and programs through membership 
in the Association. Membership literature and application 
forms are available from the Washington Office upon 
request. 


Chapters and Conferences 


Substantial organizational growth was also recorded in 
1960, as indicated by the establishment of 43 new chapters 
and three new state or regional conferences. New chapters 
recently established and not yet reported in the Bulletin 
include the following: Paterson State College, University of 
South Florida, Michigan State University (Oakland), 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, and the University of Detroit. The 
addition of these chapters brings the total number to 638. 
The organization of three new conferences and the reactiva- 
tion of a fourth brings the total number of state and 
regional conferences to thirty-three. 


Activities of Staff, Officers, and Association 
Representatives 


Ralph F. Fuchs, President of the Association, has recently 
been invited to serve a three-year term on the National 
Advisory Board of the U. S. National Student Association. 
Bentley Glass, President of the Association from 1958-60, 
has been praised by a Professor of English at Grinnell 
College in a letter to the editor of Time magazine for his 
“concern for the long-range consequences of nuclear ex- 
perimentation, active interest in the preservation of aca- 
demic freedom, and articulate insistence on understanding 
between the ‘two cultures.’...”" Walter P. Metzger, on leave 
from Columbia University to write a history of the Asso- 
ciation, read a paper at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association in New York City in December 
entitled “Academics and Academic Freedom: Origins of the 
American Association of University Professors.’’ David 
Fellman, a member of the Council and Chairman of Com- 
mittee A’ on Academic Freedom and Tenure, also addressed 
the AHA meeting; his topic was “The Concept of Aca- 
demic Freedom in American Public Law.” , 

The General Secretary and members of the staff of the 
Washington Office have participated in a number of activ- 
ities since last fall. Mr. Fidler attended the annual meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges in Denver, Colo- 
rado, on January 10-14. Mr. Joughin visited Louisiana and 
Texas in late November and early December to address 
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membership meetings held at the University of Southwestern 
Louisiana, University of Houston, University of Texas, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, and North Texas 
State College. Association members or faculty representa- 
tives from Sacred Heart Dominican College, University of 
St. Thomas, William Marsh Rice University, Huston- 
Tillotson College, St. Mary's University of San Antonio, San 
Antonio College, Southwest Texas State College, South- 
western University, Trinity College, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, and Texas Woman's University partici- 
pated in these meetings. Mr. Van Waes addressed a mem- 
bership dinner meeting at Adelphi College on December 13 
and attended a meeting of the National Advisory Board of 
the U. S. National Student Association at Temple University 
on January 14. 

A number of members have recently served as Association 
representatives at the inauguration of college and university 
presidents: Professor Jewell H. Bushey (Mathematics, 
Hunter College) at the inauguration of the Reverend Edwin 
H. Rian, S.T.D., as President of The Biblical Seminary in 
New York on January 8; Professor Paul Oberst (School of 
Law, New York University) at the inauguration of Edward 
J. Mortola as President of Pace College on January 19; 
Professor Frederick L. Westover (Psychology, University of 
Alabama) at the inauguration of Conwell A. Anderson as 
President of Judson College on February 3; Professor Aubrey 
Landers (Mathematics, Brooklyn College) at the inaugura- 
tion of Lawrence Lee Jarvis as President of the New York 
City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences on 
February 16; and Professor Richard Hartshorne (Geology, 
University of Wisconsin) at thé inauguration of Owen 
Meredith Wilson as President of the University of Minnesota 
on February 23. 


Resolutions Committee 

President Fuchs has appointed the following persons to 
the Resolutions Committee of the 47th Annual Meeting: 
Robert B. Brode (Physics, University of California, Berke- 
ley), Chairman; Frances C. Brown (Chemistry, Duke Uni- 
versity); Chester H. Cable (English, Wayne State Uni- 
versity); Phillip M. Monypenny (Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois); and Ralph M. Sargent (English, Haver- 
ford College). The Resolutions Committee will submit its 
report to the Annual Meeting on April 22, 1961. Chapters 
desiring to submit resolutions for the consideration of the 
Resolutions Committee are requested to forward their state- 
ments to the Washington Office by April 10. 


Committee Meetings 

Committee R on Relationships of Higher Education to 
Federal and State Governments met in Washington, D. C., 
on January 28. Committee Z-3 on Standards, Z-4 on Col- 
lateral Economic Benefits, and Z-5 on Financing Higher 
Education met in St. Louis on December 28-29, during the 
convention of the American Economic Association. Officers 
of the Council of State and Regional Conferences met in 
Philadelphia on February 4 to prepare an agenda for the 
forthcoming meeting of conference representatives at the 
Annual Meeting in Boston. 


Bulletin 


Since the publication of the Winter, 1960, issue of the 
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Bulletin, the following permissions have been granted: 

“Democratic Government of the State University: A Pro- 
posal,” by Max Savelle (Summer, 1957), excerpts from 
which will be quoted in a report of a study of the educa- 
tional system of Puerto Rico. 

“The Academic Scientist: 1940-1960,” by Bentley Glass 
(Summer, 1960), to be reprinted in Arizona Medicine. 

“Academic Freedom in Canada,” by Frank Underhill 
(Autumn, 1960), to be quoted in an article dealing with 
educational practices in junior colleges of California 

“The Coming Age of College,” by Frank H. Bowles and 
Charles M. Holloway (Autumn, 1960), to be reprinted in a 
Chronicle Guidance publication 

“How to Improve Classroom Lectures,” by L. D. Reid 
(Autumn, 1948); “Problems in College Teaching,” by Paul 
Klapper (Spring, 1950); “Man Thinking and Student Cheat- 
ing,” by W. K. Wynn (Winter, 1951); “So You Want to 
Read a Paper!” by Douglas N. Morgan (Summer, 1959); 
“Pitfalls of Publication,” by L. C. Keating (Summer, 1959); 
“How Fair Are Your Grades?” by Oliver L. Lacey 
(Autumn, 1960); and “What Do Examinations Teach?” by 
Emerson W. Shideler (Autumn, 1960): all of these to be 
reprinted in a text of readings concerning science and engi- 
neering education. 

“The Perverse Occupation,” by William S. Hastings 
(Spring, 1956), to be reprinted in the Science Research As- 
sociates Guidance Newsletter. 

“Reading and the Professional Conscience,” by Paul Nash 
(Winter, 1960), to be reprinted in The Review and ab- 
stracted in The Executive: A Guide to Reading for Tob 
Management. 

“The Fable of the Young Man Who Read the Papers,” 
by Loy E. Davis (Summer, 1955), to be reprinted in the 
textbook Efficient Reading. 

“No Foul Play,” by Edward L. Galligan and “The Argen- 
tine University,’ by Samuel Shapiro (both Winter, 1960), 
to be reprinted in Best Articles & Stories. 

“College Faculty Members View Their Jobs,” by Ruth E. 
Eckert, John E. Stecklein, and H. Bradley Sagen (Winter, 
1959), sections of which will be used in a report for the 
United States Office of Education. 

“Neglected Issues in the Science Subjects Enrollment Con- 
troversy,” by C. Winfield Scott (Winter, 1957), a portion of 
which will be reprinted in a textbook on teaching 

“The Natural History of the Librarian,” by Hardin Craig, 
Jr. (Winter, 1960), to be distributed to a university faculty, 
reprinted in condensed form in The Bookmark of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and to be quoted on the inside cover of the 
New York State University’s monthly publication, The 
Bookmark. 


Meeting of the L[AUPL 


The 1961 meeting of the International Association of 
University Professors and Lecturers will be held at Bedford 
College, London, from September 6-11. The main theme of 
the meetings will be the recruitment of personnel for uni- 
versities and scientific institutions. AAUP members who 
plan to be abroad during the summer will be welcome at 
the IAUPL meetings, and the Washington Office will be 
glad to send them further information on request. 
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The Professor and Form 57 


Professor Carl Bode’s article, “The 
Professor and Form 37” (AAUP Baulle- 
tin, Winter, 1960) urged more exchange 
of specialists, and more communication 
and understanding between the Govern- 
ment and the academic community. I 
heartily support Professor Bode’s thesis, 
and should like to expand parts of it 
from a different viewpoint—that of a 
government employee and a physical 
scientist. 

The Government does, indeed, have 
need of specialists as Professor Bode 
pointed out. The competent scientist is 
hard to find and difficult to keep at a 
time when the number of scientific 
problems requiring study is increasing 
very rapidly. The scientific professor can 
therefore assist the Government by con- 
tributing his technical skill. The Govern- 
ment also has much to offer the profes- 
sor: challenging and important prob- 
lems in both basic and applied research, 
unusual equipment and facilities, and 
an opportunity to supplement his salary 
and extend his research under a flexible 
time schedule. 

A chairman of one of the Defense 
Department ad hoc advisory committees 
(and a professor), after hearing brief 
accounts of some Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory projects, asked me why on earth 
we had trouble getting or keeping sci- 
entists because “the work sounds fasci- 
nating.” The work is fascinating, but 
that is not quite enough when some 
government workers reach the upper 
salary limit, a legally imposed limit, 
and find that industrial jobs offer one 
to five thousand dollars a year more for 
the same level of work and a possibility 
of future promotions as well. Those who 
have large families and financial pres- 
sures, those who have held neither 
academic nor industrial positions, and 
those who equate success and size of 
salary generally leave when they ap- 
proach or reach their “ceiling” with the 
Government. 
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Many choose to stay, however. I be- 
lieve they make this choice because 
there is a dignity in working for the 
Government not to be found in the 
average industrial job and a scope not 
to be found in many academic positions. 
Their work, as contrasted to the better 
paying industrial work, is apt to be 
more interesting, less subject to violent 
change with shifting markets, and car- 
ried out under less pressure to produce 
immature results. This favorable mental 
environment, the sense of participation 
in important work, and the leave system 
are to many adequate compensation for 
the salary differences and even for Form 
57 and its relatives. 


It is easy to understand Professor 
Bode’s distaste for Form 57, or, more 
officially, Standard Application Form 
57. This form consists of four sheets 
containing 38 divisions and about 100 
subdivisions. It dismays all applicants: 
the young as its blank areas underline 
their lack of experience; the man with 
ten years or more in his profession by 
the amount of information he must 
present concisely; the government em- 
ployee by his knowledge of how much, 
for good or ill, the completed form can 
reveal. Nevertheless, over two million 
civil service workers have completed 
this form at least once and probably 
many times since it is also submitted for 
promotions, for transfers, and for bring- 
ing personnel files up to date. Perhaps 
with the increasing complexity of ap- 
plication forms for college entrance and 
industrial placement, and the prevalence 
of the registration form for the Nation- 
al Register of Scientific and Technical 
personnel, which is not a simple one, 
Form 57 will eventually lose its power 
to disconcert. In the twenty years I have 
been familiar with it, it has changed in 
only minor details; in the last ten years 
that I have used it, I have found it an: 
excellent and time-saving introduction 
to prospective applicants. It is, regardless 
of the indignation it may arouse, the 


first requirement for a government ap- 
pointment. 

In addition to Form 57, most ap- 
plicants will also be asked to file a re- 
quest for a loyalty investigation by the 
F.B.I. Those who wish to work for the 
Army will be faced with a Personal His- 
tory Statement; it is a special loyalty 
form: five sheets of 56 questions and a 
sixth sheet for remarks—all to be made 
out in quadruplicate. (Try listing places 
of residence, with dates, from birth!) 
The Navy's special form differs from 
the Army’s chiefly in being one page 
longer. There is no question that com- 
pleting these forms is a tedious and 
boring process, and that the appficant 
should keep a carbon copy to save him- 
self. time if he is asked to repeat the 
performance for future applications. In 
view of the numerous government con- 
tracts with industry, many people who 
have never submitted a Form 57 have 
filed these special forms. 

Once a Form 57 has been submitted 
to a U.S. agency, it seems to disappear 
without a trace for three to six months. 
Some of this delay arises from having 
each application examined and rated 
by a board made up of professionals in 
the applicant's field. There is an even 
longer delay in the loyalty investiga- 
tions. My first civil service appointment 
was to a temporary job; the loyalty in- 
vestigation began six weeks after I had 
finished the work and left the agency. 
Despite the apparent inaction in the 
waiting period, the wheels are turning 
and a rating will eventually come. 

If, accepting the tedium of the initial 
application, the professor desires a civil 
service application, what is the best way 
of finding the opening he wants? As in 
the industrial or academic worlds, the 
best route is the social-professional one: 
a friend in the field who knows of the 
opening and can direct the applicant to 
the institution and its members who will 
be particularly interested in that ap- 
plicant. 
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Not many will have friends ap- 
propriately placed. The next method is 
to pick out institutions in convenient 
geographical locations and to investi- 
gate the type of work they offer. Most 
large government laboratories have pub- 
lic information activities. For instance, 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory pub- 
lished an employee handbook in 1958 
called Now Hear This; it presents a 
very good general view of the Labora- 
tory’s functions and organization. N.O.L. 
also provides technical speakers for col- 
lege and university groups as a public 
service; speakers and their topics are 
listed in a pamphlet which can be ob- 
tained on request from the Personnel 
Department. Conversation with such a 
staff member is a direct and rapid way 
to obtain useful information about op- 
portunities in his special field. It should 
not be difficult to discover similar 
sources of information by inquiries di- 
rected to the Personnel or Public Rela- 
tions Department of other laboratories. 

Finally there is the shotgun approach. 
One poor job-hunter, prospecting in the 
Washington area, filled out 26 Forms 
57 in less than one week. He found a 
job too, but it was by the hard route. 

DONNA PRICE 

Senior Scientist, 

Physical Chemistry Division 
U.S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
White Oak, Md. 


How Fair Are Your Grades? 

{The editors of the AAUP Bulletin 
announce, with profound regret, the 
death of Oliver L. Lacey on February 1, 
1961. Shortly before his death, Professor 
Lacey had prepared a reply to two let- 
ters which continue the discussion (See 
Winter, 1960, issue, pp. 421-424) of his 
article “How Fair Are Your Grades?” 
(Autumn issue, pp. 281-283). The two 
letters and Professor Lacey's reply fol- 
low.] 

I appreciated being granted space in 
the December, 1960, Bulletin to com- 
ment on Professor Oliver L. Lacey’s 
“How Fair Are Your Grades?” I do not 
request the privilege of making a re- 
joinder to his courteous reply, but I am 
profoundly moved to say a word about 
the parallel comment on the original 
article by Professor John L. Phillips, Jr., 
and Professor Lacey's remarks in answer 
to Professor Phillips. As Professor Lacey 
points out, he and Professor Phillips are 
in “essential agreement.” The core of 
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that agreement is expressed in Professor 
Phillips’ statement to the effect that the 
function of testing is to discover “‘in- 
dividual differences.” To him, the ‘use 
to the instructor” of an examination on 
which student scored 100% 
would be precisely “none at all!” (his 
exclamation point). Lacey 
joins his voice in deploring ‘the horrify- 
ing possibility of an examination in 
which all students make exactly the 
same score.” 

On the understanding that everybody 
is talking about examinations in college 
courses, and not about nationally ad- 
ministered aptitude or intelligence tests, 
I raise my voice to deplore the assump- 
tion that testing is concerned with “in- 
dividual differences” rather than indi- 
vidual achievement. To insist that the 
only value of a test lies in the produc- 
tion of a bell-shaped distribution of 
grades is to assert that grades are a 
value—indeed, a supreme value—in and 
of themselves. When an instructor has 


every 


Professor 


taught a body of subject matter to a 
class of students and then proceeds to 
examine them upon it, his secret hope if 
not his expectation (abundant dulcibus 
vitiis) should be that every member of 
the class will score 100%. If it ever 
happens to me, far from concealing the 
results as Professor Lacey advises, I 
would proclaim them from the bell 
tower of my campus. 
J. D. THomas 
(English) 
Rice University 


It is reassuring that two professors 
who are not professional statisticians 
were unconvinced by Professor Lacey's 
proposal for combining grades, but it 
still seems necessary to state flatly that 
Professor Lacey is entirely wrong, and 
to point out his two main errors. 

Lacey advocated weighting inversely 
as the ‘‘variability” as measured by the 
standard deviation or the range, a sug- 
gestion which has no merit as far as I 
am aware. Perhaps he meant to sug- 
gest weighting inversely as the variance, 
which is appropriate if the objective is 
to reach a combined score of minimum 
sampling variance. To do that in the 
situation Professor Lacey discusses re- 
quires not the variance of scores made 
by a class but that of scores made by the 
individual whose “term” grade is to be 
calculated. The class variance is inap- 
propriate because it contains a compo- 


nent representing differences between 
students which is irrelevant to the prob 


lem of combining several scores for a 
single student. The needed ‘‘within- 
student” variance could be estimated by 
dividing the examination into halves, 
though this would raise further: ques- 
tions. 

Professor Lacey's second main error is 
in regarding the problem as purely 
statistical, that is, in failing to recognize 
that the objectives to be attained imply 
the correct weighting method, and mini- 
mum sampling variance for the com- 
bined scores is at best only one objective, 
and may be of trifling importance. To 
see the relevance of objectives, it is 
sufficient to consider retention as an 
aspect of student performance. Reten- 
tion is usually important and hence 
should affect the “term” grade. This 
implies that the hour examination should 
receive less weight per item than does 
the final examination because it is less 
able to evaluate retention 

Professor Lacey's use of the term 
‘item’ strongly suggests that he con- 
ceives a large population of “items” of 
(nearly) equal worth or importance, 
and that an examination is constructed 
by drawing a (random?) sample 
Naturally the sampling will be stratified 
so that the hour exam does not include 
items not yet studied. If this be granted, 
the correct way to combine is simple 
addition because that accords with the 
announced weights, and for no other 
reason. If circumstances such as Profes- 
sor Lacey mentioned are encountered, in 
which the 100-item test is more variable 
than the 300-item test, it may be pos- 
sible to learn something about the stu- 
dents, the teacher, the choice of ‘items’ 
for the examinations, and so on, by 
statistical analysis 

Perhaps I should not digress from the 
Statistical aspects of the problem, and 
perhaps I should not moralize, but it 
seems necessary to add that for a teacher 
to do other than adhere to his announce- 
ment would be very hard to defend, and 
to attempt the defense in advance by 
being imprecise merely compounds the 
felony. 

H. W. Norton 
(Statistical Design and Analysis) 
University of Illinois 


Professor 
Thomas and I must simply agree to 


I believe at this point 
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differs In my opinion an examination 
which produces the same grade for all 
students is a monstrosity. It is, of course, 
easy to achieve such a result deliberate- 
ly. For example, the final examination 
in a course in College Algebra can con- 
sist of the single problem: factor 
(a*—b’*). But I should hesitate to 
proclaim from the bell tower a remark- 
able achievement if my students on this 
examination all made perfect grades. 

I should perhaps point out that nowhere 
in my article have I ever considered 
the problem of deciding upon the par- 
ticular letter grades. Rather my entire 
concern has been to arrive at a sensible 
ranking of the students. Under some 
circumstances I might well assign no A’s 
or B’s whatsoever. Under some others 
I might quite conceivably give an A to 
every student in the class. 

Instead of replying point by point to 
Professor Norton’s remarks, let me pro- 
vide a further example which I think 
will be immediately clear and, in my 
opinion, unarguable. Suppose that for a 
certain job it is known (or assumed) 
that height and grip-strength are exact- 
ly equal contributors toward success. It 
is further known that heights of indi- 
viduals are normally distributed with a 
mean of 70 inches and a standard de- 
viation of 4 inches and that grip- 
strengths are also normally distributed 
with a mean of 100 pounds and a stand- 
ard deviation of 4 pounds. Jones and 
Smith apply for a job and the height 
and grip-strength of each are measured. 
(I presume the measurements to be 
exact, i.e., the within-individual varia- 
bility is taken to be entirely negligible. ) 
Jones has a height of 74 inches and a 
grip-strength of 104 pounds; Smith has 
a height of 76 inches and a grip-strength 
of 100 pounds. Which applicant is to be 
considered the more desirable choice? In 
this case a combined score for Jones 
may be obtained by simple addition as 
178; a corresponding score for Smith is 
176. And Jones is chosen. 

Now consider the whole problem over 
again with height measurements made 
in centimeters so that Jones comes out 
with a height of 185 centimeters and 
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Smith with a height of 190 centimeters. 
(For simplicity of calculation I am tak- 
ing one inch to be equal to 2.5 centime- 
ters.) Again we combine by simple addi- 
tion and Jones obtains a total score of 
289 whereas Smith obtains a total score 
of 290. And so Smith would appear to 
be the choice. 

I think it is clear on the face of it that 
the first method is correct if we wish to 
give equal importance to height and 
grip-strength since measurements in 
inches and pounds happen to have 
identical numerical standard deviations. 
When we change to centimeters, how- 
ever, the standard deviation of the 
height became 2.5 x 4, or 10 centimeters. 
Now simple addition gives us relative 
weights of 2.5 to one so far as the im- 
portance of height compared to grip- 
strength is concerned. 

In using this approach to handle the 
combination of scores on various grades, 
of course, I am perfectly aware that I 
am making many assumptions. I am 
assuming a random selection of stu- 
dents; a distribution of test grades fairly 
close to normal or at least symmetrical; 
and an essentially errorless measure- 
ment of the student’s performance on 
the various parts of the course, at least 
with respect to his ranking among his 
fellow students. Provided one accepts 
these assumptions as reasonable, it is 
the within-student variance which is ir- 
relevant and the between-student vari- 
ance which is all important and which 
essentially indicates the power of the 
test to discriminate between students. 
Further it is clear that the first step in 
making the decision is indeed nonstatisti- 
cal. It is arbitrarily assumed in our ex- 
ample that the height and grip-strength 
are indeed equally important. (Of 
course, this might be based upon prior 
Statistical experience.) In the same way 
I make the arbitrary decision in the 
grade problem that an hour exam is to 
be counted 25% and the final exam, 
75%. 1 might equally well, if my non- 
Statistical judgment so dictates, decide 
to count the hour exam one-third and 
the final two-thirds—or any other pro- 
portion which I nonstatistically feel ap- 
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propriate. 

I feel that I should emphasize once 
more that I do not in any sense view 
this general method as an original con- 
tribution. The rather minor new sug- 
gestion is that of a method to simplify 
computation by using a modification of 
the range. 

OLIVER L. LACEY 
(Psychology) 
University of Alabama 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers, the American 
Association of University Professors publishes notices of academic vacancies and of 
teachers available. Factual data and expressions of personal preference in these 
notices are published as submitted. It is optional with appointing officers and teachers 
to publish names and addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to publish one announcement of his 
availability during each volume-year at the rate of 50 cents a line or fraction thereof, 
subsequent insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line or fraction thereof. 
Nonmembers may insert announcements at the rate of $1.00 a line. For announce- 


ments indicating competence in more than one field, there is a charge of $1.00 for 
each cross reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher education for the 
announcement of academic vacancies. Copy should be received by May 1 for publica- 


tion in the Summer issue. 


Letters in response to announcements published under key numbers should be sent 
to the Association's Washington Office for forwarding to the persons concerned, a 
separate letter for each person. Address in care of the General Secretary, American 
Association of University Professors, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 
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Vacancies Reported 


Astronomy: Opening for Planetarium Director for new Municipal 
Planetarium of the City of St. Louis. Salary range is $7460- 
$9070 per year. Position involves selecting staff and organizing 
program of public interest. For further information please 
write to Mr. R. Elliott Scearce, Director of Personnel, City of 
St. Louis, Room 235 Municipaj Courts Building, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 

Biologist: Teaching position open for Ph.D. in biology qualified 
to teach invertebrate zoology and/or physiology (September, 
1961). Rank: Assistant Professor, minimum salary $6000 for 
9 months. Opportunity for research. Apply to Dr. Val Wood- 
ward, Chairman, Department of Biology, Wichita University, 
Wichita 8 Kansas. 
ology: Accredited liberal arts college in Puerto Rico invites 
applications to teach college biology courses. A retired teacher 
might be considered also. Send resumé to: Dr. H. F. Wolf, 
Chairman, Science Division, College of The Sacred Heart, 556 
Bouret Street, Santurce, Puerto Rico 

Biology: Ph.D. for New England Catholic men's college. Sep- 
tember, 1961. Rank and salary will depend on background 
and experience. V 1525 

Biology: Ph.D. in ecology, capable of teaching parasitology, 
entomology and animal ecology. Ohio liberal arts college. 
Assistant professor with salary of $5500 to $6000, plus oc- 
casional summers. Active research interest and productivity 
required. Available September, 1961. V 1525-1 

Biology: Ph.D. for New England, independent, coeducational 
college. September, 1961. Associate professor or full pro- 
fessor. Rank and salary according to education and experience. 

V 1525-2 

Biology (General Physiology, Human Physiology, Human Anato- 
my, with some work in General Biology): Assistant Professor; 
Ph.D. required. Contact hours, about 15 per week. $6000 for 
nine months. Begin September 16, 1961. V 1525-3 

Biology-Plant Physiology: Assistant Professor for September, 
1961, to teach freshman courses in biology and plant physi- 
ology. Opportunities available to teach graduate courses and 
supervise graduate research for candidates for the master’s 
degree. Ph.D. in botany required. Salary dependent upon 
education and experience. Contact Head, Department of 
Biological Sciences, Western Illinois University, Macomb, 
Iilinois 

Business Administration: School of Business Administration in 
Washington, D. C. Openings in industrial management, 
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international business, marketing, finance, personnel manage- 
ment, behavioral sciences. Ph.D. required. Ability to work 
with business groups, use case method preferred. Rank and 
salary dependent on qualifications V 1526 
Chemistry: Assistant or associate professor with Ph.D. and 
teaching experience wanted for possibly permanent position 
in expanding department of women's undergraduate liberal 
arts college. To start September, 1961. Send references and 
résumé of education and experience to Esther Leffler, Chair- 
man, Department of Chemistry, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Virginia 
Dean of Men: Private liberal arts college, Metropolitan area, 
Middle West, to begin work in summer or fall, 1961. Prefer a 
person with at least a master’s degree. Salary open. Send 
details about education and experience, and names of 
references V 1527 
Director and Manager of Food Service: Private liberal arts 
college, metropolitan area, Middle West, for the fall or 1961 
or sooner. Trained dietician with some college experience 
desired. Send details about education and experience. V 1528 
Director of Public Relations and Development: Liberal arts 
college, metropolitan area, Middle West, to begin work as 
soon as possible. Primary responsibilities involve alumni clubs, 
alumni fund, parents’ organizations, development work, and 
general public relations. Prefer a young man with some experi- 
ence. Send details about education and experience. V 1529 
Economics: An Eastern liberal arts college desires to employ an 
economist at the rank of assistant or associate professor to 
teach principles, statistics, managerial economics, public 
finance, international economics and/or money and banking, 
beginning September, 1961. Probable salary range: $6000 to 
$7500 with optional summer teaching at proportional pay. 
TIAA and Major Medical Insurance V 1530 
Economics and Business Administration: Small, fully accredited, 
church-related (Lutheran) liberal arts college. Candidates 
must have a Ph.D. in the field of economics and business 
administration; preparation should include economic theory, 
history of economic thought, accounting, finance, management 
and marketing. Business and teaching experience are highly 
desirable. Salary and rank depend upon preparation and experi- 
ence. Full-time faculty member for position beginning in 
September, 1961 V 1531 
Economics (principles and one advanced course): Ph.D. or all 
work completed except thesis (others will be considered) for 
Eastern Catholic men’s college. September, 1961. Instructor's 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations 
of the Albert Family have 
offered personalized efficient 
reliable service to educators 
at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university 
on a Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2) 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


BALTIMORE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Established 1925) 


A reliable college, public and pri- 
vate school placement service under 
the direction of a staff with school 
and college teaching experience. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St. 
Telephone MU 5-6850 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member National Association 
ef Teachers Agencies 


COLLEGE TEACHERS 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
RESEARCH 
PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A specialized service for personnel 
with advanced qualifications. 


WESTERN STATES 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


5976 N.E. 37th Ave., 
Portiand 11, Oregon 
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AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


and 


FISK-YATES 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


28 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Leaders in nationwide 
placement service. 


Member NATA 


BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
e 
Member National Association 
Teachers Agencies 
e 


Faculty Placement Service 
for 


Colleges—Universities 
and 


Secondary—Elementary 
e 
“Since 1918” 


THE DAVIS 
SCHOOL SERVICE 


1918-1961 


Under Same Management 


Yes, We Place College as well 
as Secondary and Elementary 
TEACHERS. 


Write: 


THE DAVIS SCHOOL SERVICE 
529 Stuart Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

(Established 1924) 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 
the requests from schools and colleges. The 
range of this service is from the university 
to the kindergarten level, for public and 


private schools, colleges and universities, for 
any branch of instruction or administration. 


Mrs. Louise Tatro 


Director 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 


Over 50 yeors of specialized placement in 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country 


COLLEGE AND 
SPECIALIST BUREAU 


Edward M. Carter, Manager 


215 Columbian Mutual Tower 


Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Telephone Jackson 6-6577 


Member National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 


EDUCATIONAL 
PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, DIRECTOR 


Placing teachers and administrators 
in schools and colleges, in all subject 
fields. 


Music Division: 


Music Teachers Placement Service 


31 Union Square West 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-7467 


Member National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
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rank, $4000-$6000; assistant professor, $5000-$7000. Rank 
and salary according to education and experience. V 1532 

English: Associate professorship, assistant professorship, and 
instructorship available, September, 1961, for teachers of col- 
lege composition and literature. Master's degree required; 
teaching experience desirable. For one opening, background 
in comparative literature and general humanities is desirable. 
Another opening, involving supervision of student teaching 
of English, requires interest in English education. Good salary 
schedule and retirement system. Write: Chairman, Department 
of English and Speech, State University College of Education, 
Oneonta, New York. 

English: Several new staff members wanted for English depart- 
ment embracing four colleges in large municipal Midwestern 
university. Salary around $6000-$7500; rank, instructor or 
assistant professor, depending on qualifications. Work load 
around 10-12 hours, divided between writing and literature 
courses for engineering and business students, with future 
opportunity to teach in Arts and Sciences wing. Department 
has just started great books program for engineering students, 
underwritten by General Electric Grant. V 1533 

English: Instructor for a private liberal arts college, metropolitan 
area in the Middle West to begin work in the fall of 1961. 
Work consists of teaching freshmen sections in English. Must 
have at least a master's degree. Salary open. Send details 
about education, experience, and names of references. V 1534 

English: A small department of young teachers in a Midwest 
college needs a scholar-teacher or writer-teacher with Ph.D. 
(or equivalent) to teach freshmen, sophomore, and upperclass 
English studies. He should be qualified in some of these areas: 
English literature since the Renaissance, American literature, 
especially post-Civil War, advanced writing, Humanities (sur- 
vey of Western arts and letters from Homer to Hiroshima). 

V 1535 

English: State liberal arts college in Central Appalachian 
Mountains has an opening in communications for a man or 
woman, age 25-40 preferred. M.A. or Ph.D. Rank and salary 
depend on qualifications. Person would serve as_ technical 
director of plays and offer speech courses. Send complete 
details of education and experience; also references. V 1535-1 

Geology or Geography: Instructor or Assistant Professor ($5900- 
$9100) in large Eastern municipal college near major research 
facilities. Rank and salary contingent on qualifications; Ph.D. 
required. Teaching emphasis will be either on_ historical 
geology, general geology and evolution, or geomorphology, 
geography, and general earth science. Apply to Professor 
Wilbur G. Valentine, Chairman, Department of Geology, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 

German: Instructor for a private liberal arts college, metropolitan 
area, Middle West. To begin work in fall of 1961, teaching 
beginning sections in German. Ability to teach Russian 
would be useful. Prefer a young person with at least a master's 
degree who is continuing for the doctorate. Salary open. Send 
details about education and experience, and names of ref- 
erences. V 1536 

German: Assistant or associate professor for a liberal arts college 
in the Middle West to begin work in the fall of 1961, 
teaching beginning, intermediate, and advanced courses in 
German. Prefer a person who has Ph.D. degree or who is well 
on the way toward completing the work. Salary open. Send 
details about education, experience, and names of references. 

V 1537 

History: Assistant Professor for September, 1961 to teach Medi- 
eval or Ancient History plus History of Western Civilization: 
location, new university being established near St. Louis; 
salary, $6400 to $7000, depending upon teaching experience. 
Permanent position. V 1537-1 

Mathematics: Ph.D. Teach advanced undergraduate courses for 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Begin any time. Salary $9000 for nine 
months. Thirty percent additional for summer teaching. A 
Southern state college. I V 1538 

Mechanics: Experienced Ph.D. in applied mechanics. Principally 
for graduate instruction and research; rank to be determined 
on basis of qualifications. Also teacher with advanced degree 
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for undergraduate mathematics and mechanics. Opportunity 
for taking graduate work. Apply to Professor R. E. Hundley, 
Professor of Mechanics, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
21, Ohio. 

Music and Art: Liberal arts college in suburban metropolitan 
area in the East; man with national reputation in history of 
and appreciation of, preferably in both fields. Fall, 1961, or 
1962. V 1539 

Philosophy and Religion: Liberal arts college in suburban 
metropolitan area in the East; outstanding man with national 
reputation, fall, 1961, or 1962 V 1540 

Physical Education for Women: Instructor for a private liberal 
arts college in an urban center in the Middle West. To begin 
work in the fall of 1961. Work consists primarily of teaching 
swimming, first aid, and modern dance. Send details of 


education and experience V 1541 
Physics: Ph.D. or near Ph.D. to teach undergraduate classes in 
Midwest college. Rank and salary open. V 1542 


Physics: Full Professor and Chairman of Physics Department at 
University of Bridgeport. New science building and opportunity 
to develop a new major. Salary, $10,000 to $12,000 for twelve 
months. For further information write Dr. C. D. L. Ropp, 
Dean of College of Arts and Science, University of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut. 

Physics: Liberal arts college in South: teaching undergraduates 
with some opportunities for consultant's work with neigh- 
boring graduate school. Ph.D. desired. Beginning salary 
$7200-$7500 for nine months of teaching. Summer School 
teaching additional $1500. Liberal fringe benefits V 1543 

Political Science and History or Economics: Catholic liberal arts 
college for men in suburban San Francisco-Berkeley area 
Person appointed would be third man in department and ex- 
pected to teach half-time in political science (American 
government and international relations or comparative govern- 
ment) and half-time in some other field of his interest. Can- 
didate should have Ph.D. or have completed orals. Rank of 
instructor or assistant professor; salary $5200-$7400, depending 
on qualifications. Institution has no evening programs or 
regular summer session; TIAA retirement plan; active AAUP 
chapter. Emphasizes small classes and intimate atmosphere 

V 1544 

Registrar: Private liberal arts college, metropolitan area, Middle 
West, to begin work any time. Prefer person with a master's 
degree. Salary open. Send details about education and ex- 
perience, and names of references V 1545 

Slavic Studies: Assistant Professor, Ph.D. or near. Will be re- 
quired to be able to teach Russian on all levels and to carry 
out research in one of the following fields: (1) History of 
Russian Languages; (2) Comparative Slavic Philology; (3) 
20th Century Russian Literature, including Soviet Literature: 
and (4) some period of pre-19th Century Russian Literature 
Knowledge of another Slavic language an advantage. Salary 
depends on experience and qualifications. Begin September, 
1961. V 1546 

Sociology: Opening in small women’s residential liberal arts 
college in Middle Atlantic States for Ph.D. or near Ph.D. In- 
structor or assistant professor to teach introductory sociology 
and courses in two of the following specialized fields: family, 
population, public opinion, and/or research methods. Begin- 
ning salary dependent on qualifications. Fall, 1961 V 1547 

Speech: Two openings, one for one year only, for teachers of 
speech fundamentals—one to assist with dramatic arts and 
technical theater, the other to help with public address 
Master's degree required; teaching experience desirable. Salary 
for one-year appointment $5570 or $6020. Rank and salary 
for other position depend on qualifications. Write: Chairman, 
Department of English and Speech, State University College 
of Education, Oneonta, New York. 


The College of Guam, an accredited two-year college, desires 
applications for the following positions: assistant and associate 
professors of English and literature, business administration, 
mathematics, and science. Beginning salary $5460 to $6240 per 
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annum, depending on education and experience. Positions avail- 
able June 1 or September 1, 1961. Candidates must be U. S. 
citizens and must sign two-year contracts. Transportation to and 
from Guam provided. Address inquiries, Via Air Mail to Office 
of Dean, College of Guam, Post Office Box 998, Agana, Guam. 


A number of three-year vacancies are reported at the American 
College for Girls (Istanbul); American University of Beirut; 
Anatolia College (Salonika); Athens College; International 
College (Beirut); and Robert College (Istanbul). These are 
in the fields of agriculture, art, biology, business administration, 
chemistry, economics, engineering, English, history, journalism, 
mathematics, nursing, philosophy, physical education, physics, 
political science, psychology, and sociology. For information 
write Miss S. Elizabeth Ralston, Teacher Placement Secretary, 
Near East College Association, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 
36, New York. 


Retired professors in the social sciences in the New York area, 
interested in international affairs, are invited to get in touch 
with the International League for the Rights of Man, an ac- 
credited United Nations agency, 25 East 64 Street, New York 21, 
for temporary voiunteer research projects and studies in con- 
nection with the work of the United Nations. 


Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey, presents a challenge in 
education in a vital part of the world. West and Middle East 
are contributing side by side to the development of a young and 
vigorous nation. Opportunities are available in engineering, 
business administration and economics, the sciences, and the 
humanities. Graduate degress required. Address inquires to Dr. 
Howard P. Hall, Dean of Faculty, Robert College, Bebek Post 
Box 8, Istanbul, Turkey; with copy to the Near East College 
Association, 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


Teachers Available 


Academic Dean: Man, 51, married. B.A., M.S., Ph.D. 14 years 
Dean of Arts and Sciences, 5 years Graduate Dean, professor 
with 25 years teaching and research in astronomy, physics, 
mathematics. Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, numerous profes- 
sional societies, community leader, popular speaker, contributor 
to professional journals; in 13th year of administration and 
teaching in large public university. Desire change to similar 
post in smaller institution with greater emphasis on the 
liberal arts. A 7696 

Accounting: Man, 42, family. C.P.A., M.B.A., doctoral disserta- 
tion in process. 10 years successful teaching experience, state 
and private universities. Experience in teaching and organ- 
izing courses includes introductory, intermediate, advanced, 
cost and managerial control, financial analysis, taxes, govern- 
mental, auditing CPA review. 8 years high-level experience in 
federal government administrative positions and in public 
accounting. Interested in participating in, or assisting in organ- 
izing, sound professional and managerial accounting programs. 

A 7697 

Accounting-Business: Man, 33, married. B.B.A., M.Ed., M.B.A. 
5 years college experience. Seek position with college of 
3-5000 enrollment. Available September, 196i. A 7698 

Accounting, Business Statistics and General Business: Man, 37, 
married, 4 children. B.B.A., M.Ed., M.B.A., University of 
Chicago. 14 years teaching experience, 12 years on college and 
university level. Can teach all levels of accounting, taxation, 
bus. statistics, marketing. 10 years part-time experience in 
public accounting. Now with small university in New York 
State. Excellent teacher. Available June, 1961. A 7699 

Administration: Man, 33, family. B.S. in science; M.A. in Ed.; 
Ed.D. completed except dissertation 1961. University and 
secondary school experience. Overseas and Armed Forces 
education work. Current salary $8870 as campus director, ed. 
lecturer. Desire more responsibility and more pay, either U. S. 
or abroad. Available August, 1961. A 7700 
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Administration: Man, early thirties, single. B.A., M.A. Eight 
and one-half years experience college teaching and administra- 
tion; personnel and educational services; registrar and admis- 
sions work. Member of English department, résumé available. 

A 7701 

Administration: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ed.D.; 5 yrs. 
administrative experience (Academic Dean and Chairman, 
Dept. of Education), following 3 years teaching. Familiar with 
budget, personnel, and committee work. Hold membership in 
several honorary fraternities, educational and fraternal organi- 
zations. Available summer, 1961. A 7702 

Administration: See Engineering Technology, Key No. A 7736. 

African Anthropology: Man, 57, married. B.A., University of 
Pretoria; Ph.D., University of Hamburg. 5 years Head, Div. 
of Ethnology, Transvaal Museum. 17 years Head, Dept. of 
Social and Cultural Anthropology and Bantu Administration, 
University of Pretoria. Desire position U.S. Write W. T. H. 
Beukes, P. O. Gumtree, O.F.S., South Africa. 

Art: Man, 26, married, 2 children. B.A., art history; M.A., 
painting; to begin work toward M.F.A. this summer. Active 
painter with some national recognition. 2 years college teach- 
ing experience. Available September, 1961. A 7703 

Art: Man, 40. B.A., English, University of Michigan; 3 years 
European art study; Master of Fine Arts, Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. 9 years teaching general design, drawing, painting, 
serigraphy, etching, lithography, and woodcut. A 7704 

Art: Man, 33. B.A. and M.F.A. from large Midwestern univer- 
sities. 5 years university teaching experience in undergraduate 
and graduate drawing and painting. Personal work shown at 
competitive exhibitions in New York, Washington, D. C., 
Denver, etc. Desire first-rate position at progressive university 
where personal initiative and strong creative merit are highly 
valued. Available June, 1961. A 7705 

Art: Man, 32, married, 2 children. Seek position as chairman or 
head of a department of art. 4 degrees in art (including M.A., 
M.F.A., Ph.D.); 6 years full-time graduate study; 5 years 
university and college teaching. Would be interested in head- 
ing an established department or forming a new one. Available 
June or September, 1961. A 7705-1 

Art: Man, 31, married, 1 child. B.F.A., M.F.A., plus advanced 
work toward B.D. 3 years college teaching experience. Prefer 
small liberal arts college A 7706 

Art: Man, 42, married, 1 child. M.A., drawing and painting: 
M.Ed., art education; Ph.D., history and philosophy of art 
education. 12 years college teaching experience. Listed in 
Who's Who in American Art and Who's Who in American 
Education. Seek position as department head. Publications. 
Exhibitions. Available June or September, 1961 A 7707 

Art: Experienced teacher, 32. M.A., drawing and painting; 
M.F.A., painting; Ph.D. art history. Qualified to teach drawing, 
painting, art history, and theory of art at graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Desire position with a college seeking quality 
instruction. Good exhibition record. Available summer and 
fall, 1961. A 7707-1 

Art History: Man, 36, family. Ph.D. Interested in leaving tenure 
position to join a more vital institution. Varied subject 
experience, including period courses, museum courses, and 
American Studies program. Publications. Interested in both 
research and teaching. Definitely available Sept., 1962; pos- 
sibly earlier. A 7708 

Art History (Italian): Candidate for June, 1961, graduation, 
Syracuse University, B.F.A. (design major). Desire assistant- 
ship in eastern university to teach Italian art history (due 
cento-clinque cento) while studying for Master's degree. 
Studied in Italy for a half year; speak Italian fluently. Miss 
Ronnie Jane Schlesinger; school address, Shaw Dormitory, 
775 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York; home address, 
Pleasant Ridge Road, Harrison, New York. 

Biologist-Bacteriologist: Man, 34, family. M.A. (Bact.); Ed.D. 
(college teaching of biology). Experience: university teaching, 
bacteriology; Lib. Arts college, varied biology courses; total 
9 years. Hospital adminstrator, supervised construction and 
ecuipping modern hospital; lab. and x-ray experience; total 
3 years. WW II and Korean vet. Summer or fall, 1961. A 7709 
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Biologist, Physiologist: Man, 37, married. Ph.D. Extensive teach- 
ing, research experience in professional school of leading 
Eastern university. Tenure position in liberal arts college de- 
sired with research opportunity; associate professor minimum 
requirement. A 7710 

Biologist-Zoologist: Man, 42. Ph.D. 8 years university teaching; 
4 years research foundation; 2 years industrial toxicology. Mem- 
ber Sigma Xi, ASZ, others, publications. Broad experience, 
basic and applied research. Desire academic position with re- 
search opportunity. Available summer, 1961. A 7711 

Biologist-Zoologist: Man, 30, married. Ph.D. program com- 
pletion June, 1961. Faculty teaching experience. Marine re- 
search background with interests in animal ecology and phys- 
iology. Membership professional societies. Publications. De- 
sire faculty teaching and research position reasonably close 
marine situation A 7712 

Biology: Man, 40, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 14 years teaching 
and research experience in large university and college. Experi- 
enced in biology, zoology, mammalian anatomy and _phys- 
iology. At present associate professor in liberal arts college. 


Available September, 1961. A 7713 
Botanist: Man, 35. Ph.D., Columbia. 6 years university teaching; 
publications in plant physiology. A 7714 


Business Administration: Man, forties, family. Ph.D., economics- 
management, Big Ten. Fields in management, labor; econom- 
ics. Experienced with accreditation, curricula, academic poli- 
cies and procedures; graduate students. Continuous references 
of responsible industrial and university experiences. Desire 
to locate permanently among good faculty environment. 

A 7715 

Business Administration: See Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, Key No. A 7728-1. 

Business Administration: Man, 41. LL.D., Harvard; M.A.; Phi 
Beta Kappa. Many years teaching experience in accounting, 
taxation, business law, insurance, personnel, management, etc.; 
also economics. Heavy professional and business experience in 
each of above areas. Carnegie grant for study abroad; research; 
publication A 7716 

Business Administration, Finance, Managerial Economics, Money 
Markets, Public Utilities: Man, 39, married. M.A., Ph.D. See 
also) Economics, Key Number A 7727 A 7717 

Business Administration, Marketing, Adult Education, Training; 
(undergradute-graduate level): Doctorate; experienced writer, 
researcher, thesis director, textbooks, training manuals, and 
program; 15 years professor, 15 business; listed in Who's 


Who; available Sept., 1961 A 7718 
Ceramist: Man, 30, married. M.F.A., Cranbrook Academy of Art. 
Want teaching position at college level A 7719 


Chemist: Man, 37, family. Ph.D. 10 years diversified teaching 
experience, undergradute, graduate and professional schools. 
Primary teaching interest physical and biochemistry. Broad 
industrial and academic research experience. Interested in posi- 
tion with opportunity to explore new ideas in chemical edu- 
cation. A 7720 

Chemistry: Man, Ph.D. Wish to change to a small liberal arts 
college. Present position assured. 34 years teaching experi- 
ence. A 7721 

Chemistry: Man, family. Ph.D., U. of Minn. 16 years teaching 
experience in biochemistry, general chemistry, and organic. 
Research publications, 2 college textbooks. Prefer institution 
providing balance between good teaching and research. A 7722 

Communications and Psychology: See Psychology and Communi- 
cations, Key No. A 7801. 

Comparative Literature, Children’s Literature, Education: Ed.D. 
Post doctoral study. Experience on all levels. 6 visiting pro- 
fessorships. Recipient of research grants. Foreign travel and 
study. Publications: articles, monographs, reviews, translations, 
textbooks. Listed in Directory of American Scholars and other 
directories. A 7723 

Criminologist: Available during Fall and Spring terms, 1961-62, 
for one-week visits. Ten two-hour lectures covering broad range 
of criminological problems or limited to intensive coverage of 
specific field A 7724 

Criminologist: Available for intersession, 1st and/or 2nd summer 
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term, or special summer institute. Internationally known. Of- 
ficer of professional societies. Course offerings (graduate or 
undergraduate): Principles of Criminology; Principles of 
Penology; Probation and Parole; Police Administration; Crim- 
inal Investigation; Juvenile Delinquency, etc A 7725 
Dramatic Arts: Man, mid-thirties, single. M.A. and one year's 
work on doctorate in a major university. 9 years full-time col- 
lege teaching experience. Prefer to teach in a liberal arts col- 
lege that is interested in educational theater. Available Septem- 
ber, 1961 A 7726 
Economics: Man, 39, married. M.A., Ph.D. Economics as applied 
in managerial economics, business cycles, and money markets 
is a major interest. Strong theoretical and institutional inter- 
ests. In 14 years of college teaching have taught practically the 
whole range of the economics and some of the business 
(finance) curriculum at graduate and undergraduate level. Pres- 
ently department head. Seek more time for writing and re- 
search. Published articles and governmental research reports 
See also Busines Administration, No. A 7717 A 7727 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, 50, married 
Ph.D., large university. Business experience; diversified teach- 
ing; administration; various publications A 7728 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, in forties; 20 
years of post-doctoral research, writing, and teaching. A 7728-1 
Economics and Business Administration: Man, 41. LL.B., Harvard; 
M.A.; B.A. summa cum laude. Money and banking; Corp 
Fin.; extensive experience teaching elementary economics, 
labor economics, and theory. Also accounting, taxation, and 
business law. Publication. Carnegie grant for London School 
of Economics A 7729 
Economics (Theory, Money and Banking, Lab. Econ, Bus 
Fluctuation): Man, 30. B.A., M.A., Ph.D. dissertation in prog- 
ress. Presently teaching in a state university, but desire a 
change A 7729-1 
Education: Man, 34, married. B.S. in Elem. Ed.; M.A., Curr. and 
Reading; Ed.S., Tch. Ed. and Supv. 5 yrs. teaching, super- 
visory, and ad 


ministrative experience on elementary, secondary, 
college, and adult education levels; 3 yrs. foreign experience 
as Education Program Officer with U.S. Government Agency; 
world traveler; life member of NEA and AHE, member of 
AAUP and other professional groups. Desire position in junior 
or senior college involving some Adm. and/or Supv. duties 


plus teaching duties in curriculum, methods subjects in elem 
ed. etc., plus opportunity to do research and writing. Available 
August, 1961 A 7730 


Education: Man, Ph.D. Director, teacher education program. Ex- 
perienced all phases of teacher preparation—curriculum, stu- 
dent-teaching, in-service training, graduate study and research 

A 7731 

Education: Man, 34. B.S.Ed.; M.S.Ed.; Ed.D. in progress. Desire 
college teaching position in special education (gifted, malad- 
justed, mentally retarded); guidance and counseling; psychol- 
ogy; school administration. 5 years college teaching experience ; 
1 year college critic teacher; 3 years county school administra- 
tion; 3 years public school teaching. Available summer or 
fall, 1961 A 7732 

Education and Psychology: Woman, 45, single, Ed.D. 6 years 
experience teaching elementary, 15 years college and university 
Presently professor of education. Experience in administration, 
supervision, and teaching courses in elementary education at 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Also teach courses in child 
psychology and advanced reading. Director of Developmental 
Reading program. Publications. Listed in Who's Who of 
American Women, Who's Who in Midwest, APA. Widely 
traveled. Desire university teaching at graduate level with op- 
portunity for research. Avaliable summer, 1961 A 7733 

Elementary Education, Language Arts, Reading: Man, 34, mar- 
ried. B.S., M.A., Ed.S. 5 yrs. teaching, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative experience in language arts, reading, and elemen- 
tary education at all levels; 3 yrs. foreign experience; traveled 
widely; member AAUP, ASCD, NSSE, Life Member NEA, 

AHE. Desire position in junior or senior college involving some 

adm. and/or supv. duties, plus teaching duties in language arts, 
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reading, curriculum, and elementary education. Avaliable 
August, 1961. A 7734 
Engineering: Experienced teaching mechanical and administra- 
tive engineering subjects, air conditioning, technical writing, 
bio-engineering. Author of textbook and publications. A 7735 
Engineering Technology: Man, 36, married, children. B.M.E., 
MS. (M.E.), graduate work in administration of higher edu- 
cation. Head of division, associate dean, dean. 16 yrs. varied 
engineering teaching, including 5 yrs. head of dept. Rich 
background. A 7736 
English: Man, 33. M.A. (Honors), Australian university; Ph.D. 
Available summer to teach Commonwealth Lit., biography, 
seventeenth-century poetry or drama. Prefer Mid-Atlantic or 
contiguous location. A 7737 
English: Man, 43, family. Ph.D., English literature. Post-doc- 
toral study in structural linguistics. Publications, 11 years of 
teaching experience in English composition and English litera- 
ture courses, including Chaucer, Milton, Romantic Movement, 
and Literary Criticism. Interested in teaching literature or 
supervising freshman English program. Some experience as de- 
partment head in small college. A 7738 
English: Man, thirties, family. Ph.D. 14 years university experi- 
ence in major English and humanities department offerings. 
Sound background with special preparation and interest in 
American literature, dramatic literature, creative writing, crit- 
icism, poetry. Seek position which allows some concentration in 
areas of specialization at upper division and graduate levels. 
Current position teaching and administrative. Administrative 


position considered. Available September, 1961. A 7739 
English: Man, 27, veteran. M.A. 2 years teaching experience as 
graduate assistant. Available Sept., 1961. A 7740 


English: Man, 32, married. Ph.D. 10 years teaching experience 
in small college and large university. Courses taught include 
English Literature Survey, American Literature Survey, Ameri- 
can Short Story, Contemporary Literature, Literary Criticism 
(graduate), Creative Writing. Publications: 16 articles, plus 
numerous reviews and poems; book accepted by major university 
press; fellowships and awards; second book in progress. Pres- 
ently assistant professor in large state university. Good teacher. 
Desire university, preferably in the East, with interest in a 
writing and publishing teacher. A 7741 

English: Man, 30, married. A.B., M.A., English; thirty additional 
hours American studies graduate program. Substantial uni- 
versity teaching experience in freshman English, English and 
American literature, humanities, etc. Special interests: modern 
novel, development of fiction, creative writing, American civ- 
ilization. Now at large state university. Seek position at college 
or university with liberal arts emphasis, preferably in or 
reasonably near urban center. Available fall, 1961. A 7742 

English: Man, 35, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 7 yrs. experience 
teaching varied courses. Special field: Am. Lit., 1870-1920, 
and English late Victorian. Published articles, verse, reviews; 
novel and textbook being offered to publishers. MLA, NCTE, 
Directory of Am. Scholars. Have tenure, but desire lighter 
teaching load (9 to 12 hrs.) in order to write more and teach 
better. Fall, 1961. A 7743 

English: Man, 33, family. Ph.D. 9 yrs. college experience in 
variety of courses. Publications include textbooks, scholarly 
articles; critical study under contract. Specialty, American lit- 
erature. Good teacher. Present position secure but growth too 
limited. A 7744 

English: Man, 36, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 12 years university, 
college exp. Publications. Specialty: American literature. Wish 
to relocate in the East. Desire challenging, stimulating teach- 
ing program. Broad interests, highly adaptable. Available sum- 
mer or fall, 1961. A 7745 

English: Man, 25 years varied teaching experience in liberal arts 
colleges, technical and military’ schools. Since 1945 teaching at 
large Midwestern university, for the past 5 years as associate 
professor (with tenure). M.A.; all requirements except thesis 
for Ph.D. completed. Graduate study in England. Courses 
taught: freshman English; literature courses; grammar for 
teachers; advanced writing. 3 books published: one in field 
of Restoration drama (Columbia University Press) ; an anthol- 
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ogy and a textbook in contemporary literature. Member AAUP, 
MLA, and CEA. Listed in Directory of American Scholars 
(1957). Interested in position at university or college—liberal 
arts preferred, but teachers college and junior college included 
—in urban area in East or New England. Available September, 
1961. A 7746 

English: Man, 30, family. M.A. in English; second M.A. in 
philosophy; Ph.D. due 1962. 4 years college teaching; 3 years 
high school. Available September, 1961. A 7747 

English: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. Heavy experience undergradu- 
ate evening college along with business administrative posi- 
tion. Seek full-time afternoon or evening teaching in General 
Studies of large metropolitan university. A 7748 

English: Man, 44 Ph.D. Chicago. Wish to serve a second-rate 
liberal arts college which is determined to become first-rate. 
Wide teaching range, from freshman English to senior thesis 
Now established as dept. chairman, with special responsibili- 
ties for library, honors program. 6 articles. Available Sept., 
1961. A 7749 

English: Man, Ph.D., leading university; mature, successful 
teacher; broad undergraduate college and university experience 
in novel, humanities, American literature, advanced writing, 
etc.; fully qualified graduate teaching in criticism and Shakes- 
peare. Member TIAA. Want university or good nondenomina- 
tional liberal arts college, not South. Available Sept., 1961. 

A 7750 

English: Man, 34. Ph.D. 10th year college teaching; publications. 
Pre-1660 English, antebellum U. S. literature; drama; criti- 
cism; language. Need research library. A 7751 

English: Man, 45, married. Phi Beta Kappa, Bollingen Fellow, 
Fulbright Lecturer (Germany). Specialist in American litera- 
ture, the novel, and the short story. Book and numerous arti- 
cles on Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, James, Crane, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Katherine Porter, and other figures. 
Several reprinted in current anthologies. A 7752 

English: Man, 31, single. M.A., Ph.D. (cand.), Columbia Uni- 
versity, Faculty of Philosophy; dissertation in progress. Pub- 
lished article; editor, volume of criticism, to be published. 
214 years experience teaching English and American literature 
in New York City colleges. Available September, 1961. A 7753 

English and Comparative Literature: Man, 58. Ph.D., Columbia; 
also trained in law, psychology, theatre, mass media, music; 
over 30 years teaching experience, including undergraduate and 
graduate levels; now receiving pension from City Retirement 
System; available for a challenging program anywhere outside 
of New York. A 7754 

English and Folklore: Man, 49, family. A.B., M.A., Ph.D. with 
concentration in American literature, history, and folklore. 6 
years high school, 8 college teaching, 6 as head of departments. 
Interests in fiction, creative writing, as well as ballad and folk- 
tale. Many articles, stories, and 5 books. Desire liberal arts 
position, preferably Appalachian or Southeast. Available Sept., 
1961. A 7755 

English or Italian Renaissance Literature, Literary Criticism: Re- 
tired, 73. Author of a dozen volumes; books now in process of 
publication. Many articles. Long experience in directing gradu- 
ates. Allan H. Gilbert, Department of English, New York 
University, New York 3, New York. 

French: Swiss instructor, one-year appointment, 1961-62. M.A., 
Univ. of Geneva; studies in Oxford and Tiibingen; exchange 
professor at the Woman's College of the Univ. of North 
Carolina. A 7756 

French, Comparative Lit.: Ph.D., Columbia; 12 years college and 
univ. teaching. Complete mastery of French, German, Italian. 
Several books; numerous articles; ACLS and Bollingen fellow. 
Desire position in strong liberal arts college or univ. Available 
fall, 1961. A 7757 

French-Spanish: Man, 34, single. Licence és lettres from Univer- 
sité de Genéve. 6 years residence in Europe, 1 year in Central 
America. 3 years teaching experience. Presently teaching in mid- 
western university. Seek position in college or university in a 
more temperate climate. Currently working on doctoral dis- 
sertation when time permits. A 7758 

Geology: Man. Ph.D., broad practical and academic experience; 
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publications, Sigma Xi, etc. Now pleasantly situated holding 
an associate professorship, but interested in a more challenging 
position providing balance between good teaching and research. 
Salary open. A 7759 

German: Man, 54, native command of German. Ph.D. from a 
great German university, with wide range of university studies 
and long, successful teaching experience; widely traveled. De- 
sire change of campus environment. A 7760 

German: Man, 53, American-born. Wish position as chairman, 
head, organizer of a new department or reorganizer of an old 
one. Every possible qualification. A 7761 

German: Native speaker; educated in Germany and America. 
American and |. lab. experience. Available Sept., 1961. 

<A 7762 

Guidance: Man, 39. B.S., civil engineering; M.S., guidance (ed- 
ucation). Equivalent of B.D. in Theo. 6 yrs. teaching freshman 
engineering drawing, college level. 1 yr. Lutheran ministry. 
Credentials at Purdue Teacher Placement Office, Lafayette, 
Indiana. Member APGA. Available now. William L. Bell, R2, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Health and Physical Education: Man, 43, married. Ed.D. 15 yrs. 
of teacher training, 1 yr. as department head. Desire position 
as department head or associate profesesor or above. Excellent 
references: Who's Who in Midwest; Who's Who in American 
Education. Available June or September, 1961. A 7763 

History: Man, 42, married. Ph.D., Stanford University. Major 
field: United States history. Can also teach Latin American 
history and/or World Civilization. 12 years teaching experi- 
ence. Numerous publications, including book. Seek position in 
university or liberal arts college with good library and serious 
student body. Available June or September, 1961. A 7764 

History: Man, 34, family. B.A., Rand, 1947; B.A. (Hons), Rand, 
1950; M.A., Rand, 1953; Ph.D., Rand, 1960. Candidate for 
D.Phil, New College, Oxford University. Senior Scholar, New 
College, 1960-61. 8 years teaching experience; research in 
progress; special qualifications in South African and Indian 
history, with general interest in African history; emphasis on 
culture contact. Professor of History at University College of 
Fort Hare, 1957-59. Available January, 1962 A 7765 

History: Man, 35. Ph.D., Univ. of Washington, March, 1961. 
Fields: American: colonial (area of thesis), westward move- 
ment; European: Medieval-Renaissance, English history. Minor: 
American literature. Also interested in American intellectual 
and social history, the Civil War period, 20th century America, 
Africa. Experience: 3 years high school teacher; 2 years teach- 
ing assistant Univ. of Washington. Preferences: Far West, 
Rocky Mt. West, Midwest, East, private liberal arts college or 
state university system. Consider teaching most important task 
with research and writing as necessary means to improve teach- 
ing and to express creative abilities. Credentials available. 
Available June or Sept., 1961. A 7766 

History: Man, 39, married. Ph.D. Medieval, Renaissance, Middle 
East. 10 yrs. teaching experience. Former United Nations af- 
filiation. Publications. Presently teaching day and night. Seek 
position in university or liberal arts college with good library 
and opportunity for research and writing. A 7767 

History: Man, 30's, married. Ph.D. U. S. history, most periods; 
economic history, U. S.; have organized survey and interdisci- 
plinary courses. 9 years experience. Ford fellowship, publica- 
tions. Wish to return to teaching from employment with in- 
dustrial firm. Available on short notice. Minimum, $7500. 

A 7768 

History: Man, 34, married. Ph.D. 9 yrs. college experience. Pub- 
lications and engaged in research. Fields of interest: Latin 
American, U. S. Diplomacy, U. S. since 1860. A 7769 

History: Man, 33, American-born, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 
expected June, 1961. Main Fields: Eastern and Central Europe, 
Modern European, West. Civ. 2 years experience, German 
Gov't grant to Siid-Ost Institute, Munich Univ., 1956-58; 8 
mos. at Univ. of Belgrade and Novi Sad, Yugoslavia. Publi- 
cations in progress. Available Sept., 1961. A 7770 

History: Man, 34, family. B.A., B.A. (Hons), M.A., Ph.D. 

(Rand). Candidate for D.Phil. degree, New College, Oxford 

University. Senior Scholar of New College. Specialist in his- 
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tory of Southern Africa and British administration in 19th 
century India (research fields include problems of culture con- 
tact). Fluent Afrikaans. General interest in African and Com- 
monwealth history. Have taught, inter alia, General European 
History & English Constitutional History. 8 yrs. teaching ex- 
perience at undergraduate and postgraduate levels. Professor 
of History (Head of Dept.) at University College of Fort 
Hare, 1957-59. Available about January, 1962. Write direct: 
Donovan Williams, New College, Oxford, England. 

History (European): Man, 42, married. Ph.D., Stanford. Special- 
ty: 19th century social-cultural history. 7 years teaching ex- 
perience. Seek position in liberal arts oriented school with op- 
portunity to develop specialty through teaching and research. 

A 7771 

History and/or Political Science: Man, 34, married. B.S., Colum- 
bia U., linguistics; M.A., political science; Certificate Russian 
Institute; Ph.D. expected 1961 or 1962. Major fields: Russian 
—history, ‘government, foreign affairs, also Russian literature, 
language. Teaching experience U.S. university abroad. Exten- 
sive travel Europe and Far East; 5 foreign languages; admini- 
strative experience. Seek permanent position at university with 
expanding Soviet area/Russian language program. Available 
immediately A 7772 

Home Economics: B.S., Cornell; M.A., Columbia. Textiles and 
clothing major. Retiring in June, 1961. Experience in high 
school and college teaching, department head for 13 years. De- 
sire teaching position in college A 7773 

Humanities: See Religion, Key No. A 7803 

Humanities (Music, Art History, Literature}: Man, 36, single. 
A.B., M.A., Syracuse University, thesis stage of Ph.D. in 
musicology, Northwestern Univ. 8 years college teaching ex- 
perience. Fulbright Grantee in Germany. Have taught general 
humanities courses, music history and appreciation, art history 
and appreciation, freshman English. Competent performer on 
recorder. Have given solo recitals, organized group perform- 
ances of early music. Desirous of organizing Collegium Musi- 
cum. Published book review, program notes for Buffalo Phil 
Orch., series of newspaper articles on music in German. Partic- 
ularly interested in teaching humanities surveys, and music 
history and musicology. Available Sept., 1961 A 7774 

Industrial and Labor Relations (all aspects also economic princi- 
ples and economic history): Man, 38, single. A.B. MS., 2 
years advanced graduate instruction (dissertation in process); 
2 years university teaching, 1 year adult education. Salary and 
location open A 7775 

International Economics, Economic Development: Man, 64, mar- 
ried. Ph.D., The George Washington University. 35 years ex- 
perience in U.S. Government, balance of payments and foreign 
investment research, international economic problems and rela- 
tions. Foreign experience. Government and private publica- 
tions. Desire teaching position, preferably small university. 
Available fall, 1961 A 7776 

Italian Renaissance: See English or Italian Renaissance Literature, 
Literary Criticism, Allan H. Gilbert, Department of English, 
New York University, New York 3, New York 

Language Specialist: Woman. Broad training and varied subject 
experience. Specialties: Russian, German, French. Seek col- 
lege teaching, preferably on West Coast A 7777 

Librarian: Man, 56, married. M.S.LS. Ph.D. (foreign lan- 
guages). Desire headship liberal arts college library or de- 
partmental headship large college or university library. Exten- 
sive experience college-library administration. Many years col- 
lege teaching. Broad foreign and U. S. travel. South or East 
preferred. Available July or September, 1961 A 7778 

Librarianship, English: Man, 40. M.S., librarianship; Ph.D., 
English. Extensive experience as college librarian and teacher 
of literature, bibliography. Scholarly publication. Interested in 
directorship of college, university or research library, or pro- 
fessorship in a graduate library school. Preferred location 
East Coast. Available fall, 1961 or winter, 1962 A 7779 

Management: See Business Administration, Key No. A 7715 

Mathematics: Man, 44, single. Ph.D., Harvard; 7 years teaching, 

14 years industrial-type experience, mainly in Operations Re- 

search. Published research papers, textbooks, reviews. Specialty: 
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modern algebra. Primarily interested in heading small depart- 
ment. Available 5 weeks notice. A 7780 
Mathematics: Man, 49. Now college professor at a state uni- 
versity; desire summer teaching position. Available June, 1961. 
A 7781 
Mathematics: Woman. 7 years experience, college and uni- 
versity teaching. M.S., University of Michigan. Available 
September, 1961 A 7782 
Mathematics: Man, 48, American, married, 3 children. Ph.D. 
Professor, 18 years college and university teaching experience, 
7 years as department head, 5 years applied mathematics in 
scientific development work. Strong in applied mathematics. 
Membership in professional organizations, officer in one, scho- 
lastic honors, publications. Prefer department chairmanship 
with institution interested in providing a balance between good 
teaching and research. Excellent references. Position, salary 
and availability open. A 7783 
Mathematics (Applied), Science, Latin: Man, single; graduate, 
U. of Minnesota. 15 years experience prin. and teaching high 
sch. and college level; 4 years engineering exp. and some 
research. Desire teaching position, academy, Jr. college, prep. 
school. Good references. Available July. A 7784 
Mathematics: Man, Ph.D. 10 years of teaching experience at 
accredited colleges and junior colleges. A 7785 
Medical Educator: Experience includes professorship and chair- 
man department of pathology medical school. Interest and 
qualifications in administration, research and teaching. De- 
sire eastern location A 7786 
Medern Languages: Man, 50, single, Doctorate (Sorbonne). 
Presently associate professor of French and German at large 
Eastern university. Seek opportunity for advanced courses 
in French and/or comparative literature and humanities, es- 
pecially music. Have taught history of music at college level. 
Extensive European training and travel, including fellowship 
and research grant. Have published numerous articles in both 
English and French. Available summer, 1961. A 7787 
Music: Woman, pianist. B. Mus., Grinnell; M. Mus., American 
Conservatory. 7 years college, 5 years music school teaching 
experience. Have also taught elementary theory. Now on 
faculty of state college. Available September, 1961. A 7788 
Music: Man, married, 3 children, veteran. B.S., M.S., Juilliard 
20 years teaching experience, last nine in liberal arts colleges. 
Piano, music history, appreciation, theory, composition. Many 
solo and chamber music recitals; compositions frequently per- 
formed. A 7789 
Music: Man, 32, single. B.A., M.A., expecis to receive Doctor 
of Musical Arts this summer. Major fields: piano, and theory 
and composition; with background in other areas, particularly 
music history and conducting. 2 years of college teaching plus 
additional experience as a performer and accompanist. Avail- 
able September, 1961. A 7790 
Music: Man, 39, married, 2 children. B.A., Dartmouth; M.A., 
Columbia; 1 year adv. study Indiana U. 8 years teaching in 
small Mass. university. Compositions include 8 publications, 
plus Bloch Award, 1958. Exper. orch.-choral director. Main 
teaching interest is theory, composition, contemporary analysis. 
Wife is concert pianist (student of Geiseking-Casadesus) for- 
merly on faculty at Ind. U. We own harpsichord and are eager 
to enter into dynamic musical milieu. Have tenure in present 
position, but failure of univ. administration to recognize 
music as a serious study forces me to seek greener pastures. 
A 7791 
Music: Man, 37, married, 2 children. B. Mus., M. Mus., Ph.D. 
10 years college teaching; present chairman of seven-man de- 
partment; theory, music literature, organ; Associate degree in 
A.G.O. Available June, 1961. A 7792 
Music Education: Woman. A.B., 1930; M.A., 1945; Ph.D., 
1960. Travel, study, and teaching abroad. Experience in music 
in public schools, 9 years in college and university. Music 
education and history; violin and piano classes; theory. Avail- 
able fall, 1961. A 7793 
Musicology: See Humanities (Music, Art History, Literature), 
Key No. A 7774. 
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Overseas experience and interest, see Administration, Key No. 
A 7700. 

Philosophy: Man, 41, married. Ph.D., University of California. 
Publications: book and articles. U.C. fellowship and A.C.L.S. 
grant. 3 years experience teaching in Northern U-S. state 
university. Taught courses in History of Philos., Philos. of 
Language, Logic, Philos. of Science, Ethics, and Oriental 
Philosophy. Desire a position in a metropolitan and/or temper- 
ate region. A 7794 

Philosophy: Man, 40, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 8 years college 
teaching. Now asst. prof. at a stdte university. Outstanding 
teacher. Unusual training and background. Taught Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, History of Philosophy, Logic, Ethics, Phi- 
losophy of Science, and several advanced courses in seminars. 
Research in progress but primary interest quality teaching. 
Available June, 1961. A 7795 

Philosophy: Man, 38, family. B.A., education and biology; M.S., 
zoology; Ph.D. (pending 1961), philosophy. 5 years university 
teaching, diversity of courses in education and philosophy, 
under-grad. and grad. Main interests: Phil. of Science, Phil. of 
Education, Phil. of Religion, Ethics, History of Ideas. Available 
Sept., 1961. A 7795-1 

Philosophy: See English, Key No. A 7747. 

Political Science: Man, 40, single, permanent resident, becoming 
U.S. citizen in 1961-62. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., international law 
and relations, American government and politics, public ad- 
ministration. Strong interest in economics, major in BA and 
minor ever since. Research interest, interdisciplinary approach 
also. Assistant professor for 5 years in Eastern university; 
taught at State Department; 7 years government service in 
India; other practical experience, publications, consultant, 
various honors, professional activities, extensive world travel, 
languages, international reference. Desire specialized courses 
in international field and area programs. Willing to teach one 
or two general education and American government courses. 
Available September, 1961. A 7796 

Political Science: Man, 31, family. A.M.; Ph.D. nearing com- 
pletion at Columbia U.; 5 years university teaching experience; 
currently Asst. Prof. at university in Pa. Major fields: Amer. 
Fed. Govt., Political Parties, Const. Law and Public Admin- 
istration. Available Sept., 1961. A 7797 

Political Science: Man, 31, single. Ph.D. expected by January, 
1962. 5 years college teaching experience, largely in general 
social science courses. Prefer position wholly or primarily in 
political science. Fields: international relations, American 
government, Latin American affairs, political theory. A 7798 

Political Science: Man, 42, married, 6 children. Ph.D. Usual 
honoraries, scholarships, fellowships, research grants, learned 
societies, directories. Generalist with special interest in foreign 
policy, international law. Prefer liberal arts college or uni- 
versity. A 7799 

Psychologist, Counselor: Man, 43, married. A.B., Swarthmore; 
M.A., Univ. of Pennsylvania; Ed.D., Columbia University. 
6 years college teaching experience and 6 years counseling 
young adults. Desire position as teacher, counselor-trainer, or 
student personnel administrator. Prefer East; available July 1. 

A 7800 

Psychology and Communications: Man, 27, single. B.A., M.A., in 
psychology. 2 years university teaching fellowship. (social psy- 
chology, collective behavior). M.S. in communication arts 
(journalism, film, TV) after completion of thesis. Seek com- 
munity where doctoral work is possible on part-time basis. 
Available June or Sept., 1961. A 7801 

Psychology, Religion, General Education: Man, 58. Ph.D., Har- 
vard. Desire position teaching and psychotherapy with op- 
portunity for research, writing; fields: psychology of religion, 
personality, counseling, social, education; many years teach- 
ing, last 9 in grad. school of religion as dean, teacher, thera- 
pist, some private practice; certified Connecticut; 2 books, 
psychology of religion; 30 plus articles. $10,000 plus; Sept., 
1961 or later; Northeast preferred. A 7802 

Registrar: See Administration, Key No. A 7701. 

Religion: Man, 30, single. B.A., B.Th., B.D., M.A. 4 years college 
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teaching in religion, humanities, and English. Major inter- 
ests: undergraduate courses in religion and relationship of 
theology and literature. Interested in college or university 
teaching for fall, 1961. Will also teach humanities. A 7803 
Religion: Man, 31, married, 2 children. B.A., B.D., Th.D. (Ivy 
League school). Exp.: student work, college 1‘ year, seminary 
1 year, member 4 prof. and learned soc. Seek position in pri- 
vate or state college or univ., either East or West Coast, with 
upper division courses and research opportunities. Available 
September, 1961. A 7804 
Russion and German: Man. Ph.D. Many years of experience in 
teaching and academic administration. Excellent scholastic 
background. Can also teach Russian civilization and history. 
Good knowledge of other languages. Many publications. At 
present department chairman. Desire suitable position to teach 
and/or opportunity to organize and establish Russian at col- 
lege, university or other academic institution. Available June 
or September, 1961. A 7805 
Russian (language, literature): Man, mid-fifties, married, no 
children. Russian by birth and education. Traveled in many 
countries. More than 6 years teaching experience in United 
States Army Language School. Desire suitable permanent 
teaching position. Available summer or fall, 1961. A 7806 
Sociology: Man, 50. M.A., A.M., Ph.D. Fields: history, sociol- 
ogy and economics. 18 years teaching and administrative ex- 
perience. Dynamic leadership. Excellent speaker and writer. 
Traveled throughout the United States and abroad. Interested 
in headship of department or deanship with teaching privileges 
optional. A 7807 
Sociology, Social Psychology, Criminology, Social Work: Man, 
35, married, 2 children. Ph.D. 714 yrs. teaching and field 
work supervision (college and institution staffs), 8 years cor- 
rectional and institutional work. Seek position teaching and/or 
supervising community projects. Available for regular or 
summer session position June or Sept., 1961. A 7808 
Spanish: Man, 53, married, 4 grown children. Ph.D. Romance 
languages, Golden Age drama, novel and drama of 19th cen- 
tury. Bilingual from childhood. 6 years teacher training ex- 
perience in Latin America with U. S. Department of State 
and United Nations. 10 years experience with language lab- 
oratories. Published first complete set of coordinated materials 
= for teaching Spanish by audio-lingual method. Published 3 
ie books in Spanish, articles. State Consultant modern foreign 
1 languages under NDEA. A 7809 
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... without regard to race 


The American Association of University Professors urges the students, faculty, 
and administration of the University of Georgia to join in maintaining academic 
freedom at the University of Georgia. Public safety may or may not require suspend- 
ing the rights of students to instruction. But if such suspension is necessary it 
should apply to all students without regard to race. Academic freedom is color 


blind. 


—General Secretary William P. Fidler, in a telegram sent to the President of 
the University of Georgia, the University’s chapter president, and the President of 
the Student Association on January 12, 1961. 
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Best wishes 
to the 


American Association of 
University Professors 


from the 


STATLER HILTON 


Boston 


Home of the famous 


SHOW TOPPERS 
singing favorite 
show tunes 


in the 


TERRACE ROOM 


James P. Duchscherer 
General Manager 
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Announcing . . 


TIAA’S NEW HOME PROTECTION PLAN 


ey 
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Do you need a great deal of insurance now but less 
as the years go by—as a mortgage is paid off, chil- 
dren grow up, savings or investments increase, your 
annuity death benefit becomes substantial? This 
new TIAA plan may be just what you’ve been 
looking for. 


This is a level premium Term insurance plan pro- 
viding its largest amount of protection initially and 
reducing by schedule each year to recognize decreas- 
ing insurance needs. The net cost is low because it is 
temporary insurance designed to meet temporary 
needs. Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25, or 30 years 
are available. 


You are eligible to apply for this plan if you are 55 years 
of age or younger and employed, full- or part-time, by a 
college, university, nonprofit educational or research 
institution or private school. To receive a personal illus- 
tration, just complete the coupon and send it to TIAA. 
No agent will call since TIAA employs none; your infor- 
mation will be mailed to you. 


To meet any need for a great deal 
of immediate Life Insurance 


at very low cost 


A $20,000 Policy Costs Only 
$45.60 at Age 30/ 


As an illustration of the plan’s low cost, a 20-year 
policy providing a $20,000 initial amount of insur- 
ance issued to a man age 30 calls for a level annual 
premium of $77.20. The cash dividend of $31.60 at 
the end of the first year reduces the first year net 
cost to $45.60, according to the current dividend 
scale. Dividend amounts, of course, are declared 
once a year and therefore cannot be guaranteed for 
the future. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association Cc 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me an illustration of a_ -year policy of 
a initial amount. 


Date of 
Name__ Barth 


Employing Institution 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Address___ 
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* vita tion to 


In these times one hears an almost unrelenting chorus of plaints from members of 
the teaching profession in regard to their poor remuneration for long hours of labor 
in the present and long years of preparation in the past for a learned calling. Quite so! 
It is a very serious matter indeed, for how can we recruit able and devoted young 
scholars to enter so poorly rewarded a life, at the very time when more and more teach- 
ers are needed, if society fails to recompense the teacher suitably and equitably, in com- 
parison with the bricklayer and the electrician, to say nothing of the physician? What 
follows will therefore not sound like sweet music, for I affirm that, however lamentable 
the fact, we teachers are about as much to blame for it as is society in general. A large 
share of the responsibility is surely our own. Physicians—yes, and plumbers, too—have 
built up strong professional organizations (or unions) to speak for their interests and 
their principles. To do this they had to tax themselves in a way we scholars and teachers 


scem unwilling to do. If they now stand in a better position in society than our own 


profession does, can we deny that their vantage has been earned by some foresight and 
self-denial ? 

Ought we not, then, to consider ourselves shirkers in tilling our chosen field if we 
refuse to plow back into it somewhat more than one per cent of the income we derive 
from it? Is it not reasonable to expect of a dedicated scholar and teacher that he will 
contribute as much to his professional obligations as a good churchman to his charities 
Would 214 per cent of income devoted to such purposes seriously cut into one’s stand 
ard of living? Many a union man acquiesces in a checkoff of a larger percentage than 
that. However, I am not proposing either a union scale or a union program for th« 
Association. We are a professional organization and intend to remain such, with our 
foremost aim the general improvement of standards and the maintenance of freedom in 
teaching and research. The economic well-being of the profession is itself a means to 
this end. 

Nevertheless, a growing program, already beginning to revitalize our profession, 
urgently requires increased funds, which must come either from dues or from voluntary 
contributions. Let us suppose, not to be too ambitious, that from 2! per cent of incom 
allotted to professional activities, 2 per cent goes into one’s own special field of work 
into history, biology, languages, economics, or the like. One might still devote one-half 


of one per cent of income to general professional activity, to the achievement of the 


tions. I therefore invite all Association members to join a “Half of One Per Cent 
Club,” with our Association the beneficiary. A little calculation will show that any 
such scale of support, by even one-tenth of our present members, would increase 
the Association's income by approximately 50 per cent. What is far more important 
since at present much of the budget goes into essential housekeeping, the increase would 
make possible a very significant expansion of our program in directions at present dor 
mant or greatly hampered by inadequate funds. 

The Club will have no public roster; all members will remain anonymous. But we 
propose to state, from time to time, just how many “half of one-percenters” there are. 
All that is necessary is to send in your name to the General Secretary and to declare 
your intention. The rest is on the Honor System! 

Bentley Glass, Association President, 1958-60, in the AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 
1958, pp. 713-714. 
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The problem of measuring similarity lies at the heart of many studies in medical research. Now 
IBM has developed a computer technique to help scientists uncover important similarities among 
disease symptoms. Charles Darwin spent 22 years analyzing the information he gathered on a single trip 
around the world. Ironically enough, the truth he sought was obscured by the mountains of data he had 
collected. # In a modern attack on Darwin's dilemma, IBM mathematicians have found a way of using a 
computer to speed the search for similarities in great masses of information. The computer compares 
each item of data with every other. It creates a logical system of classification and often reveals elusive 
relationships. # Doctors at a New York hospital are now using this method to study certain blood diseases 
and their complex symptom patterns. The same principle may be valuable in information retrieval systems 
of the future, which will provide easy access to millions of documents. # By using computers and data 
processing systems to deal with gigantic data problems, scientists and businessmen alike can now find 
solutions that would otherwise remain hidden. 
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